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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE COL DE TALEFRE. 
HE person who discovered the Col 
du Géant must have been a shrewd 
mountaineer. The pass was in use be- 
fore any other was known across the 
main chain of Mont Blanc, and down to 
the present time it remains the easiest 
and quickest route from Chamounix to 
Courmayeur, with the single exception 
of the pass that we crossed upon the 3d 
of July for the first time, which lies about 
midway between the Aiguille de Triolet 


-to be of little elevation. 





and the Aiguille de Taléfre, and which, 


WHYMPER. 


for want of a better name, I have called 
the Col de Taléfre. 

When one looks toward the upper 
end of the Glacier de Taléfre from the 
direction of the Jardin or of the Couver- 
cle, the ridge that bounds the view seems 
It is overpow- 
ered by the colossal Grandes Jorasses 
and by the almost equally magnificent 
Aiguille Verte. The ridge, notwithstand- 
ing, is by no means despicable. At no 
point is its elevation less than eleven 
thousand six hundred feet. It does not 
look anything like this height. The 
Glacier de Taléfre mounts with a steady 
incline, and the eye is completely de- 
ceived. 

In 1864, when prowling about with 
Mr. Reilly, I instinctively fixed upon a 
bent couloir which led up from the gla- 
cier to the lowest part of the ridge; and 
when, after crossing the Col de Triolet, 
I saw that the other side presented no 
particular difficulty, it seemed to me that 
this was the one point in the whole of 
the range which would afford an easier 
passage than the Col du Géant. 

We set out from the Montanvert at 4 
A. M. upon July 3, to see whether this 
opinion was correct, and it fortunately 
happened that the Rev. A. G. Girdle- 
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stone and a friend, with two Chamounix 
guides, left the inn at the same hour as 
ourselves, to cross the Col du Géant. 
We kept in company as far as our routes 
lay together, and at 9.35 we arrived at 
the top of our pass, having taken the 
route to the south of the Jardin. De- 
scription is unnecessary, as our track is 
laid down very clearly on the engraving 
at the head of this chapter. 

Much snow had fallen during the late 
bad weather, and as we reposed upon 
the top of our pass (which was about 
eleven thousand six hundred and fifty 
feet above the level of the sea, and six 
hundred feet above the Col du Géant), 
we saw that the descent of the rocks 
which intervened between us and the 
Glacier de Triolet would require some 
caution, for the sun’s rays poured down 
directly upon them, and the snow slip- 
ped away every now and then from ledge 
to ledge just as if it had been water—in 
cascades not large enough to be impos- 
ing, but sufficient to knock us over if we 
got in their way. This little bit of cliff 
consequently took a longer time than it 
should have done, for when we heard 
the indescribable swishing, hissing sound 
which announced a coming fall, we of 
necessity huddled under the lee of the 
rocks until the snow ceased to shoot 
over us. 

We got to the level of the Glacier de 
Triolet without misadventure, then steer- 
ed for its left bank to avoid the upper of 
its two formidable ice-falls, and after de- 
scending the requisite distance by some 
old snow lying between the glacier and 
the cliffs which border it, crossed direct- 
ly to the right bank over the level ice 
between the two ice-falls. The right 
bank was gained without any trouble, 
and we found there numerous beds of 
hard snow (avalanche débris), down 
. which we could run or glissade as fast 
as we liked. 

Glissading is a very pleasant employ- 
ment when it is accomplished success- 
fully, and I have never seen a place 
where it-can be more safely indulged in 
than the snowy valley on the right bank 
of the Glacier de Triolet. In my dreams 
I glissade delightfully, but in practice I 
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find that somehow the snow will not be- 
have properly, and that my alpenstock 
will get between my legs. Then my 
legs go where my head should be, and I 


see the sky revolving at a rapid pace: 
the snow rises up and smites me, and 
runs away, and when it is at last over- 
taken it suddenly stops, and we come 
into violent collision. Those who are 
with' me say that I tumble head over 
heels, and there may be some truth in 
what they say. Streaks of ice are apt 
to make the heels shoot away, and stray 
stones cause one to pitch headlong down. 
Somehow, these things always seem to 
come in the way, so it is as well to glis- 
sade only when there is something soft 
to tumble into.* 

Near the termination of the glacier we 
could not avoid traversing a portion of 
its abominable moraine, but at 1.30 P. M. 
we were clear of it, and threw ourselves 
upon some springy turf, conscious that 
our day’s work wasover. An hour after- 
ward we resumed the march, crossed the 
Doire torrent by a bridge a little below 
Gruetta, and at five o'clock entered Cour- 
mayeur, having occupied somewhat less 
than ten hours on the way. Mr. Girdle- 
stone’s party came in, I believe, about 
four hours afterward, so there was no 
doubt that we made a shorter pass than 
the Col du Géant; and I believe we dis- 


*In glissading an erect position should be main- 
tained, and the point of the alpenstock allowed to 
trail over the snow. If it is necessary to stop or to 
slacken speed, the point is pressed against the slope, 
as shown in the illustration. 
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covered a quicker way of getting from 
Chamounix to Courmayeur, or vice versa, 
than will be found elsewhere so long as 
the chain of Mont Blanc remains in its 
present condition. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ASCENT OF THE RUINETTE—THE MATTER- 
HORN. 

ALL of the excursions that were set 
down in my programme had been car- 
ried out, with the exception of the ascent 
of the Matterhorn, and we now turned our 
faces in its direction, but instead of re- 
turning vz@ the Val Tournanche, we took 
a route across country, and bagged upon 
our way the summit of the Ruinette. 

We passed the night of July 4 at 
Aosta, under the roof of the genial Tair- 
raz, and on the 5th went by the Val 
d‘Ollomont and the Col de la Fenétre 
(9140 feet) to Chermontane. We slept 
that night at the chalets of Chanrion (a 
foul spot, which should be avoided), left 
them at 3.50 the next morning, and after 
a short scramble over the slope above, 
and a half-mile tramp on the Glacier 
de Breney, we crossed directly to the 
Ruinette, and went almost straight up it. 
There is not, I suppose, another moun- 
tain in the Alps of the same height that 
can be ascended so easily. You have 
only to go ahead: upon its southern side 
one can walk about almost anywhere. 

Though I speak thus slightingly of a 
. very respectable peak, I will not do any- 
thing of the kind in regard to the view 
which it gives. It is happily placed in 
respect to the rest of the Pennine Alps, 
and as a stand-point it has not many 
superiors, You see mountains, and 
nothing but mountains. It is a solemn 
—some would say a dreary—view, but 
it is very grand. The great Combin 
(14,164 feet), with its noble background 
of the whole range of Mont Blanc, 
never looks so big as it does from here. 
In the contrary direction the Matter- 
horn overpowers all besides. The Dent 
d’Hérens, although closer, looks a mere 
outlier of its great neighbor, and the 
snows of Monte Rosa behind seem in- 
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tended for no other purpose than to give 
relief to the crags in front. To the south 
there is an endless array of Becs and 
Beccas, backed by the great Italian 
peaks, whilst to the north Mont Pleureur 
(12,159 feet) holds its own against the 
more distant Wildstrubel. 

We gained the summit at 9.15, and 
stayed there an hour and a half. My 
faithful guides then admonished me that 
Prerayen, whither we were bound, was 
still far away, and that we had yet to 
cross two lofty ridges. So we resumed 
our harness and departed ; not, however, 
before a huge cairn had been built out 
of the blocks of gneiss with which the 
summit is bestrewn. Then we trotted 
down the slopes of the Ruinette, over 
the Glacier de Breney, and across a pass 
which (if it deserves a name) may be 
called the Col des Portons, after the 
neighboring peaks. From thence we 
proceeded across the great Otemma 
glacier toward the Col d’Olen. : 

The part of the glacier that we trav- 
ersed was overspread with snow, which 
completely concealed its numerous pit- 
falls. We marched across it in single 
file, and of course roped together. All 
at once Almer dropped into a crevasse 
up to his shoulders. I pulled in the 
rope immediately, but the snow gave 
way as it was being done, and I had to 
spread out my arms to stop my descent. 
Biener held fast, but said afterward that 
his feet went through as well, so, for a 
moment, all three were in the jaws of 
the crevasse. We now altered our course, 
so as to take the fissures transversely, 
and after the centre of the glacier was 
passed, changed it again ahd made di- 
rectly for the summit of the Col d’Olen. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
after what has been before said, that it 
is my invariable practice to employ a 
rope when traversing a snow-covered 
glacier. Many guides, even the best 
ones, object to be roped, more especially 
early in the morning, when the snow is 
hard. They object sometimes because 
they think it is unnecessary. Crevasses 
that are bridged by snow are almost al- 
ways more or less perceptible by undu- 
lations on the surface: the snow droops 
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down, and hollows mark the course of the 
chasms beneath. An experienced guide 
usually notices these almost impercep- 
tible wrinkles, steps one side or the other, 
as the case may require, and rarely 
breaks through unawares. Guides think 
there is no occasion to employ a rope, 
because they think that they will zo¢ be 
taken by surprise. Michel Croz used to 
be of this opinion. He used to say that 
only imbeciles and children required to 
be tied up in the morning. I told him 
that in this particular matter I was a 
child to him. “You see these things, 
my good Croz, and avoid them. I do 
not, except you point them out to me, 
and so that which is not a danger to you 
#s a danger to me.” The sharper one’s 
eyes get by use, the less is a rope required 
as a protective against these hidden pit- 
falls, but according to my experience 
the sight never becomes so keen that 


they can be avoided with unvarying cer-- 


tainty, and I mentioned what occurred 
upon the Otemma glacier to show that 
this is so. 

I well remember my first passage of 
the Col Théodule, the easiest of the 
higher Alpine glacier passes. We had 
a rope, but my guide said it was not 
necessary—he knew all the crevasses. 
However, we did not go a quarter of a 
mile before he dropped through the snow 
into a crevasse up to his neck. He was 
a heavy man, and would scarcely have 
extricated himself alone; anyhow, he 
was very glad of my assistance. When 
he got on to his legs again, he said, 
* Well, I had no idea that there was a 
crevasse there.” He no longer objected 
to use the rope, and we proceeded— 
upon my part with greater peace of mind 
than before. I have crossed the pass 
thirteen times since then, and have in- 
variably insisted upon being tied. 

Guides object to the use of the rope 
upon snow-covered glacier, because they 
are afraid of being laughed at by their 
comrades; and this, perhaps, is the more 
common reason. To illustrate this, here 
is another Théodule experience. We 
arrived at the edge of the ice, and I re- 
quired to be tied. My guide (a Zermatt 
man of repute) said that no one used a 








rope going across that pass. I declined 
to argue the matter, and we put on the 
rope, though very much against the wish 
of my man, who protested that he should 
have to submit to perpetual ridicule if 
we met any of his acquaintances, We 
had not gone very far before we saw a 
train coming in the contrary direction. 
“Ah!” cried my man, “there is R——” 
(mentioning a guide who used to be kept 
at the Riffel hotel for the ascent of Monte 
Rosa): “it will be as I said—I shall 
never hear the end of this.” The guide 
we met was followed by a string of tom- 
fools, none of whom were tied together, 
and \had his face covered by a mask to 
prevent it becoming blistered. After we 
had passed, I said, “ Now, should R—— 
make any observations to you, ask him 
why he takes such extraordinary care to 
preserve the skin of his face, which will 
grow again in a week, when he neglects 
such an obvious precaution in regard to 
his life, which he can only lose once.” 
This was quite a new idea to my guide, 
and he said nothing more against the use 
of the rope so long as we were together. 

I believe that the unwillingness to use 
a rope upon snow-covered glacier which 
born mountaineers not unfrequently ex- 
hibit, arises—first, on the part of expert 
men from the consciousness that they 
themselves incur little risk; secondly, 
on the part of inferior men from fear 
of ridicule, and from aping the ways of 
their superiors ; and thirdly, from pure 
ignorance or laziness. Whatever may 
be the reason, I raise my voice against 
the neglect of a precaution so simple 
and so effectual. In my opinion, the 
very first thing a glacier-traveler requires 
is plenty of good rope. 

A committee of the English Alpine 
Club was appointed’ in 1864 to test, and 
to report upon, the most suitable ropes 
for mountaineering purposes, and those 
which were approved are probably as 
good as can be found. One is made of 
Manila and another of Italian hemp. 
The former is the heavier, and weighs a 
little more than an ounce per foot (103 
ounces to 100 feet). The latter weighs 
79 ounces per 100 feet, but I prefer the 
Manila rope, because it is more easy 
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to handle. Both of these ropes will sus- 
tain 168 pounds falling 10 feet, or 196 
pounds falling 8 feet, and they break 
with a dead weight of two tons. In 
1865 we carried two 1oo-feet lengths of 
the Manila rope, and the inconvenience 
arising from its weight was more than 
made up for by the security which it 
afforded. Upon several occasions it was 
worth more than an extra guide. 

Now, touching the use of the rope. 
There is a right way and there are wrong 
ways of using it. I often meet, upon 
glacier-passes, elegantly got-up persons, 
who are clearly out of their element, 
with a guide stalking along 
in front, who pays no atten- 
tion to the innocents in his 
charge. They are tied to- 
gether as a matter of form, 
but they evidently have no 
idea why they are tied up, 
for they walk side by side or 
close together, with the rope 
trailing on the snow. If one 
tumbles into a crevasse, the 
rest stare and say, “La! what 
is the matter with Smith?” 
unless, as is more likely, they all tum- 
ble in together. This is the wrong way 
to use a rope. It is abuse of the rope. 
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It is of the first importance to keep 
thé rope taut from man to man. There 
is no real security if this is not done, and 
your risks may be considerably magni- 
fied. There is little or no difficulty in 
extricating one man who breaks through 
a bridged crevasse if the rope is taut, 
but the case may be very awkward if 
two break through at the same moment, 
close together, and there are only two 
others to aid, or perhaps only one other. 
Further, the rope ought not upon any 
account to graze over snow, ice or rocks, 
otherwise the strands suffer and the lives 
of the whole party may be endangered. 


THE WRONG WAY TO USE THE ROPE, 


Apart from this, it is extremely annoy- 
ing to have a rope knocking about one’s 
heels. If circumstances render it im- 


THE RIGHT WAY TO USE THE ROPE. 


possible for the rope to be kept taut by 
itself, the men behind should gather it 
up round their hands,* and not allow 
it to incommode those in advance. A 
man must either be incompetent, care- 
less or selfish if he permits the rope to 
dangle about the heels of the person in 
front of him. 

The distance from man to man must 
be neither too great nor too small. About 


* For example, when the leader suspects crevasses, 
and sousds for them in the manner shown in the en- 
graving, he usually loses half a step-or more. The 
second man should take a turn of the rope around his 
hand to draw it back in case the leader goes through. 

. \ 





twelve feet is sufficient. If there are only 
two or three persons, it is prudent to allow 
a little more—say fifteen feet. More 
than this is unnecessary, and less than 
nine or ten feet is not much good. 

It is essential to examine your rope 
from time to time to see that it is in good 
condition. If you are wise you will do 
this yourself every day. Latterly, I have 
examined every inch of my rope over- 
night, and upon more than one occa- 
sion have found the strands of the Ma- 
nila rope nearly half severed through 
accidental grazes. 
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Thus far the rope has been: supposed 
to be employed upon level, snow-cov- 
ered glacier, to prevent any risk from 
concealed crevasses. On rocks and on 
slopes it is used for a different purpose 
(namely, to guard against slips), and in 
these cases it is equally important to 
keep it taut and to preserve a reason- 
able distance one from the other. It is 
much more troublesome to keep the rope 
taut upon slopes than upon the level, 
and upon difficult rocks it is all but im- 
possible, except by adopting the plan of 
moving only one at a time. 


From the Col d’Olen we proceeded 
down the combe of the same name to 
the chalets of Prerayen, and passed the 
night of the 6th under the roof of our 
old acquaintance, the wealthy herds- 
man. On the 7th we crossed the Va 
Cornére Pass, en route for Breuil. My 
thoughts were fixed on the Matterhorn, 
and my guides knew that I wished them 
to accompany me. They had an aver- 
sion to the mountain, and repeatedly 
expressed their belief that it was useless 
to try to ascend it. “Anything but Mat- 
terhorn, dear sir!’’ said Almer—" amy- 
thing but Matterhorn.” He did not 
speak of difficulty or of danger, nor was 
he shirking work. He offered to go 
anywhere, but he entreated that the Mat- 
terhorn should be abandoned. Both 
men spoke fairly enough. They did 
not think that an ascent could be made, 
and for their own credit, as well as for 
my sake, they did not wish to undertake 
a business which in their opinion would 
only lead to loss of time and money. 

I sent them by the short cut to Breuil, 
and walked down to Val Tournanche to 
look for Jean-Antoine Carrel. He was 
not there. The villagers said that he 
and three others had started on the 6th 
to try the Matterhorn by the old way, on 
their own account. They will have no 
luck, I thought, for the clouds were low 
down on the mountains; and I walked 
up to Breuil, fully expecting to meet 
them. Nor was I disappointed. About 
halfway up I saw a group of men clus- 
tered around a chalet upon the other 
side of the torrent, and crossing over 
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found that the party had returned. 
Jean-Antoine and Cesar were there, C. 
E. Gorret and J. J. Maquignaz. They 
had had no success. The weather, they 
said, had been horrible, and they had 
scarcely reached the Glacier du Lion. 

I explained the situation to Carrel, and 
proposed that we, with Cesar and an- 
other man, should cross the Théodule 
by moonlight on the oth, and that upon 
the 10th we should pitch the tent as high 
as possible upon the east face. He was 
unwilling to abandon the old route, and 
urged me to try it again. -I promised 
to do so provided the new route failed. 
This satisfied him, and he agreed to my 
proposal. I then went up to Breuil, and 
discharged Almer and Biener — with 
much regret, for no two men ever served 
me more faithfully or more willingly.* 
On the next day they crossed to Zermatt. 

The 8th was occupied with prepara- 
tions. The weather was stormy, and 
black, rainy vapors obscured the moun- 
tains. Toward evening a young man 
came from Val Tournanche, and report- 
ed that an Englishman was lying there 
extremely ill. Now was the time for the 
performance of my vow, and on the 
morning of Sunday, the goth, I went 
down the valley to look after the sick 
man. On my way I passed a foreign 
gentleman, with a mule and several 
porters laden with baggage. Amongst 
these men were Jean-Antoine and Cesar, 
carrying some barometers. “Hullo!” I 
said, “what are you doing?” They ex- 
plained that the foreigner had arrived 
just as they were setting out, and that 
they were assisting his porters. ‘Very 
well: go on to Breuil, and await me there 
—we start at midnight, as agreed.” Jean- 
Antoine then said that he should not be 
able to serve me after Tuesday, the 11th, 
as he was engaged to travel “with a 
family of distinction” in the valley of 
Aosta. “And Cesar?” “And Cesar 
also.” ‘Why did you not say this be- 
fore?’ ‘“ Because,’ said he, “it was not 
settled. The engagement is of long 


* During the preceding eighteen days (I exclude 
Sundays and other non-working days) we ascended 
more than one hundred thousand feet, and descended 
ninety-eight thousand feet. 
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standing, but “he day was not fixed. 
When I got back to Val Tournanche on 
Friday night, after leaving you, I found 
a letter naming the day."’ I could not 
object to the answer, but the prospect of 
being left guideless was provoking. They 
went up, and I down, the valley. 

The sick man declared that he was 
better, though the exertion of saying as 
much tumbled him over on to the floor 
in a fainting-fit. He was badly in want 
of medicine, and I tramped down to 
Chatillon to get it. It was late before I 
returned to Val Tournanche, for the 
weather was tempestuous and rain fell 
in torrents. A figure passed me under 
the church-porch. “ Qui vive?” “Jean- 
Antoine.” “I thought you were at Breuil.” 
“No, sir: when the storm came on I 
knew we should not start to-night, and 
so came down to sleep here.” “Ha, 
Carrel,” I said, “this is a great bore. 
If to-morrow is not fine, we shall not be 
able to do anything together. I have 
sent away my guides, relying on you, 
and now you are going to leave me to 
travel with a party of ladies. That work 
is not fit for you" (he smiled, I supposed 
at the implied compliment) : “can’t you 
send some one else instead?” “No, 
monsieur. I am sorry, but my word is 
pledged. I should like to accompany 
you, but I can’t break my engagement.” 
By this time we had arrived at the inn 
door. “Well, itis no fault of yours. 
Come presently with Czesar, and have 
some wine.’’ They came, and we sat 
up till midnight, recounting our old ad- 
ventures, in the inn of Val Tournanche. 

The weather continued bad upon the 
loth, and I returned to Breuil. The two 
Carrels were again hovering about the 
above-mentioned chalet, and I bade 
them adieu. In the evening the sick 
man crawled up, a good deal better, but 
his was the only arrival. The Monday 
crowd * did not cross the Théodule, on 
account of the continued storms. The 
inn was lonely. I went to bed early, 
and was awoke the next morning by the 
invalid inquiring if I had heard the news. 


* Tourists usually congregate at Zermatt upon Sun- 
days, and large gangs and droves cross the Théodule 
pass on Mondays. 
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“‘ No—what news ?”” “ Why,” said he, “a 
large party of guides went off this morn- 
ing to try the Matterhorn, taking with 
them a mule laden with provisions.” 

I went to the door, and with a tele- 
scope saw the party upon the lower 
slopes of the mountain. Favre, the 
landlord, stood by. ‘“ What is all this 
about ?”’ I inquired: “who is the leader 
of this party?’ “Carrel.” ‘What! 
Jean-Antoine?”” “Yes, Jean-Antoine.” 
“Is Caesar there too?” “Yes, he is 
there.” Then I saw in a moment that I 
had been bamboozled and humbugged, 
and learned, bit by bit, that the affair 
had been arranged long beforehand. 
The start on the 6th had been for a pre- 
liminary reconnaissance ; the mule that 
I passed was conveying stores for the 
attack; the “family of distinction ’’ was 
Signor F. Giordano, who had just des- 
patched the party to facilitate the way 
to the summit, and who, when the facil- 
itation was completed, was to be taken 
to the top along with Signor Sella! f - 

I was greatly mortified. My plans 
were upset: the Italians had clearly 
stolen a march upon me, and I saw that 
the astute Favre chuckled over my dis- 
comfiture, because the route by the east- 
ern face, if successful, would not benefit 
his inn. What was to be done? I re- 
tired to my room, and, soothed by to- 
bacco, re-studied my plans, to see if it 
was not possible to outmanceuvre the 
Italians. “They have taken a mule- 
load of provisions.” That is ome point 
in my favor, for they will take two or 
three days to get through the food, and 
until that is done no work will be ac- 
complished.” ‘‘ How is the weather ?” 
I went to the window. The mountain 
was smothered up in mist—another point 
in my favor. ‘They are to facilitate the 
way. Well, if they do that to any pur- 
pose, it will be a long job.”” Altogether, 
I reckoned that they could not possibly 
ascend the mountain and come back to 
Breuil in less than seven days. I got 
cooler, for it was evident that the wily - 
ones might be outwitted afterall. There 
was time enough to go to Zermatt, to try 


+The Italian minister. Signor Giordano had un- 
dertaken the business arrangements for Signor Sella. 
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the eastern face, and, should it prove im- 
practicable, to come back to Breuil be- 
fore the men returned ; and then it seem- 
ed to me, as the mountain was not pad- 
locked, one might start at the same time 
as the messieurs, and yet get to the top 
before them. 

The first thing to do was to go to Zer- 
matt. Easier said than done. The 
seven guides upon the mountain in- 
cluded the ablest men in the valley, and 
none of the ordinary muleteer-guides 
were at Breuil. Two men, at least, were 
wanted for my baggage, but not a soul 
could be found. I ran about and sent 
about in all directions, but not a single 
porter could be obtained. One was with 
Carrel, another was ill, another was at 
Chatillon, and so forth. Even Meynet 
the hunchback could not be induced to 
come: he was in the thick of some im- 
portant cheese-making operations. I 
was in the position of a general without 
an ‘army: it was all very well to make 
plans, but there was no one to execute 
them. This did not.much trouble me, for 
it was evident that so long as the weather 
stopped traffic over the Théodule, it would 
hinder the men equally upon the Matter- 
horn; and I knew that directly it im- 
proved company would certainly arrive. 

About midday on Tuesday, the 11th, 
a large party hove in sight from Zermatt, 
preceded by a nimble young English- 
man and one of old Peter Taugwalder'’s 
sons.* I went at once to this gentleman 
to learn if he could dispense with Taug- 
walder. He said that he could not, as 
they were going to recross to Zermatt 
on the morrow, but that the young man 
should assist in transporting my bag- 
gage, as he had nothing to carry. We 
naturally got into conversation. I told 
my story, and learned that the young 
Englishman was Lord Francis Douglas, 
whose recent exploit—the ascent of the 
Gabelhorn—had excited my wonder and 
admiration. He brought good news. 
Old Peter had lately been beyond the 
Hérnli, and had reported that he thought 


* Peter Taugwalder, the father, is called o/d Peter, 
to distinguish him from his eldest son, young Peter. 
In 1865 the father’s age was about forty-five. 

¢ Brother of the present marquis of Queensbury. 
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an ascent of the Matterhorn was pos- 
sible upon that side. Almer had left 
Zermatt, and could not be recovered, 
so I determined to seek for old Peter. 
Lord Francis Douglas expressed a warm 
desire to ascend the mountain, and be- 
fore long it was determined that he 
should take part in the expedition. 

Favre could no longer hinder our de- 
parture, and lent us one of his men. We 
crossed the Col Théodule on Wednes- 
day morning, the 12th of July, rounded 
the foot of the Ober Théodulgletscher, 
crossed the Furggengletscher, and de- 
posited tent, blankets, ropes: and other 
things in the little chapel at the Schwarz- 
see. All four were heavily laden, for 
we brought across the whole of my stores 
from Breuil. Of rope alone there were 
about six hundred feet. There were 
three kinds: first, two hundred feet of 
Manila rope ; second, one hundred and 
fifty feet of a stouter and probably strong- 
er rope than the first; and third, more 
than two hundred feet of a lighter and 
weaker rope than the first, of a kind that 
I used formerly (stout sash-line). 

We descended to Zermatt, sought and 
engaged old Peter, and gave him per- 
mission to choose another guide. When 
we returned to the Monte Rosa hotel, 
whom should we see sitting upon the 
wall in front but my old guzde-chef, 
Michel Croz! I supposed that he had 
come with Mr. B——, but I learned that 
that gentleman had arrived in ill health 
at Chamounix, and had returned to Eng- 
land. Croz, thus left free, had been im- 
mediately engaged by the Rev. Charles 
Hudson, and they had come to Zermatt 
with the same object as ourselves — 
namely, to attempt the ascent of the 
Matterhorn ! 

Lord Francis Douglas and I dined at 
the Monte Rosa, and had just finished 
when Mr. Hudson and a friend entered 
the salle @ manger. They had returned 
from inspecting the mountain, and some 
idlers in the room demanded their in- 
tentions. We heard a confirmation of 
Croz’s statement, and learned that Mr. 
Hudson intended to set out on the mor- 
row at the same hour as ourselves. We 
left the room to consult, and agreed it 
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was undesirable that two independent 
parties should be on the mountain at the 
same time with the same object. Mr. 
Hudson was therefore invited to join us, 
and he accepted our proposal. Before 
admitting his friend, Mr. Hadow, I took 
the precaution to inquire what he had 
done in the Alps, and, as well as I re- 
member, Mr. Hudson’s reply was, ‘“ Mr. 
Hadow has done Mont Blanc in less time 
than most men.”” He then mentioned 
several other excursions, that were un- 
known to me, and added, in answer to a 
further question, “I consider he is a suf- 
ficiently good man to go with us.” Mr. 
Hadow was admitted without any further 
question, and we then went into the mat- 
ter of guides. Hudson thought that Croz 
and old Peter would be sufficient. The 
question was referred to the men them- 
selves, and they made no objection. 

So Croz and I became comrades once 
more, and as I threw myself on my bed 
and tried to go to sleep, I wondered at 
the strange series of chances which had 
first separated us and then brought us 
together again. I thought of the mis- 
take through which he had accepted 
the engagement to Mr. B——; of his 
unwillingness to adopt my route; of his 
recommendation to transfer our energies 
to the chain of Mont Blanc; of the re- 
tirement of Almer and Biener; of the 
desertion of Carrel; of the arrival of 
Lord Francis Douglas; and lastly of 
our accidental meeting at Zermatt; and 
as I pondered over these things I could 
not help asking, “What next?” If any 
one of the links of this fatal chain of cir- 
cumstances had been omitted, what a 
different story I should have to tell! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 


WE started from Zermatt on the 13th 
of July at half-past five, on a brilliant 
and perfectly cloudless morning. We 
were eight in number—Croz, old Peter 
and his two sons,* Lord Francis Doug- 


* The two young Taugwalders were taken as por- 
ters by desire of their father, and carried provisions 
amply sufficient for three days, in case the ascent 
should prove more troublesome than we anticipated. 
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las, Hadow, Hudsonf and I. To en- 
sure steady motion, one tourist and one 
native walked together. The youngest 
Taugwalder fell to my share, and the 
lad marched well, proud to be on the 
expedition and happy to show his pow- 
ers. The wine-bags also fell to my lot 
to carry, and throughout the day, after 


+ I remember speaking about pedestrianism to a 
well-known mountaineer some years ago, and ven- 
turing to remark that a man who averaged thirty 
miles a day might be considered a good walker. “A 
fair walker,’”’ he said—‘‘a /azr walker.”’ ‘‘ What, 
then, would you consider good walking?’’ ‘‘ Well,” 
he replied, ‘‘I will tell you. Some time back a friend 
and I agreed to go to Switzerland, but a short time 
afterward he wrote to say he ought to let me know 
that a young and delicate lad was going with him who 
would not be equal to great things—in fact, he would 
not be able to do more than fifty miles a day!’ 
‘* What became of the young and delicate lad?”’ “‘ He 
lives.”” ‘‘ And who was your extraordinary friend ?”’ 
** Charles Hudson.”” I have every reason to believe 
that the gentlemen referred to were equal to walking 
more than fifty miles a day, but they were exception- 
al, not good pedestrians. p 

Charles Hudson, vicar of Skillington in Lincoln- 
shire, was considered by the ing fraternity 
to be the best amateur of his time. He was the‘or- 
ganizer and leader of the party of Englishmen who 
ascended Mont Blanc by the Aiguille du Goiiter, and 
descended by the Grands Mulets route, without 
guides, in 1855. His long practice made him sure- 
footed, and in that respect he was not greatly inferior 
to a born mountaineer. I remember him as a well- 
made man of middle height and age, neither stout nor 
thin, with face pleasant though grave, and with quiet, 
unassuming manners. Although an athletic man, he 
would have been overlooked in a crowd ; and although 
he had done the greatest mountaineering feats which 
have been done, he was the last man to speak of his 
own doings.. His friend, Mr. Hadow, was a young 
man of nineteen, who had the looks and manners of a 
greater age. He was a rapid walker, but 1865 was 
his first season in the Alps. Lord Francis Douglas 
was about the same age as Mr. Hadow. He had had 
the advantage of several seasons in the Alps. He 
was nimble as a deer, and was becoming an expert 
mountaineer. Just before our meeting he had ascend- 
ed the Ober Gabelhorn (with old Peter and Joseph 
Viennin), and this gave me a high opinion of his 
powers, for I had examined that mountain all round 
a few weeks before, and had declined its ascent on 
account of its apparent difficulty. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Hudson was 
very slight; still, I should have been content to have 
placed myself under his orders if he had chosen to 
claim the position to which he was entitled. Those 
who knew him will not be surprised to learn that, so 
far from doing this, he lost no opportunity in consult- 
ing the wishes and opinions of those around him. We 
deliberated together whenever there was occasion, and 
our authority was recognized by the others. What- 
ever responsibility there was devolved upon us. I 
recollect with satisfaction that there was no difference 
of opinion between us as to what should be done, and 
that the most perfect harmony existed between all of 
us so long as we were together. 
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each drink, I replenished them secretly 
with water, so that at the next halt they 
were found fuller than before! This 
was considered a good omen, and little 
short of miraculous. 

On the first day we did not intend to 
ascend to any great height, and we 
mounted, accordingly, very leisurely, 
picked up the things which were left in 
the chapel at the Schwarzsee at 8.20, 
and proceeded thence along the ridge 
connecting the Hérnli with the Matter- 
horn. At half-past eleven we arrived 
at the base of the actual peak, then quit- 
ted the ridge and clambered round some 
ledges on to the eastern face. We were 
now fairly upon the mountain, and were 
astonished to find that places which from 
the Riffel, or even from the Furggen- 
gletscher, looked entirely impracticable, 
were so easy that we could rum about. 

Before twelve o’clock we had found a 
good position for the tent, at a height of 
eleven thousand feet.* Croz and young 
Peter went on to see what was above, in 
order to save time on the following morn- 
ing. They cut across the heads of the 
snow-slopes which descended toward 
the Furggengletscher, and disappeared 
round a corner, but shortly afterward we 
saw them high up on the face, moving 
quickly. We others made a solid plat- 
form for the tent in a well-protected spot, 
and then watched eagerly for the return 
of the men. The stones which they up- 
set told that they were very high, and 
we supposed that the way must be easy. 
At length, just before 3 P. M., we saw 
them coming down, evidently much ex- 
cited. “What are they saying, Peter?” 
“Gentlemen, they say it is no good.” 
But when they came near we heard a 

different story: “Nothing but what was 
good—not a difficulty, not a single diffi- 
culty! We could have gone to the sum- 
mit and returned to-day easily !” 

We passed the remaining hours of 
daylight—some basking in the sunshine, 
some sketching or collecting—and when 

*Thus far the guides did not once go to the front. 
Hudson or I led, and when any cutting was required 
we did it ourselves. This was done to spare the 
guides, and to show them that we were thoroughly in 


earnest. The spot at which we camped was just four 
hours’ walking from Zermatt. 





the sun went down, giving, as it depart- 
ed, a glorious promise for the morrow, 
we returned to the tent to arrange for 
the night. Hudson made tea, I coffee, 
and we then retired each one to his 
blanket - bag, the Taugwalders, Lord 
Francis Douglas and myself occupying 
the tent, the others remaining, by prefer- 
ence, outside. Long after dusk the cliffs 
above echoed with our laughter and with 
the songs of the guides, for we were hap- 
py that night in camp, and feared no 
evil. 

We assembled together outside the 
tent before dawn on the morning of the 
14th, and started directly it was light 
enough to move. Young Peter came on 
with us as a guide, and his brother re- 
turned to Zermatt. We followed the 
route which had been taken on the pre- 
vious day, and in a few minutes turned 
the rib which had intercepted the view 
of the eastern face from our tent plat- 
form. The whole of this great slope 
was now revealed, rising for three thou- 
sand feet like a huge natural staircase. 
Some parts were more and others were 
less easy, but we were not once brought 
to a halt by any serious impediment, for 
when an obstruction was met in front it 
could always be turned to the right or to 
the left. For the greater part of the way 
there was indeed no occasion for the 
rope, and sometimes Hudson led, some- 
times myself. At 6.20 we had attained 
a height of twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred feet, and halted ‘for half an hour: 
we then continued the ascent without a 
break until 9.55, when we stopped for 
fifty minutes at a height of fourteen 
thousand feet. Twice we struck the 
north-eastern ridge, and followed it for 
some little distance—to no advantage, 
for it was usually more rotten and steep, 
and always more difficult, than the face. 
Still, we kept near to it, lest stones per- 
chance might fall. 

We had now arrived at the foot of that 
part which, from the Riffelberg or from 
Zermatt, seems perpendicular or over- 
hanging, and could no longer continue 
upon the eastern side. For a little dis- 


tance we ascended by snow upon the 


aréte—that is, the ridge — descending 
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toward Zermatt, and then by common 
consent turned over to the right, or to the 
northern side. Before doing so we made 
a change in the order of ascent. Croz 
went first, I followed, Hudson came third: 
Hadow and old Peter were last. “Now,” 
said Croz as he led off—‘now for some- 
thing altogether different.” The work 
became difficult, and required caution. 
In some places there was little to hold, 
and it was desirable that those should 
be in front who were least likely to slip. 
The general slope of the mountain at 
this part was /ess than forty degrees, and 
snow had accumulated in, and had filled 
up, the interstices of the rock-face, leav- 
ing only occasional fragments projecting 
here and there. These were at times 
covered with a thin film of ice, produced 
from the melting and refreezing of the 
snow. It was the counterpart, on a 
small scale, of the upper seven hundred 
feet of the Pointe des Ecrins; only there 
was this material difference—the face of 
the Ecrins was about, or exceeded, an 
angle of fifty degrees, and the Matter- 
horn face was less than forty degrees. 
It was a place over which any fair moun- 
taineer might pass in safety, and Mr. 
Hudson ascended this part, and, as far 
as I know, the entire mountain, without 
having the slightest assistance rendered 
to him upon any occasion. Sometimes, 
after I had taken a hand from Croz or 
received a pull, I turned to offer the 
same to Hudson, but he invariably de- 
clined, saying it was not necessary. Mr. 
Hadow, however, was not accustomed 
to this kind of work, and required con- 
tinual assistance. It is only fair to say 
that the difficulty which he found at this 
part arose simply and entirely from want 
of experience. 

This solitary difficult part was of no 
great extent. We bore away over it at 
first nearly horizontally, for a distance 
of about four hundred feet, then ascend- 
ed directly toward the summit for about 
sixty feet, and then doubled back to the 
ridge which descends toward Zermatt. 
A long stride round a rather awkward 
corner brought us to snow once more. 
The last doubt vanished! The Matter- 
horn was ours! Nothing but two hun- 





dred feet of easy snow remained to be 
surmounted ! 

You must now carry your thoughts 
back to the seven Italians who started 
from Breuil on the 11th of July. Four 
days had passed since their departure, 
and we were tormented with anxiety lest 
they should arrive on the top before us. 
All the way up we had talked of them, 
and many false alarms of ‘men on the 
summit” had been raised. The higher 
we rose the more intense became the ex- 
citement. What if we should be beaten 
at the last moment? The slope eased 
off, at length we could be detached, and 
Croz and I, dashing away, ran a neck- 
and-neck race which ended in a dead 
heat. At 1.40 P. M. the world was at 
our feet and the Matterhorn was con- 
quered! Hurrah! Not a footstep could 
be seen. 

It was not yet certain that we had not 
been beaten. The summit of the Mat- 
terhorn was formed of a rudely level 


ridge, about three hundred and fifty feet’ 


long,* and the Italians might have been 
at its farther extremity. I hastened to 
the southern end, scanning the snow 
right and left eagerly. Hurrah again! 
it was untrodden. “Where were the 
men?” I peered over the cliff, half 
doubting, half expectant. I saw them 
immediately, mere dots on the ridge, at 
an immense distance below. Up went 
my arms and my hat. “Croz! Croz! 
come here!’ “Where are they, mon- 
sieur?”’ “There—don’t you see them 
down there?” “Ah! the coguins / they 
are low down.” ‘Croz, we must make 
those fellows hear us.”” We yelled until 
we were hoarse. The Italians seemed 
to regard us—we could not be certain. 
“Croz, we must make them hear us— 
they ska// hear us!" I seized a block 
of rock and hurled it down, and called 
upon my companion, in the name of 

* The highest points are toward the two ends. In 
1865 the northern end was slightly higher than the 
southern one. In bygone years Carrel and I often 
suggested to each other that we might one day arrive 
upon the top, and find ourselves cut off from the very 
highest point by a notch in the summit-ridge which is 
seen from the Théodule and from Breuil. This notch 
is very conspicuous from below, but when one is ac- 
tually upon the summit it is hardly noticed, and it 
can be passed without the least difficulty. 
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friendship, to do the same. We drove 
our sticks in and prized away the crags, 
and soon a torrent of stones poured 
down the cliffs. There was no mistake 
about it this time. The Italians turned 
and fled.* 

Still, I would that the leader of that 
party could have stood with us at that 
moment, for our victorious shouts con- 
veyed to him the disappointment of the 





ambition of a lifetime. He was ¢ke man, 


**croz! CROz! COME HERE!”’ 


of all those who attempted the ascent of 
the Matterhorn, who most deserved to 
be the first upon its summit. He was 
the first to doubt its inaccessibility, and 
he was the only man who persisted in 
believing that its ascent would be ac- 
complished. It was the aim of his life 
to make the ascent from the side of Italy 

* I have learned since from J.-A. Carrel that they 
heard our first cries. They were then upon the south- 


west ridge, close to the “‘ Cravate,”’ and twelve hun- 
dred and fifty feet below us, or, as the crow flies, at 





a distance of about one-third of a mile. 
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for the honor of his native valley. For 
a time he had the game in his hands: 
he played it as he thought best, but he 
made a false move, and lost it. Times 
have changed with Carrel. Hissuprem- 
acy is questioned in the Val Tournanche; 
new men have arisen, and he is no long- 
er recognized as /¢he chasseur above all 
others ; but so long as he remains the 
man that he is to-day it will not be easy 
to find his superior. 

The others had arrived, 
so we went back to the 
northern end of the ridge. 
Croz now took the tent- 

= polet and planted it in 

m=: the highest snow. “Yes,” 

= we Said, “there is the flag- 

@ staff, but where is the flag ?” 

“Here it is,’ he answered, 

. pulling off his blouse and 

P fixing it to the stick. It 

made a poor flag, and 

: there was no wind to float 

it out, yet it was seen all 

around. They saw it at 

Zermatt, at the Riffel, in 

the Val Tournanche. At 

Breuil the watchers cried, 

“Victory is ours!’ They 

raised “bravos"’ for Car- 

rel and “vivas’’ for Italy, 

and hastened to put them- 

selves en féte. On the 

morrow they were unde- 

ceived. All was changed: 

the explorers returned sad 

—cast down— dishearten- 

ed—confounded—gloomy. 

“It is true,” said the men. 

“We saw them ourselves 

—they hurled stones at us! 

The old traditions ave true—there are 
spirits on the top of the Matterhorn !”’ t 

+ At our departure the men were confident that the 
ascent would be made, and took one of the poles out 
of the tent. I protested that it was tempting Prov- 
idence: they took the pole, nevertheless. 

t Signor Giordano was naturally disappointed at 
the result, and wished the men to start again. Zhey 
all refused to do so, with the exception of Fean-An- 
toine. Upon the 16th of July he set out again with 
three others, and upon the 17th gained the summit by 
passing (at first) up the south-west ridge, and (after- 
ward) by turning over to the Z’Mutt, or north-west- 


ern side. On the 18th he returned to Breuil. 
Whilst we were upon the southern end of the sum- 
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We returned to the southern end of 
the ridge to build a cairn, and then paid | 
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homage to the view.* The day was one 
of those superlatively calm and clear 


THE SUMMIT OF THE MATTRRHORN IN 1865 (NORTHERN END). 


ones which usually precede bad weather. 
The atmosphere was perfectly still and 
free from all clouds or vapors. Moun- 
tains fifty — nay, a hundred — miles off 
looked sharp and near. All their de- 
tails—ridge and crag, snow and glacier 


mit-ridge we paid some attention to the portion of the 
mountain which intervened between ourselves and the 
Italian guides. It seemed as if there would not be the 
least chance for them if they should attempt to storm 
the final peak directly from the end of the “ shoulder.”’ 
In that direction cliffs fell sheer down from the sum- 
mit, and we were unable to see beyond a certain dis- 
tance. There remained the route about which Carrel 
and I had often talked—namely, to ascend directly at 
first from the end of the ‘‘shoulder,”’ and afterward 
to swerve to the left (that is, to the Z’Mutt side), and 
to complete the ascent from the north-west. When 
we were upon the summit we laughed at this idea. 
The part of the mountain that I have described upon 
page 619 was not easy, although its inclination was 
moderate. If that slope were made only ten degrees 
Steeper its difficulty would be enormously increased. 
To double its inclination would be to make it imprac- 
ticable. The slope at the southern end of the sum- 
mit-ridge, falling toward the north-west, was much 
Steeper than that over which we passed, and we ridi- 
culed the idea that any person should attempt to as- 





—stood out with faultless definition. 
Pleasant thoughts of happy days in by- 
gone years came up unbidden as we 
recognized the old, familiar forms. All 
were revealed—not one of the principal 
peaks of the Alps was hidden.f I see 
them clearly now —the great inner cir- 


cend in that direction when the northern route was so 
easy. Nevertheless, the summit was reached by that 
route by the undaunted Carrel. From knowing the 
final slope over which he passed, and from the ac- 
count of Mr. F. C. Grove—who is the only traveler 
by whom it has been traversed—I do not hesitate to 
term the ascent of Carrel and Bich in 1865 the most 
desperate piece of mountain-scrambling upon record. 
In 1869 I asked Carrel if he had ever done anything 
more difficult. His reply was, ‘‘ Man cannot do any- 
thing much more difficult than that.” 

* The summit-ridge was much shattered, although 
not so extensively as the south-west and north-east 
ridges. The highest rock in 1865 was a block of 
mica-schist, and the fragment 1 broke off it not only 
possesses in a remarkable degree the character of the 
peak, but mimics in an astonishing manner the details 
of its form. (See illustration on page 622.) 

+ It is most unusual to see the southern half of the 
panorama unclouded. A hundred ascents may be 
made before this will be the case again. 
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cles of giants, backed by the ranges, 
chains and massifs. First came the 
Dent Blanche, hoary and grand; the 
Gabelhorn and pointed Rothhorn, and 
then the peerless Weisshorn ; the tower- 
ing Mischabelhérner, flanked by the 
Allaleinhorn, Strahlhorn and Rimpfisch- 
horn; then Monte Rosa—with its many 
Spitzes—the Lyskamm and the Breit- 
horn. Behind were the Bernese Ober- 
land, governed by the Finsteraarhorn, 
the Simplon and St. Gothard groups, the 
Disgrazia and the Orteler. Toward the 


THE ACTUAL SUMMIT OF THE MATTERHORN. 


south we looked down to Chivasso on 
the plain of Piedmont, and far beyond. 
The Viso—one hundred miles away— 
seemed close upon us; the Maritime 
Alps—one hundred and thirty miles dis- 
tant—were free from haze. Then came 
my first love—the Pelvoux; the Ecrins 
and the Meije; the clusters of the Gra- 
ians; and lastly, in the west, gorgeous 
in the full sunlight, rose the monarch of 
all—Mont Blanc. Ten thousand feet be- 
neath us were the green fields of Zermatt, 
dotted with chalets, from which blue 
smoke rose lazily. Eight thousand feet 
below, on the other side, were the pas- 
tures of Breuil. There were forests black 
and gloomy, and meadows bright and 
lively ; bounding waterfalls and tranquil 
lakes; fertile lands and savage wastes ; 
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sunny plains and frigid plateaux. There 
were the most rugged forms and the 
most graceful outlines—bold, perpen- 
dicular cliffs and gentle, undulating 
slopes; rocky mountains and snowy 
mountains, sombre and solemn or glit- 
tering and white, with walls, turrets, 
pinnacles, pyramids, domes, cones and 
spires! There was every combination 
that the world can give, and every con- 
trast that the heart could desire. 
We remained on the summit for one 
hour— 
One crowded hour of glorious life. 
It passed away too quickly, 
and we began to prepare for 
the descent. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DESCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 


Hupson and I again consult- 
ed as to the best and safest ar- 
rangement of the party. We 
agreed that it would be best for 
Croz to go first,* and Hadow 
second; Hudson, who was al- 
most equal to a guide in sure- 
ness of foot, wished to be third; 
Lord F. Douglas was placed 
next, and old Peter, the strong- 
est of the remainder, after him. 
I suggested to Hudson that we 

should attach a rope to the rocks on our 
arrival at the difficult bit, and hold it as 
we descended, as an additional protec- 
tion. He approved the idea, but it was 
not definitely settled that it should be 
done. The party was being arranged 
in the above order whilst I was sketch- 
ing the summit, and they had finished, 
and were waiting for me to be tied in 
line, when some one remembered that 
our names had not been left in a bottle. 
They requested me to write them down, 
and moved off while it was being done. 

A few minutes afterward I tied my- 
self to young Peter, ran down after the 
others, and caught them just as they 
were commencing the descent of the dif- 


* If the members of the party had been more equally 
efficient, Croz would have been placed /ast. 

















ficult part.* Great care was being taken. 
Only one man was moving at a time: 
when he was firmly planted, the next 
advanced, and so on. They had not, 
however, attached the additional rope to 
rocks, and nothing was said about it. 
The suggestion was not made for my 
own sake, and I am not sure that it even 
occurred to me again. For some little 
distance we two followed the others, de- 
tached from them, and should have con- 
tinued so had not Lord F. Douglas ask- 
ed me, about 3 P.M., to tie on to old 
Peter, as he feared, he said, that Taug- 
walder would not be able to hold his 
ground if a slip occurred. 


A few minutes later a sharp-eyed lad 
ran into the Monte Rosa hotel to Seiler, 
saying that he had seen an avalanche 
fall from the summit of the Matterhorn 
on to the Matterhorngletscher. The boy 
was reproved for telling idle stories: he 
was right, nevertheless, and this was 
what he saw. 

Michel Croz had laid aside his axe, 
and in order to give Mr. Hadow greater 
security was absolutely taking hold of 
his legs and putting his feet, one by one, 
into their proper positions.t As far as 
I know, no one was actually descending. 
I cannot speak with certainty, because 
the two leading men were partially hid- 
den from my sight by an intervening 
mass of rock, but it is my belief, from 
the movements of their shoulders, that 
Croz, having.done as I have said, was 
in the act of turning round to go down 
a step or two himself: at this moment 
Mr. Hadow slipped, fell against him and 
knocked him over. I heard one startled 
exclamation from Croz, then saw him 
and Mr. Hadow flying downward: in 
another moment Hudson was ‘dragged 
from his steps, and Lord F. Douglas im- 
mediately after him.{ All this was the 

* Described upon p. 619. 

+Not at all an unusual proceeding, even between 
born mountaineers. I wish to convey the impression 
that Croz was using all pains, rather than to indicate 
extreme inability on the part of Mr. Hadow. 

} At the moment of the accident, Croz, Hadow and 
Hudson were all close together. Between Hudson 
and Lord F. Douglas the rope was all but taut, and 


the same between all the others who were adove. 
Croz was standing by the side of a rock which afford- 
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work of a moment. Immediately we 
heard Croz's exclamation, old Peter and 
I planted ourselves as firmly as the rocks 
would permit: % the rope was taut be- 
tween us, and the jerk came on us both 
as on one man. We held, but the rope 
broke midway between Taugwalder and 
Lord Francis Douglas. For a few sec- 
onds we saw our unfortunate compan- 
ions sliding downward on their backs, and 
spreading out their hands, endeavoring 
to save themselves. They passed from 
our sight uninjured, disappeared one by 
one, and fell from precipice to precipice 
on to the -Matterhorngletscher below, a 
distance of nearly four thousand feet in 
height. From the moment the rope broke 
it was impossible to help them. 

So perished our comrades! For the 
space of half an hour we remained on 
the spot without moving a single step. 
The two men, paralyzed by terror, cried 
like infants, and trembled in such a 
manner as to threaten us with the fate 
of the others. Old Peter rent the air 
with exclamations of “ Chamounix !—oh, 
what will Chamounix say?" He meant, 
Who would believe that Croz could fall ? 


ed good hold, and if he had been aware or had sus- 
pected that anything was about to occur, he might 
and would have gripped it, and would have prevented 
any mischief. He was taken totally by surprise. Mr. 
Hadow slipped off his feet on to his back, his feet struck 
Croz in the small of the back and knocked him right 
over, head first. -Croz’s axe was out of his reach, and 
without it he managed to get his head uppermost be- 
fore he disappeared from our sight. If it had been 
in his hand I have no doubt that he would have, stop- 
ped himself and Mr. Hadow. 

Mr. Hadow, at the moment of the slip, was not oc- 
cupying a bad position. He could have moved either 
up or down, and could touch with his hand the rock 
of which I have spoken. Hudson-was not so well 
placed, but he had liberty of motion. The rope was 
not taut from him to Hadow, and the two men fell ten 
or twelve feet before the jerk came upon him. Lord 
F. Douglas was not favorably placed, and could 
move neither up nor down. Old Peter was firmly 
planted, and stood just beneath a large rock which he 
hugged with both arms. I enter into these details to 
make it more apparent that the position occupied by 
the party at the of the accident was not by 
any means excessively trying. We were compelled 
to pass over the exact spot where the slip occurred, 
and we found—even with shaken nerves—that z¢ was 
not a difficult place to pass. I have described the 
slope generally as difficult, and it is so undoubtedly 
to most persons, but it must be distinctly understood 
that Mr. Hadow slipped at an easy part. 

2 Or, more correctly, we held on as tightly as pos- 
sible. There was no time to change our position. 
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The young man did nothing but scream 
or sob, “We are lost! we are lost!’’ 
Fixed between the two, I could move 
neither up nor down. I begged young 
Peter to descend, but he dared not. Un- 
less he did, we could not advance. Old 
Peter became alive to the danger, and 


ROPE BROKEN ON THE MATTERHORN. 


swelled the cry, “We are lust! we are 
lost!’ The father's fear was natural— 
he trembled for his son ; the young man’s 
fear was cowardly—he thought of self 
alone. At last old Peter summoned up 
courage, and changed his position to a 
rock to which he could fix the rope: the 
young man then descended, and we all 
stood together. Immediately we did so, 
I asked for the rope which had given 
way, and found, to my surprise—indeed, 
to my horror—that it was the weakest of 
the three ropes. It was not brought, and 
should not have been employed, for the 
purpose for which it was used. It was 


old rope, and, compared with the others, | 


was feeble. It was intended as a reserve, 
in case we had to leave much rope be- 
hind attached to rocks, I saw at once 
that a serious question was involved, 
and made them give me theend. Ithad 
broken in mid-air, and it did not appear 
to have sustained previous injury. 

For more than two hours afterward I 
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thought almost every moment that the 
next would be my last, for the Taug- 
walders, utterly unnerved, were not only 
incapable of giving assistance, but were 
in such a state that a slip might have 
been expected from them at any mo- 
ment. After a time we were able.to do 
that which should have been done at first, 
and fixed rope to firm rocks, in addition 
to being tied together. These ropes were 
cut from time to time, and were left be- 
hind.* Even with their assurance the 
men were afraid to proceed, and several 
times old Peter turned with ashy face 
and faltering limbs, and said with ter- 
rible emphasis, “J cannot /” 

About 6 P. M. we arrived at the snow 
upon the ridge descending toward Zer- 
matt, and all peril was over. We fre- 
quently looked, but in vain, for traces 
of our unfortunate companions: we bent 
over the ridge and cried to them, but no 
sound returned. Convinced at last that 
they were within neither sight nor hear- 
ing, we ceased from our useless efforts, 
and, too cast down for speech, silently 
gathered up our things and the little 
effects of those who were lost, prepara- 
tory to continuing the descent. When 
lo! a mighty arch appeared, rising above 
the Lyskamm high into the sky. Pale, 
colorless and noiseless, but perfectly 
sharp and defined, except where it was 
lost in the clouds, this unearthly appari- 
tion seemed like a vision from another 
world, and almost appalled we watched 
with amazement the gradual develop- 
ment of two vast crosses, one on either 
side. If the Taugwalders had not been 
the first to perceive it, I should have 
doubted my senses. They thought it 
had some connection with the accident, 
and I, after a while, that it might bear 
some relation to ourselves. But our 
movements had no effect upon it. The 
spectral forms remained motionless. It 
was a fearful and wonderful sight, unique 
in my experience, and impressive beyond 
description, coming at such a moment.t¢ 

*These ends, I believe, are still attached to the 
rocks, and mark our line of ascent and descent. 

t See Frontispiece. I paid very little attention to 
this remarkable phenomenon, and was glad when it 


disappeared, as it distracted our attention. Under 
ordinary circumstances I should have felt vexed after- 
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I was ready to leave, and waiting for 
the others. They had recovered their 
appetites and the use of their tongues. 
They spoke in patois, which I did not 
understand. At length the son said in 
French, “Monsieur.” “Yes.” “We are 
poor men; we have lost our Herr; we 
shall not get paid; we can ill afford 
this.” * “Stop!’’ I said, interrupting him 
—"thatis nonsense: I shall pay you, of 
course, just as if your Herr were here.”’ 
They talked together in their patois for 
a short time, and then the son spoke 
again: ‘We don’t wish you to pay us. 
We wish you to write in the hotel-book 
at Zermatt and to your journals that we 
have not been paid.” ‘* What nonsense 
are you talking? I don’t understand 
you. What do you mean?” He pro- 


ceeded: ‘‘ Why, next year there will be 
many travelers at Zermatt, and we shall 
get more voyageurs.” 

Who would answer such a proposition ? 
I made them no reply in words, but they 
knew very well the indignation that I felt. 


ward at not having observed with greater precision 
an occurrence so rare and so wonderful. I can add 
very little about it to that which is said above. The 
sun was directly at our backs—that is to say, the fog- 
bow was opposite to the sun. The time was 6.30 
p.m. The forms were at once tender and sharp, neu- 
tral in tone, were developed gradually, and disappear- 
edsuddenly. The mists were light (that is, not dense), 
and were dissipated in the course of the evening. 

It has been suggested that the crosses are incorrect- 
ly figured in the Frontispiece, and that they were 
probably formed by the intersection of other circles or 
ellipses, as shown 
in the annexed 
diagram. I think 
this suggestion is 
very likely cor- 
rect, but I have 
preferred to fol- 
low my original 
memorandum, 

In Parry’s 
Narrative of an 
Attempt to Reach 
the North Pole, 
4to, 1828, there 
is, at pp. 99, 100, 
an account of the occurrence of a phenomenon analo- 
gous to the above-mentioned one: “At half-past 5 
P.M. we witnessed a very beautiful natural phenom- 
enon, A broad white fog-bow first appeared opposite 
to the sun, as was very commonly the case,” etc. I 
follow Parry in using the term fog-bow. 

*They had been traveling with, and had been en- 
gaged by, Lord F. Douglas, and so considered him 
their employer, and responsible to them. 

t Nor did I speak to them afterward, unless it was 








absolutely necessary, so long as we were together. 
Vou. IX.—42 
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They filled the cup of bitterness to over- 
flowing, and I tore down the cliff madly 
and recklessly, in a way that caused 
them, more than once, to inquire if I 
wished to kill them. Night fell, and for 
an hour the descent was continued in 
the darkness. At half-past nine a rest- 


MONSIEUR ALEX. SEILER. 


ing-place was found, and upon a wretch- 
ed slab, barely large enough to hold ‘the 
three, we passed six miserable hours. 
At daybreak the descent was resumed, 
and from the Hérnli ridge we ran down 
to the chalets of Buhl and on to Zermatt. 
Seiler met me at his door, and followed 
in silence to my room: “What is the 
matter?’ “The Taugwalders and I have 
returned.” He did not need more, and 
burst into tears, but lost no time in use- 
less lamentations, and set to work to 
arouse the village. Ere long a score of 
men had started to ascend the Hohlicht 
heights, above Kalbermatt and Z’Mutt, 
which commanded the plateau of the 
Matterhorngletscher. They returned af- 
ter six hours, and reported that they had 
seen the bodies lying motionless on the 
snow. This was on Saturday, and they 
proposed that we should leave on Sun- 
day evening, so as to arrive upon the 
plateau at daybreak on Monday. Un- 
willing to lose the slightest chance, the 
Rev. J. M’Cormick and I resolved to 
start on Sunday morning. The Zermatt 
men, threatened with excommunication 
by their priests if they failed to attend 
the early mass, were unable to accom- 
pany us. To several of them, at least, 
this was a severe trial, and Peter Perrn 
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declared with tears that nothing else 
would have prevented him from joining 
in the search for his old comrades. En- 
glishmen came to our aid. The Rev. J. 
Robertson and Mr. J. Phillpotts offered 
themselves and their guide, Franz An- 
dermatten: another Englishman lent us 
Joseph Marie and Alexandre Lochmatter. 
Frédéric Payot and Jean Tairraz of Cha- 
mounix also volunteered. 


THE MANILA ROPE.* 


We started at 2 A.M. on Sunday, the 
16th, and followed the route that we had 
taken on the previous Thursday as far 
as the Hérnli. From thence we went 
down to the right of the ridge, and 
mounted through the séracs of the Mat- 
terhorngletscher. By 8.30 we had got 
to the plateau at the top of the glacier, 
and within sight of the corner in which 
we knew my companions must be. As 
we saw one weather-beaten man after 
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another raise the telescope, turn deadly 
pale and pass it on without a word to 
the next, we knew that all hope was 
gone. Weapproached. They had fall- 
en below as ‘they had fallen above— 
Croz a little in advance, Hadow near 
him, and Hudson some distance behind, 
but of Lord F. Douglas we could see 
nothing.t We left them where they fell, 
buried in snow at the base of the grand- 
est cliff of the most majestic moun- 
tain of the Alps. 

All those who had fallen had been 
tied with the Manila, or with the 
second and equally strong rope, and 
consequently there had been only 
one link—that between old Peter 
and Lord F. Douglas— where the 
weaker rope had been used. This 
had a very ugly look for Taugwald- 
er, for it was not possible to sup- 
pose that the others would have 
sanctioned the employment of a 
rope so greatly inferior in strength 
when there were more than two 
hundred and fifty feet of the better 
qualities still out of use.t For the 
sake of the old guide (who bore a 
good reputation), and upon all other 
accounts, it was desirable that this 
matter should be cleared up; and af- 
ter my examination before the court 
of inquiry which was instituted by 
the government was over, I hand- 
ed in a number of questions which 
were framed so as to afford old Peter 
an opportunity of exculpating him- 
self from the grave suspicions which 
at once fell upon him. The ques- 
tions, I was told, were put and an- 
swered, but the answers, although 

promised, have never reached me. 


+ A pair of gloves, a belt and boot that had be- 
longed to him were found. This, somehow, became 
publicly known, and gave rise to wild notions, which 
would not have been entertained had it been also 
known that the boots of a// those who had fallen were 
off, and were lying upon the snow near the bodies. 

t I was one hundred feet or more from the others 
whilst they were being tied up, and am unable to 
throw any light on the matter. Croz and old Peter no 
doubt tied up the others. 

@This is not the only occasion upon which M. 
Clemenz (who presided over the inquiry) has failed to 
give up answers that he has promised. It is greatly to 





* The three ropes have been reduced by photog 


phy to the same scale. 





be reg d that he does not feel that the suppression 
of the truth is equally against the interests of travelers 
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Meanwhile, the administration sent 
strict injunctions to recover the bodies, 
and upon the rgth of July twenty-one 
men of Zermatt accomplished that sad 
and dangerous task. Of the body of 
Lord Francis Douglas they too saw noth- 
ing: it is probably still arrested on the 
rocks above.* The remains of Hudson 
and Hadow were interred upon the north 
side of the Zermatt church, in the pres- 
ence of a reverent crowd of sympathiz- 
ing friends. The body of Michel Croz 
lies upon the other side, under a simpler 
tomb, whose inscription bears honorable 
testimony to his rectitude, to his courage | 
and to his devotion.t 


and of the guides. If the men are untrustworthy, the 
public should be warned of the fact, but if they are 
blameless, why allow them to remain under unmerited 
suspicion ? 

Old Peter Taugwalder is a man who is laboring 
under an unjust accusation. Notwithstanding repeat- 
ed denials, even his des and nei: s at Zer- 
matt persist in asserting or insinuating that he cs the 
rope which led from him to Lord F. Douglas. In re- 
gard to this infamous charge, I say that he cou/d not 
do so at the moment of the slip, and that the end of 
the rope in my possession shows that he did not do so 
beforehand. There remains, however, the suspicious 
fact that the rope which broke was the thinnest and 
weakest one that we had. It is suspicious, because it 
is unlikely that any of the four men in front would 
have selected an old and weak rope when there was 
abundance of new and much stronger rope to spare; 
and on the other hand, because if Taugwalder thought 
that an accident was likely to happen, it was to his 
interest to have the weaker rope where it was placed. 

I should rejoice to learn that his answers to the 
questions which were put to him were satisfactory. 
Not only was his act at the critical moment wonderful 
as a feat of strength, but it was admirable in its per- 
formance at the right time. I am told that he is now 
nearly incapable of work—not absolutely mad, but 
with intellect gone and almost crazy ; which is not to 
be wondered at, whether we regard him as a man who 
contemplated a scoundrelly meanness, or as an in- 
jured man suffering under an unjust accusation. 

In respect to young Peter, it is not possible to speak 
in the same manner. The odious idea that he pro- 
pounded (which I believe emanated from /zm#) he has 
endeavored to trade upon, in spite of the fact that his 
father was paid (for both) in the presence of witnesses. 
Whatever may be his abilities as a guide, he is not one 
to whom I would ever trust my life: or afford any 
countenance. 

*This or a subsequent party discovered a sleeve. 
No other traces have been found. 

t At the instance of Mr. Alfred Wills, a subscrip- 
tion-list was opened for the benefit of the sisters of 
Michel Croz, who had been partly dependent upon 
his earnings. In a short time more than two hundred 
and eighty pounds were raised. This was considered 
sufficient, and the list closed. The proceeds were in- 
vested in French Rentes (by Mr. William Mathews), 
at the recommendation of M. Dupui, at that time 
mare of Chamounix. 
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So the traditional inaccessibility of the 
Matterhorn was vanquished, and was re- 
placed by legends of a more real cha- 
racter. Others will essay to scale its 
proud cliffs, but to none will it be the 


THE SECOND ROPE. 


mountain that it was to its early ex- 
plorers. Others may tread its summit- 
snows, but none will ever know the feel- 
ings of those who first gazed upon its 
marvelous panorama, and none, I trust, 
will ever be compelled to tell of joy turn- 
ed into grief, and of laughter into mourn- 
ing. It proved to be a stubborn foe; it 
resisted long and gave many a hard 
blew; it was defeated at last with an 
ease that none could have anticipated, 
but, like a relentless enemy conquered 
but not crushed, it took terrible ven- 
geance. The time may come when the 
Matterhorn shall have passed away, and 
nothing save a heap of shapeless frag- 
ments will mark the spot where the great 
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mountain stood, for, atom by atom, inch 
by inch, and yard by yard, it yields to 
forces which nothing can withstand. 
That time is far distant, and ages hence 
generations unborn will gaze upon its 
awful precipices and wonder at its unique 
form. However exalted may be their 
ideas and however exaggerated their 
expectations, none will come to return 
disappointed ! 


The play is over, and the curtain is 
about to fall. Before we part, a word 
upon the graver teachings of the moun- 
tains. See yonder height! ‘Tis far 
away—unbidden comes the word “Im- 
possible!’ ‘Not so,” says the moun- 
taineer. ‘The way is long,-I know: it’s 
difficult—it may be dangerous. It’s pos- 
sible, I’m sure: I'll seek the way, take 
counsel of my brother mountaineers, and 
find how they have gained similar heights 
and learned to avoid the dangers.”’ “He 
starts (all slumbering down below): the 
path is slippery—maybe laborious too. 
Caution and perseverance gain the day 
—the height is reached! and those be- 
neath cry, “Incredible! ‘tis superhu- 
man!” 

We who go mountain-scrambling have 
constantly set hefore us the superiority 
of fixed purpose or perseverance to brute 
force. We know that each height, each 
step, must be gained by patient, labor- 
ious toil, and that wishing cannot take 
the place of working: we know the 
benefits of mutual aid—that many a dif- 
ficulty must be encountered, and many 
an obstacle must be grappled with or 
turned; but we know that where there’s 
a'will there’s a way ; and we come back 
to'‘our daily occupations better fitted to 
fight the battle of life and to overcome 
the: impediments which obstruct our 
paths, strengthened and cheered by the 
recollection of past labors and by the 
memories of victories gained in other 
fields. 

I have not made myself an advocate 
or an apologist for mountaineering, nor 
do I now intend to usurp the functions 
of a moralist, but my task would have 
been ill performed if it had been con- 
cluded without one reference to the 
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more serious lessons of the mountaineer. 
We glory in the physical regeneration 
which is the product of our exertions; 
we exult over the grandeur of the scenes 
that are brought before our eyes, the 
splendors of sunrise and sunset, and the 
beauties of hill, dale, lake, wood and 
waterfall; but we value more highly the 
development of manliness, and the evo- 
lution, under combat with difficulties, of 
those noble qualities of human nature— 
courage, patience, endurance and for- 
titude. 

Some hold these virtues in less esti- 
mation, and assign base and contempt- 
ible motives to those who indulge in our 
innocent sport. 

Be thou chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 

escape calumny. 

Others, again, who are not detractors, 
find mountaineering, as a sport, to be 
wholly unintelligible. It is not greatly 
to be wondered at—we are not all con- 
stituted alike. Mountaineering is a pur- 
suit essentially adapted to the young or 
vigorous, and not to the old or feeble. 
To the latter toil may be no pleasure, 
and it is often said by such persons, 
“This man is making a toil of pleasure.” 
Toil he must who goes mountaineering, 
but out of the toil comes strength (not 
merely muscular energy—more than 
that, an awakening of all the faculties), 
and from the strength arises pleasure. 
Then, again, it is often asked, in tones 
which seem to imply that the answer 
must at least be doubtful, “ But does it 
repay you?’ Well, we cannot estimate 
our enjoyment as you measure your wine 
or weigh your lead: it is real, neverthe- 
less. If I could blot out every reminis- 
cence or erase every memory, still I 
should say that my scrambles amongst 
the Alps have repaid me, for they have 
given me two of the best things a man 
can possess—health and friends. 

The recollections of past pleasures 
cannot be effaced. Even now as I 
write they crowd up before me. First 
comes an endless series of pictures, 
magnificent in form, effect and color. 
I see the great peaks with clouded tops, 
seeming to mount up for ever and ever; 
I hear the music of the distant herds, 
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‘the peasant’s jodel and the solemn 
church-bells; and I scent the fragrant 
breath of the pines: and after these 
have passed away another train of 
thoughts succeeds—of those who have 
been upright, brave and true; of kind 
hearts and bold deeds; and of cour- 
tesies received at stranger hands, trifles 
in themselves, but expressive of that 
good-will toward men which is the es- 
sence of charity. 

Still, the last sad memory hovers 
round, and sometimes drifts across like 
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floating mist, cutting off sunshine and 
chilling the remembrance of happier 
times. There have been joys too great 
to be described in words, and there have 
been griefs upon which I have not dared 
to dwell; ahd with these in mind I say, 
Climb if you will, but remember that 
courage and strength are naught with- 
out prudence, and that a momentary 
negligence may destroy the happiness 
of a lifetime. Do nothing in haste, look 


well to each step, and from the begin- 
ning think what may be the end. 


APPENDIX. 


A. SUBSEQUENT ASCENTS OF THE MAT- 
TERHORN. 

Mr. CrauFurp Grove was the first traveler who 
ascended the Matterhorn after the accident. This 
was in August, 1867. He took with him as guides 
three mountaineers of the Val ‘Tournanche—J.-A. 
Carrel, J. Bich and S. Meynet, Carrel being the 
leader. The natives of Val ‘Tournanche were, of 
course, greatly delighted that his ascent was made 
upon their side. Some of them, however, were by no 
means well pleased that J.-A. Carrel was so much 
regarded. They feared, perhaps, that he would ac- 
quire the poly of the in. Just a month 
after Mr. Grove’s ascent, six Val Tournanchians set 
out to see whether they could not learn the route, 
and so come in for a share of the good things which 
were expected to arrive. They were three Maqui- 
gnazes, Cesar Carrel (my old guide), J.-B. Carrel, and 
a daughter of the last named! They left Breuil at 5 
A.M. on September 12, and at 3 Pp. M. arrived at the 
hut, where they passed the night. At 7 A. mM the next 
day they started again (leaving J.-B. Carrel behind), 
and proceeded along the ‘‘shoulder’’ to the final 
peak; passed the cleft which had stopped Bennen, 








and clambered up the comparatively easy rocks on 
the other side until they arrived at the base of the 
last precipice, down which we had hurled stones on 
July 14, 1865. They (young woman and all) were 
then about three hundred and fifty feet from the sum- 
mit! Then, instead of turning to the left, as Carrel 
and Mr. Grove had done, Joseph and J.-Pierre Ma- 
quignaz paid attention to the cliff in front of them, 
and managed to find a means of passing up, by clefts, 
ledges and gullies, to the summit. This was a short- 
er (and it appears to be an easier) route than that 
taken by Carrel and Grove, and it has been followed 
by all those who have since then ascended the moun- 
tain from the side of Breuil. Subsequently, a rope 
was fixed over the most difficult portions of the final 
climb. 

In the mean time they had not been idle upon the 
other side. A hut was constructed upon the eastern 
face at a height of 12,526 feet above the sea, near to 
the crest of the ridge which descends toward Zermatt 
(north-east ridge). This was done at the expense of 
Monsieur Seiler and of the Swiss Alpine Club. Mons. 
Seiler placed the execution of the work under the direc- 
tion of the Knubels, of the village of St. Nicholas, 
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in the Zermatt valley ; aad Peter Knubel, along with | honor of making the second ascent of the mountain 
Joseph Marie Lochmaiie= of the same village, had the | upon the northern side with Mr. Elliott. This took 
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PINNACLES NEAR SACHAS IN THE VALLEY OF THE DURANCE, FORMED FROM AN OLD MORAINE, 
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place on July 24 and 25, 1868. Since then numerous | which calls for mention is that by Signor Giordanc, 
ascents have been made, and of these the only one | on September 3-5, 1868. This gentleman came to 
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Breuil several times after his famous visit in 1865, 
with the intention of making the ascent, but he was 
always baffled by weather. In July, 1866, he got as high 
as the “‘ cravate”’ (with J.-A. Carrel and other men), 
and was detained there five days and nights, unable 
to move either up or down! At last, upon the 
above-named date, he was able to gratify his desires, 
and accomplished the feat of ding the i 
upon one side and descending it upon the other. 
Signor Giordano is, I believe, the only geologist who 
has ascended the Matterhorn. He spent a consider- 
able time in the examination of its structure, and be- 
came benighted on its eastern face in consequence. 





B. DENUDATION IN THE VALLEY OF 
THE DURANCE. 

In the summer of 1869, whilst walking up the val- 
ley of the Durance from Mont Dauphin to Briangon, 
I noticed, when about five kilométres from the latter 
place, some pi les on the in-slopes to the 
west of the road. I scrambled up, and found the re- 
markable natural pillars which are represented in the 
annexed engraving. They were formed out of an un- 
stratified conglomerate of gritty earth, boulders and 
stones. Some of them were more thickly studded 
with stones than a plum-pudding usually is with 
plums, whilst from others the stones projected like 
the spines from an echinoderm. The earth (or mud) 
was extremely hard and tenacious, and the stones 
embedded in it were extricated with considerable dif- 
ficulty. The mud adhered very firmly to the stones 
that were got out, but it was readily washed away in 
alittle stream near at hand. In a few minutes I ex- 
tracted fragments of syenite, mica-schist, several 
kinds of limestone and conglomerates, and some fossil 
plants characteristic of carboniferous strata. Most 
of the fragments were covered with scratches, which 
told that they had traveled underneath a glacier. 
The mud had all the character of glacier-mud, and the 
hillside was covered with drift. From these indica- 
tions, and from the situation of the pinnacles, I con- 
cluded that they had been formed out of an old mo- 
raine, The greatest of them were sixty to seventy 
feet high, and the moraine had therefore been at least 
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that height. I judged from appearances that the mo- 
raine was a frontal-terminal one of a glacier which 
had been an affluent of the great glacier that formerly 
occupied the valley of the Durance, and which during 
retrogression had made a stand upon this hillside near 
Sachas. This lateral glacier had flowed down a 
nameless vadlon which descends toward the east- 
south-east from the mountain called upon the French 
government map Sommet de |’ Eychouda (8740 feet). 

Only one of all the pinnacles that I saw was capped 
by a stone (a small one), and I did not notice any 
boulders lying in their immediate vicinity of a size 
sufficient to account for their production in the man- 
ner of the celebrated pillars near Botzen. The read- 
ers of Sir Charles Lyell’s Principles (10th ed., vol. i., 
Pp. 338) will remember that he attributes the formation 
of the Botzen pillars chiefly to the protection which 
boulders have afforded to the underlying matter from 
the direct action of rain. This is no doubt correct : 
the Botzen pinnacles are mostly capped by boulders 
of considerable dimensions. In the present instance 
this does not appear to have been exactly the case. 
Running water has cut the moraine into ridges (shown 
upon the right hand of the engraving), and has evi- 
dently assisted in the work of denudation. The group 
of pinnacles here figured belonged, in all probability, 
to a ridge which had been formed in this way, whose 
crest, in course of time, became sharp, perhaps at- 
tenuated. In sucha condition very small stones upon 
the crest of the ridge would originate little pinnacles : 
whether these would develop into larger ones would 
depend upon the quantity of stones embedded in the 
surrounding moraine- matter. I imagine that the 
largest of the Sachas pinnacles owe their existence to 
the portions of the moraine out of which they are 
formed having been studded with a greater quantity 
of stones and small boulders than the portions of the 
moraine which formerly filled the gaps between them ; 
and, of course, primarily, to the facts that glacier-mud 
is extremely tenacicus when dry, and is readily wash- 
ed away. ‘Thus, the present form of the pinnacles is * 
chiefly due to the direct action of rain, but their pro- 
duction was assisted, in the first instance, by the ac- 
tion of running water. 
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HE regular approach to Constanti- 
nople is as rich in historic memories 
as in exquisite scenery. The Danube 
is such a “slow coach,”’ owing to its im- 
peded navigation and its inferior steam- 
ers, that all the world takes passage by 
the Dardanelles ; though this can hardly 
have been the case with the Cockney 
traveler, who, when asked if he had seen 
the Dardanelles, replied, ‘Oh, to be sure 
—I breakfasted with them in Paris!" 
Before you enter this renowned strait 
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the Trieste steamer carries you over the 
route of the greatest of the apostles, right 
under Cyprus, close to Crete, perhaps in 
the teeth of that Levant hurricane, the 


Euroclydon. After sailing by the harbor 
of Agamemnon's fleet, you coast the low 
shore of Troy and see the mound com- 
memorating Achilles, delaying a mo- 
ment near these Dardanelles forts, 
whose immense guns have been so fa- 
Twelve hours more of steaming 
and the most coveted city of Europe 
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looms in sight; as with all Oriental cit- ; ing us for the squalor and wretchedness 
ies distance lending enchantment to the | within. The glory of the scene is partly 
view, and the outward splendor ill prepar- | the blending of colors, partly the sur- 
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A STREET SCENE. 


passing elegance of the tall minarets | ture herself is not wanting, and there are 
and majestic domes, partly the Arabic | noble mountains for a background on 
and Saracenic architecture of many a | the Asiatic shore. 

palace lining the blue waters; but Na- The Golden Horn, the inner harbor, 
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richly deserves its name. The com- 
merce of the world could be sheltered 
there, and the largest frigate land its 
crew on the solid street. Washed clean 
by the flowing “ Sweet Waters,”’ its banks 
are lined on one side with arsenals, bar- 
racks and hospitals, and dotted on the 
other with pavilions and palaces. On 
fine days a fleet of gayly-painted canoes 
will carry you in sight of the Greeks’ 
quarters, the West End of Constantino- 
ple, past the palace of the sultan’s moth- 
er, the famous burial-place of Eyoub and 
its mosque, until, the arm of the sea 
contracting, you gradually approach the 
former sultan’s summer-house, the graves 
of his more renowned horses, and the 
marble kiosk where he was wont to smoke 
away many an hour, lulled by the sound 
of falling water. 

Along these sloping banks picnics are 
held the summer long, musical enter- 
tainments are given, the young Greeks 
dance, the fragrant coffee is sipped from 
eggshell cups, the time-killing ‘ hubble- 
bubble ”’ is smoked by rose-lipped maid- 
ens, while gentlemen lose themselves 
over the stronger chibouque. 

Constantine showed genius in select- 
ing this spot for the imperial city. It is 
the bridge of two continents, the conflu- 
ence of two seas, the union-point of 
Grecian and Asiatic arts and manners. 
It towers over the Bosphorus on seven 
hills, each hill crowned by superb build- 
ings, which bear aloft the waning Cres- 
cent amidst masses of cypress and 
orange trees, numerous domes rising 
over baths and mosques, the flags of all 
nations floating around, the whitest of 
minarets piercing the heavens, the mix- 
ture of traffic and pleasure forming a far 
richer scene than Rome can ever have 
offered. : 

But the enchantment vanishes as you 
draw near. Mouldering city walls, over- 
grown with the rank weeds of many cen- 
turies, tell the story of twenty-seven sieges 
and three captures: vast squares are pass- 
ed with naked chimneys marking where 
extensive conflagrations have been, and 
the immense cemeteries are filled with 
half-ruined monuments. The Turk nev- 
ez repairs : a bending minaret, a cracked 
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dome, a broken window, a leaning wall, 
a yawning grave, provokes no notice, 
Everywhere decay stare$ one in the face. 
Many a Mussulman feels it to be the 
national doom. Often the streets are 
cumbered with ruins. Often the sacred 
cemeteries or the “Sweet Waters” betray 
the fallen turbans of some gilded tomb. 
What a type of the Ottoman empire! 
How visibly is life ebbing away from its 
unburied corpse! How that fatalism 
which is the backbone of its faith pledges 
the dissolution of an empire which no 
foreign powers will again combine to 
uphold ! 

So I believe; and yet I admire many 
traits in this city’s life: its honesty, for 
instance. Warrington Smith bought 
some goods of a Turkish merchant for 
seventy-five piasters. Such was the 
price, but the Mussulman had expected 
to be beaten down half; so when he de- 
livered the bundle he returned the pieces 
he had intended to deduct from the price. 
No mosque has more minarets than that 
of Achmet; but more imposing than its 
architectural grandeur is that famous 
gallery where a fabulous amount of plate 
and jewels has been deposited for safe- 
keeping by families leaving the city, 
some of whom have fallen victims to 
the cholera or plague. No iron vault 
encloses this uncounted heap of treasure, 
no combination-lock secures its door, no 
sleepless sentinel forbids access. Noth- 
ing but general honesty guards it from 
needy sultans or famished revolutionists. 
At the mosque Suleiman I found a small- 
er illustration of the same hardy virtue. 
The door was open, the shrine deserted : 
there was no one to betray the sexton if 
he took my bribe. I offered four times 
what would have been “open sesame”’ 
to any Christian church, and was refused. 
I honored that poor sexton, and thought 
better of human nature. 

Constantinople is the most temperate 
capital of its size in the world. Spend- 
ing day after day in the open air, wan- 
dering among the common folk, having 
at one time several people in my employ, 
even in the biting air before daylight | 
never found any Turk drinking stronger 
beverage than coffee. But that is noth- 
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ing to their great annual fast. During 
the Ramadan, which lasts a whole 
month, from sunrise to sunset the pant- 
ing boatman, the heavy-laden porter 
will touch nothing like food, not even 
tobacco, and no drink whatever; and 
at sundown will make up for this absti- 
nence not by a drunken carouse, but by 
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a larger dish of pilau and a longer smoke 
of Latakia. To be sure, temperance is 
a part of the Turk’s religion, but is it 
not of ours? And ¢ha?/ religion—an im- 
posture as we call it—has something very 
real in its worship at four in the morning 
the year round, its indifference to ‘In- 
fidel"’ gaze, the heartiness of all its ob- 
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DANCING DERVISHES. 


servances, the severity of its daily self- 
denials. Often have I found the shop 
entirely open while the shopman was at 
his prayers, and I have taken up the 
goods to see if anybody would remon- 
strate, and laid them down again without 
anybody’s interference. And how often 
have I watched the thin-clad boatman 
kneeling in prayer on the wet sand or in 
drizzling rain, “the world forgetting, by 





the world forgot’! To be sure, there is 
less of this outward piety at Constan- 
tinople than where Christians are less 
common, but it is a character of the re- 
ligion not to mind being sneered at, to 
feel sustained by a divine sanction, and 
lifted far above the criticism of men by 
the favor of Heaven. 

Hospitality is another striking feature 
of the Moslem faith, and belongs to these 
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patriarchal lands. Even the meanest | every stranger in its khan; fugitives 
village provides a few days’ shelter for | from every nation are protected by en- 
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THE GRAND BAZAAR, 


tering its territory; every pasha invites | much, it is exceedingly soothing to a 
the traveler to taste his coffee and smoke | spirit chafed by disappointment, fatigue, 
his tobacco, wishing him a prosperous | excessive heat, the ever-besetting ver- 
journey and offering him government | min. It gilds the chain if no more. 

protection. And if this does not mean The dervishes I take to be an emblem 
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of Mohammedanism. Once the inspi- 
ration of the Faithful, their decay of 
fervor is apparent enough. Their col- 
leges are sometimes deserted, and deser- 
tion in Turkey means ruin. Still, their 
exercises are worth looking in upon any 
Friday noon after the mosque service. 
The Whirling and the Howling saints 
are not altogether unlike. After some 
readings or recitations from the Koran, 
performed by a circle of wild-looking 
men, some of them exceedingly old and 
some evidently insane, comes among the 
Whirlers a waltz, each performer turning 
on his own axis, some of them hundreds 
of times, without getting dizzy or falling 
from fatigue. The Howlers, on the other 
hand, shout the name of Allah ever fast- 
er and louder as the music gets more up- 
roarious, until it becomes nothing better 
than the bellowing of a hound: then 
two or three make a dive at the bare 
walls, striking them again and again 
with the naked head, until somebody 
seizes the frenzied fanatics and lays 
them, just breathing, on their backs. 
Running daggers through the cheek is 
still done, but rarely, because the heart 
of a ferocious superstition is becoming 
death-chilled, its weekly service is fossil- 
izing into a ceremony. The only mys- 
tery is why an iron skewer thrust through 
and through the mouth should do no 
harm—the butting of one’s head against 
a marble block leave any brains. It 
must be that the excitement sustains the 
system—that fervor of feeling makes up 
for the injury done to the frame. 

I have spoken of the shops. They 
are funny little boxes, with one half of 
the cover turned up, the other half laid 
down as a counter. The purchaser 
stands outside, the merchant squats with- 
in. No goods are made a show of; there 
seems to be no anxiety to sell; no anger 
at having everything turned topsy-turvy ; 
no offence at an offer of just half the 
asking price. The bazaars are collec- 
tions of shopkeepers in some particular 
branch—gloomy sheds, often odorous, 
generally dingy, crowded and stupid. 
The number of tobacco-pipe merchants 
and manufacturers amazes one at Con- 
Stantinople as at Damascus. An amber | 
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mouthpiece often costs hundreds of dol- 
lars: the long cherry tube is beautifully 
wrought in gay silks, and jewels often 
glitter along the sides, because the pasha 
expects to pass his pipe round among 
his visitors, and has no better means of 
displaying his wealth. His wife cannot 
receive strangers and make her parlor a 
museum, because the harem is forbidden 
ground: her slippers outside the door 
prevent even her husband's entrance ; 
and most of his leisure he is glad to 
spend anywhere else than in such mo- 
notonous stupor. A genuine Turk sees 
hardly any Turkish ladies: he never 
beholds his wife till after marriage, and 
does not commonly marry more than 
one, unless he is some grand official who 
is expected to live in style. He never 
alludes to his family in public, or ex- ° 
pects it to be alluded to: to ask after 
madame’s health would be the worst 
insult. The French ambassador's wife ; 
succeeded admirably when she present- 
ed some silks to Mrs. Redschid Pasha 
through the prime minister, by saying, 
“Please accept these, sir: you will know 
how to use them.” 

Among the antiquities are some cis- 
terns which are perfectly gigantic. That 
of the ‘“‘thousand-and-one columns,” ex- 
aggerated from a quarter of that number, 
would alone supply the city with water 
through a year's siege, but it is nowa 
silk-factory, exceedingly cool in summer, 
and as decidedly unhealthy. It has play- 
ed some part in politics by sheltering 
those whom a change of dynasty put in 
danger of the bowstring. In another of 
these cisterns (perhaps an abandoned 
quarry) there is water enough to float a 
boat; and lives have sometimes been 
lost in its dark recesses, about whose ex- 
tent there seemed to be some mystery. 

No other city has anything like such 
burial-grounds for immensity. The dead 
actually occupy more ground than the 
living, and are never encroached upon 
by streets or buildings. Huge forests of 
grand old cypresses cover millions of 
marble monuments extending back four 
hundred years. Fortunately, the ground 
is not lost to the public, as the citizens 
have no dread of the cemetery, and the 
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MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA. 


gayety of its decorations, as well as the 
beauty of its position, makes it a precious 
breathing-place for the city. And there 
is something noble in the idea of per- 
fect repose—that even the beggar rests 
immovably until the judgment trump, 
sung to by innumerable birds, cheered 
by the play of children, greeted, so long 
as any friend survives, with occasional 
flowers. 

The solitary story of Turkish super- 
stition which reached my ears was. of 
a dervish who had hid himself in a sul- 
tan’s tomb in the Eyoub cemetery, and 
who cried out “Water! water!" as a 
procession marched by. He meant to 
practice on pious credulity, and secure a 
grant of money for prayers over the 
dead. But Mahmoud’s successor was 





in the procession, and snuffed up the 
nonsense at once: “He wants water, 
doeshe? Well, give him the Bosphorus, 
then." So the tomb was opened, and 
soon the concealed dervish was swim- 
ming for life in the cold bath he had so 
unexpectedly earned. 

There is a legend of the capture of 
the city by the Mussulmans still current 
and still credited. A priest was engaged 
in his morning devotions before the high 
altar of Saint Sophia when the fierce 
shouts of the bloodthirsty conquerors 
drove him to a gide-altar, where he car- 
ried the sacred vessels and continued 
the service. As they drew near the walls 
opened and he disappeared, leaving a 
promise to return the twenty-fourth day 
of May, 1864, and complete the un- 
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finished sacrifice on the grand altar of 
Justinian. 

The gentleman failed for some reason 
to keep his appointment. Moslem wor- 
ship goes on still under that Christian 
dome; the Koran is read there instead 
of the Gospels; prayer goes up daily in 
the name of the Arabian prophet, in- 
stead of the Nazarene. But I have faith 
he will yet come. The Russian ava- 
lanche every year draws nearer to Con- 
stantinople. The czar’s hand is out- 
stretched to seize this key of the Medi- 
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is certain to supply his most urgent want 
—is bound to re-establish his Church at 
its ancient fountain-head—is summoned 
to redeem the True Faith from the stain 
of four centuries of servitude. It is only 
a question of time. Recent reforms in 
Turkey have chilled the people’s faith; 
debts have accumulated upon the pal- 
sied government's hands; the fanaticism 
which was its life has grown cold as a 
tombstone ; the mouldering graves which 
crowd upon the living in the imperial 
city seem to cry aloud, ‘* Dust unto dust !”” 


terranean. Through the weakness of F. W. HoLianpb. 


France and the apathy of England he 
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| Be the plover pipe in the marshy grain, 

The hart and the hind go play, 

But the fowler lurks in the maiden cane, 
And the huntsman hides in the bay. 


The eagle may soar like a rising shout 
To the very deeps of the sky, 

But the whistling bullet will find him out, 
Though hé be ever so high. 


The salmon may leap in a fringe of froth, 
And the trout in the lake may laugh, 

But the fisherman’s net will have them both, 
And cruel the barbéd gaff. 


If ever the blue sky wears a sun 
That is glad in the sight of day, 
The sorrowing stars come one by one 

And gather its glory away; 


And if ever the heart is rich and strong 
As a bridegroom's first caress, 

The death-grief comes, in its cruel wrong, 
And turns it to bitterness. 


Then let the plover pipe in the grain, 
The hart and the hind go play, 
But the fowler lurks in the maiden cane, 
And the huntsman hides in the bay. 
W. W. HARNEY. 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF HETH.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Unto the great Twin Brethren 
We keep this solemn feast. 

Swift, swift the great Twin Brethren 
Came spurring from the east ! 


ASTOR and Pollux did us notable 
service that morning at Worcester. 
Arthur was coming round to see Bell be- 
fore we started. Queen Tita was op- 
pressed by anxious fears, and declared 
that now the crisis had come, and that 
the young man from Twickenham would 
demand some pledge from Bell as he 
bade her good-bye. The dread of this 
danger drove the kindly little woman 
into such exaggerations of his miscon- 
duct of yesterday that I began to won- 
der if this Arthur was the same lad she 
used to pet and think so much of when 
he came down to Leatherhead and daw- 
dled with my lady and Bell along the 
Surrey lanes of an evening. What had 
changed him since then ? 

“You are pleased to be profound,” 
says Tita abruptly. 

Well, I was only pointing out to her 
that one of the chief accomplishments of 
life is consideration for the sick, and that 
whereas nearly all women seem to have 
an instinct that way, men only acquire 
the habit as the result of experience and 
reflection. Indeed, with most women 
the certain passport to their interest and 
kindliness is to be unwell and exact a 
great deal of patient service from them. 
Now—I was saying to Tita when she 
uttered that unnecessary rebuke—why 
don't women show the same considera- 
tion to those who are mentally ailing— 
to the unfortunate persons whose vexed 
and irritated brain renders them peevish 
and ill-tempered? Once get a patient 
down with fever, and all his fractious 
complainings are soothed and all his 
querulous whims are humored. But 
when the same man is rendered a little 
insane by meeting with a disappoint- 
ment, or if he is unable to stand being 





crossed in argument, so that the mildest 
statement about some such contested 
subject as the American war, Governor 
Eyre or the annexation of Alsace sends 
a flash of flame through his head, why 
should not the like allowance be made 
for his infirmities ?_ Why should the man 
who is ill-tempered because of a fever be 
humored, caressed and coaxed, and the 
man who is ill-tempered because his 
reason is liable to attacks of passion be 
regarded as an ill-conditioned boor, not 
fit for the society of well-bred ladies and 
gentlemen? 

“T think,” says Tita with a little 
warmth, ‘“‘you do nothing now but try 
to invent excuses for Arthur. And it is 
not fair. I am very sorry for him if he 
is so vexed that he loses his temper, but 
that does not excuse his being absolutely 
rude.” 

“But his rudeness is part of his ail- 
ment,” I venture to say. ‘Ordinarily, 
he is the mildest and gentlest of young 
men, who would shrink from a charge 
of rudeness as the worst thing you could 
urge against him. At present he is off 
his head. He does not know what he 
says, or, rather, he is incapable of con- 
trolling his utterances. He is really sick 
with a fever, though it isn’t one of those, 
apparently, that secure the commisera- 
tion of even the most angelic of women.” 

I regarded that last expression as ef- 
fective, but no. My lady remarked that 
she was not accustomed to the treatment 
of the insane, and that another day such 
as that she had just passed would soon 
make her as ill as himself. 

Our bonny Bell did not seem so dis- 
turbed as might have been expected. 
When we went down to the coffee-room 
we found the lieutenant and her sitting 
at opposite sides of a small table deeply 
engaged over a sheet of paper. On our 
entrance the document was hastily folded 
up and smuggled away. 

“It is a secret,’ said the lieutenant, 
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anticipating inquiry. “You shall not 
know until we are away on our journey 
again. It is a packet to be opened ina 
quiet place—no houses near, no persons 
to listen; and then—and then—” 

“Perhaps it will remain a secret? 
Bien! Life is not long enough to let 
one meddle with secrets, they take.up so 
much time in explanation ; and then they 
never contain anything.” 

“But this is a very wonderful thing,” 
said the lieutenant, “and you must hurry 
to get away from Worcester that you shall 
hear of it.” 

We were, however, to have another 
sealed packet that morning. Master 
Arthur, knowing full well that he would 
have but little chance of speaking pri- 
vately with Bell, had entrusted his 
thoughts to a piece of paper and an en- 
velope, and just as we were in the breath 
of departure the young man appeared. 
The truth was, the lieutenant had order- 
ed the horses to be put in some quarter 
of an hour before the time we had said 
we should start; and my lady showed 
so much anxiety to set forth at once that 
I saw she hoped to leave before Arthur 
came. 

The phaeton stood in the archway of 
the hotel, and on the stone steps were 
flung the rugs and guide-books. 

“My dear,” says Tita, rather anxiously, 
to Bell, ‘do get in! The horses seem 
rather fresh, and—and—” 

“Won't you wait to bid good-bye to 
Arthur ?”’ says Bell. 

“It is impossible to say when he will 
come: he will understand—I will leave 
a message for him,"’ says Queen Titania, 
all in a breath; and with that the lieu- 
tenant assists Bell to get up in front. 

I have the reins in my hand, awaiting 
orders. The last rugs are thrown up, 
books stowed away, everything in readi- 
ness: Tita takes her seat behind, and 
the lieutenant is on the point of getting 
up. 

At this moment Arthur comes round 
the corner, is amazed for a moment to 
see us ready to start, and then suddenly 
brings out a letter. ‘‘Bell,"’ he said, “I 
—I have —there is something here I 
want you to see—only a moment, and 
Vor. IX.—43 
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you can give me an answer now—yes or 
no—" 

The unfortunate young man was obvi- 
ously greatly excited, his face quite pale, 
and his speech rapid and broken. He 
handed up the letter: the crisis that Tita 
had endeavored to avoid had come. But 
in this our darkest hour—as I have al- 
ready hinted—Castor and Pollux came 
to the rescue. It was the battle of the 
Lake Regillus acted once again in the 
gateway of the Worcester Star Hotel. 
For Pollux, casting his head about and 
longing to start, managed to fix his bit 
on the end of the pole, and of course a 
wild scene ensued. Despite the efforts 
of the ostler, that horse threw himself 
back on his haunches; the phaeton de- 
scribed a curve and was driven against 
the wall with a loud crash; the people 
about ran back, and the lieutenant jump- 
ed out and sprang to the horses’ heads. 
Pollux was still making violent efforts to 
extricate himself, and Castor, having be- 
come excited, was plunging about; so 
that for a moment it seemed as though 
the vehicle would be shattered in pieces 
against the wall of the court. The wo- 
men were quite stili, except that Tita 
uttered a little suppressed cry as she saw 
the lieutenant having his feet kicked 
away from him. But he recovered him- 
self, stuck to the animals’ heads, and 
with the assistance of the ostler at last 
managed to get the bit off. Then both 
horses sprung forward. It would have 
been impossible to have confined them 
longer in this narrow place. The lieu- 
tenant leaped in behind, and the next 
moment the phaeton was out in the main 
street of Worcester, both horses plung- 
ing and pulling so as to turn all eyes to- 
ward us. Certainly it was a good thing 
the thoroughfare was pretty clear. The 
great Twin Brethren, not knowing what 
diabolical occurrence had marked their 
setting out, were speeding away from 
the place with might and main; and 
with scarcely a look at Worcester we 
found ourselves out in the country again, 
amid quiet and wooded lanes, with all 
the sweet influences of a bright summer 
morning around us. 

“TI hope you are not hurt,” said my 
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lady to the lieutenant, who was looking 
about to see whether the smash had 
taken some of our paint off or done other 
damage. 

“Oh, not in the least, madame,” he 
said, “but I find that, one of my boots 
it is cut, so that I think the shoe of the 
horse must have done it. And has he 
caught on the pole before ?” 

“Only once,”’ she says. 

“Then I would have the bit made with 
bars across, so that it will be more dif- 
ficult; for suppose this did happen in 
the road, and there was a ditch and he 
backed you—” 

“I suppose we should go over,” re- 
marked Queen Titania philosophically. 
“But it is strange how often accidents in 
driving might occur, and how seldom 
they dooccur. But we must really have 
the bit altered.” 

“Well,” I say privately to my com- 
panion, “what message did you leave 
with Arthur?” 

“T could not leave any,” she said, “for 
of course when the horses went. back he 
had to get out of their way. But he will 
understand that I will write to him.” 

“Have you read the letter ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Do, like a good girl, and have it 
over. Thatis always the best way. You 
must not go into this beautiful country 
that lies ahead with a sort of cloud 
around you.” 

So Bell took out the letter and furtive- 
ly opened it. She read it carefully over 
without uttering a word: then she con- 
tinued looking at it for a long time. 

“T am very glad that accident occur- 
red,’ she remarks in a low voice. “He 
said I was to answer ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ I 
could not do that to such a letter as this ; 
and if I had refused he would have been 
very much hurt. I will write to him from 
whatever place we stop at to-night.” 

This resolution seemed greatly to com- 
fort her. If any explanation were need- 
ed, it was postponed until the evening, 
and in the mean time we had fine weath- 
er, fresh air and all the bright colors of 
an English landscape around us. Bell 
rapidly resumed her ordinary good spir- 
its. She begged to have the reins, and 
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when these had been handed over to her 
with various cautions, the’ excitement of 
driving a pair of horses that yet showed 
considerable signs of freshness brought 
a new color into her cheeks. The route 
which we now followed was one of the 
prettiest we had yet encountered. In- 
stead of following the old stage-coach 
route by Droitwich, we struck almost 
due north by a line of small and pictu- 
resque villages lying buried in the heart 
of this deeply-wooded country. The 
first of these was Ombersley—a curious 
little clump of cottages, nearly all of 
which were white, with black bars of 
woodwork crossed and recrossed; and 
they had odd gables and lattices and 
decorations, so that they looked almost 
like toy cottages. Wearing white and 
black in this prominent way, our Uhlan 
immediately claimed them as Prussian 
property, but beyond the fact of their 
showing the Prussian colors there was 
little else foreign-looking about those 
old-fashioned English houses lying along 
this level lane, and half hidden amid 
elms. As we got up into the higher 
ground above Ombersley we found 
around us a very pretty landscape; and 
it seemed to strike my gentle companion 
that the names of the villages around 
had been chosen to accord with the ten- 
der and sylvan beauties of this pretty 
piece of country. One of the sign-posts 
we passed had inscribed on it, “To Do- 
verdale and Hampton Lovett.” Then 
in the neighborhood are Elmley Lovett, 
Elmbridge, Crossway Green and Gar- 
deners’ Grove; while down between 
these runs Doverdale Brook, skirting 
Westmoor Park, the large house of 
which we could see as a faint blue 
mound amid the general leafage. The 
country, which is flat about Ombersley, 
gets more undulating about Hartlebury 
and on toward Kidderminster. The 
road winds up and down gentle hills, 
with tall and ruddy banks of sand on 
each side, which are hanging with every 
variety of wild flower and wayside weed. 
On both hands dense woods come down 
to these tall and picturesque banks, and 
you drive through an atmosphere laden 
with mist and resinous scents, 
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It was fortunate for us, indeed, that 
before starting we had lived for a time 
in town, for all the various perfumes of 
the hedges and fields came upon us with 
a surprise. Every now and again on 
these pleasant mornings we would drive 
past a hay-field, with the warm and sweet 
odors blowing all around. Or perhaps 
it was a great bank of wild-rose bushes 
that filled the air with scent. Then the 
lime trees were in flower; and who does 
not know the delight of passing under 
the boughs laden with blossom when the 
bees are busy overhead? More rarely, 
but still frequently enough in this favor- 
ed country, a whiff of honeysuckle was 
borne to us as we passed. And if these 
things sweetened the winds that blew 
about us, consider what stars of color 
refreshed the eye as we drove gently 
past the tall hedge-rows and borders of 
woods—the golden rock-roses, purple 
patches of wild thyme, the white glim- 
mering of stitchwort and campion, the 
yellow spires of the snapdragon, and a 
thousand others. And then when we 
ceased to speak there was no blank of 
silence. Away over the hay-field the 
lark floated in the blue, making the air 
quiver with his singing ; the robin, perch- 
ed on a fence, looked at us saucily, and 
piped a few notes by way of remark; 
the blackbird was heard, flute-throated, 
down in the hollow recesses of a wood; 
and the thrush, in a holly tree by the 
wayside, sang out his sweet, clear song, 
that seemed to rise in strength as the 
breeze awoke a sudden rustling through 
the long woods of birch and oak. 

“Well, touching that sealed packet ?” 
says my lady aloud. 

“Oh no, madame,” replied the lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘this is not the time for it. If I 
must tell you the truth, it is only a drink- 
ing-song I have been trying to remem- 
ber of a young Englishman who was at 
Bonn with me; and mademoiselle was 
so good this morning as to alter some 
of the words. But now ?—a drinking- 
song in this fine, quiet country? No. 
After we have got to Kidderminster, and 
when we drive away after lunch, then 
mademoiselle will play for you the air I 
did show to her, and I will sing you the 
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song. All what is necded is that you 
drink some Rhine wine at Kiddermin- 
ster to make you like the song.” 

“Kidderminster Rhine wine!" ex- 
claims one of the party, with a groan. 
He knows that whatever is suggested 
now by the lieutenant finds favor with a 
clear majority of the party. 

“That was a very good young fellow,” 
continues the lieutenant as we drive over 
a high slope and come in view of a mass 
of manufactories. “ Very big and strong 
he was: we did call him der grosse Eng-\ 
lander always; and one time, in the 
winter, when there was much snow, we 
had a supper-party at his room. We 
had many duels then, for we were only 
boys, but the Englishman was not sup- 
posed to be challenged, for he knew 
nothing of our swords, but he was al- 
ways ready to fight with his fists, for all 
that. And this evening I am afraid we 
did drink too much beer, and young 
Schweitzer of Magdeburg—he died at 
K@6niggratz, the unfortunate! in '66—he 
was very angry with the Englander for 
laughing at his sweetheart, who was but 
a young lady in a school there. And 
he challenged the Englishman, and went 
up to him and said he would not go 
away until there was a fight; and do 
you know what your countryman did? 
He lifted Schweitzer up in his arms like 
a baby, and carried him down the stairs, 
and opened the door and put him in the 
snow outside, very gently. There was 
so much laughing over that that we all 
said it was very good; and Schweitzer 
was grown sober by the cool of the snow, 
and he laughed too, and I think they 
swore briiderschaft about it afterward. 
Oh, he was a very clever fellow, your 
countryman, and had more delight in 
our songs than any German I ever knew. 
But you know how that is?’ 

Madame said it was no wonder any 
one should be in love with the German 
songs, but the lieutenant shook his head : 
“That is not it at all: no. This is it— 
that when you know only a little of a 
language you do not know what is com- 
monplace in it. The simple phrase 
which is commonplace to others is full 
of meaning to you. So I find it with 
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your English. You would laugh if I 
told you that I find much meaning in 
poetry that you think only good for chil- 
dren, and in old-fashioned writing which 
looks affected now. Because, madame, 
is it not true that all commonplace 
phrases meant some new thing at one 
time? It is only my ignorance. that I 
do not know they have grown old and 
worth little. Now the evening at Twick- 
enham I did hear you go over the names 
of old-fashioned English songs, and 
much fun was made of the poetry. But 
to me that was very good—a great deal 
of it—because nothing in English is to 
me commonplace as yet.” 

“How fortunate you must be!’’ says 
one of the party with a sigh. 

“You laugh when you say, ‘ Flow on, 
thou shining river!’ Why? The river 
flows: it shines. I see a picture out of 
the words, like the man who wrote them: 
I am not accustomed to them so as to 
think them stupid. Then I saw you 
laugh when some one said, ‘I dreamt 
that I dwelt in marble halls.’ I did read 
that song, and although it is stupid that 
the man thinks he will live in marble 
halls, I found much tenderness in it. 
So with this young Englishman. He 
knew nothing of what was commonplace 
in our language. If you gave him chil- 
dren’s rhymes, he looked at the mean- 
ing, and judged it all by that. And 
when we showed him stiff, artificial 
verses of old times, he seemed to go 
back to the time when they were writ- 
ten, and believe much in them and like 
them. That is a very good thing in ig- 
norance, I think—when you know not 
much of a language, and every word 
has much meaning in it, and there is no 
commonplace anywhere.” 

This lecture of the lieutenant took us 
into Kidderminster. What married man 
is not familiar with this name, held up 
to him as an awful threat in reply to his 
grumblings about the price of Turkey 
and Brussels carpets? As we drove in 
to the busy town, signs of the prevailing 
manufacture were everywhere apparent 
in the large red-brick factories. We put 
up at the “ Lion,”’ and while Von Rosen 
went off to buy himself a new pair of 
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boots, we went for a stroll up to the in- 
teresting old church, the fine krasses 
and marble monuments of which have 
drawn many a stranger ‘to the spot. 
Then we climbed up to the top of the 
tower, and from the roof thereof had a 
spacious view over the level and wooded 
country, which was deeply streaked by 
bands of purple where the clouds threw 
their shadows. Far below us lay the 
red, busy, smoky town set amid green 
fields, while the small river ran through 
it like a black snake, for the bed had 
been drained, and in the dark mud a 
multitude of boys could be seen wading, 
scooping about for eels. When we de- 
scended, Von Rosen had got his boots, 
and was prowling about the churchyard 
reading the curious inscriptions there. 
One of them informed the world of the 
person laid beneath that, “added to the 
character of a Gentleman,.his actions 
were coeval with his Integrity, Hospital- 
ity and Benevolence.” But our ami- 
able guide, who had pointed out to us 
all the wonderful features of Kidder- 
minster and its neighborhood, evidently 
looked on one particular gravestone as 
the chief curiosity of the place; for this, 
he informed us, was placed over a man 
who had prepared the vault and the 
inscription ten years before his death. 
Here is the legend: 


To the Memory of 
Joun Orton, 
A Man FrRoM LBICESTERSHIRE, 
And when he is dead he must lie under 
Here. 


The man from Leicestershire was not 
“alone among mortals” in anticipating 
his end in this fashion; but no matter. 
A man may well be allowed to humor 
himself in the way of a tombstone: it 
is the last favor he can ask from the 
world. 

“Now,” said the lieutenant as we 
drove away from this manufacturing 
town into the sweet country again, 
“shall I sing you the song which the 
young Englishman used to sing for us? 
or shall we wait until evening ?” 

* Now, by all means,”’ said Bell ; “and 
if you will be so good as to get me 
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out the guitar, I will try to play you an 
accompaniment.” 

“A guitar accompaniment to a drink- 
ing-song !"’ says Titania. 

“Oh, but this is not a drinking-song, 
exactly, madame: it is a very moral 
song, and. we shall discuss each verse 
as it goes along, and you will make 
alterations of it.” 

So he got out the guitar. We were 
now far away from any houses —all 
around us great woods that lay dark 
and green under a clouded afternoon 
sky. The road was very hilly, and 
sometimes, from the summit of a great 
height, we caught a glimpse of a long 
western stretch of country lying blue 
and misty under the gray sky. Behind 
us Kidderminster looked like a dusky 
red splotch in a plain of green, and all 
around it the meadows and fields were 
dark and intense in color. But then in 
the west we could see an occasional 
glimpse of yellow in the pall of cloud, 
and we hoped the sunset would break 
through the veil. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
lieutenant, “the song I am about to sing 
to you—”’ 

Here Bell began to play a light pre- 
lude, and without further introduction 
our Uhlan startled the silence of the 
woods and fields by singing, in a pro- 
found and melancholy voice, the first 
two verses of the ballad composed by 
the young Englishman at Bonn, which 
ran somewhat as follows: 

Burgundy isn’t a good thing to drink : 

Young man, I beseech you, consider and think, 

Or else in your nose, and likewise in your toes, 

You'll discover the color of Burgundy rose: 

Burgundy rose, Burgundy rose, 
A dangerous symptom is Burgundy rose. 


*Tis a very nice wine, and as mellow as milk, 
’Tis a very nice color in satin or silk ; 
But you'll change your opinion as soon as it shows 
In a halo around the extreme of your nose: 
Burgundy rose, Burgundy rose, 
Tis a very bad thing at the tip of your toes. 


“Well, madame, how do you like it 
so far as we have got?” says the lieu- 
tenant as Bell is extemporizing a some- 
what wild variation of the air. 

“I think your young English friend 
gave you very good advice; and I have 
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no doubt the students needed it very 
much.” 

“ But you shall hear what he says: he 
was not a teetotaler at all.” And there- 
with the lieutenant continued : 

If tipple you must in beer, spirits or wine, 

There are wholesome vintages hail from the Rhine; 

And, take the advice of a fellow who knows, 

Hochheimer’s as gentle as any that goes ; 

Burgundy rose, Burgundy rose, 
Doth never appear from the wine I propose. 


Burgundy isn’t a good thing to drink : 
Young man, I beseech you, consider and think, 
- Or else in your nose, and likewise in your toes, 
You'll discover the color of Burgundy rose: 
Burgundy rose, Burgundy rose, 
A fatal affliction is Burgundy rose! 


“Oh, you two scapegraces!" cried 
Queen Titania. “I know now why you 
were laying your heads together this 
morning and poring over that sheet of 
paper: you were engaged in perverting 
an honest and well-intentioned song 
into a recommendation of German wines. 
I am sure that third verse is not in the 
original. I am certain the young Eng- 
lish student never wrote it. It was writ- 
ten in Worcester this very morning; 
and I call on you to produce the orig- 
inal, so that we can cut out this very 
bad moral that has been introduced.” 

“The original, madame?” said the 
lieutenant gravely. ‘There is no orig- 
inal. I have repeated it most from 
memory—as he used to sing it at Bonn 
—and I put it down on paper only that 
mademoiselle might correct me about 
the words. No, I have put in no moral. 
You think your countryman did not like 
the Rhine wines? Pfui!—you should 
have seen him drink them, then, if he 
did not like them! And the very dear 
ones, too, for he had plenty of money; 
and we poor devils of the Germans used 
to be astonished at his extravagance, 
and sometimes he was called ‘ milord’ 
for a joke. When we did go to his room 
to the supper-parties, we could not be- 
lieve that any young man not come of 
age should have so much money given 
to him by his parents. But it did not 
spoil him one bit: he was as good, frank, 
careless as any man; and when he did 
get to know the language better he work- 
ed hard, and had such notes of the lec- 
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tures as not any one I think in the whole 
university had.” 

A strange thing now occurred. We 
were driving along level and wooded 
lanes running parallel with the Severn. 
The small hamlets we passed, merely 
two or three houses smothered in elms, 
are appropriately named Greens—Fen 
Green, Dodd’s Green, Bard’s Green, and 
the like—and on either side of us were 
lush meadows, with the cattle standing 
deep in the grass. Now all at once that 
long bar of glimmering yellow across 
the western clouds burst asunder, and at 
the same moment a flood of light shone 
along all the southern sky, where there 
was evidently abundant rain. We had 
no sooner turned to look at this wild 
gleam than all around us there was a 
stir in the hedges and the tall elms by 
the roadside—we were enveloped in sun- 
shine: with it came a quick pattering on 
the leaves, and then we found all the air 
glittering with white drops and slanting 
streaks. In the glare of the sunlight the 
shower shone and sparkled all around 
us, and the heavier it fell—until the 
sound of it was like the far-off hissing 
of the sea on a pebbly beach—the more 
magical grew the effects of the mingled 
light and wet. Nor was it a passing 
shower merely. The air was still filled 
with the gleaming lines of the rain, the 
sunlight still shone mistily through it and 
lit up the green meadows and the trees 
with a wonderful radiance, as we wrap- 
ped cloaks round our companions and 
drove leisurely on. It was impossible to 
think that this glowing rain could wet us 
like ordinary rain. But by and by it 
drew itself off, and then Bell, with a 
sudden little cry, besought the lieutenant 
to pull up the horses. 

Had we driven under a cloud and 
escaped at the other edge? Close be- 
“hind us there was still mingled rain and 
sunlight, and beyond that again the sky 
was heaped up with immense dark blue 
masses. A rainbow shone in front of 
this black background. A puff of white 
cloud ran across the darkness, telling of 
contrary winds. And then when we 
turned from this gleaming and glowing 
picture to continue our course, lo! all 
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the west had cleared, and a great dim 
smoke of yellow lay over the land where 
the sky came down. 

“It is like the sea, is it not ?’’ said Bell, 
raising up in the phaeton and steadying 
herself to look into this distant world of 
gold. “You expect to view the masts 
of ships and sea-birds flying about out 
there !” 

And then in the cool and fresh even- 
ing, with the dusk coming on, we drove 
up the valley of the Severn, by Quat and 
Quatford, toward our resting-place for 
the night. As we passed by Quatford 
Castle, the river, lying amid the dark 
meadows, had caught a glow of crimson 
fire from the last reflection of the sunset. 
A blue mist lay about the sides of the 
abrupt hill on which the town of Bridge- 
north is pitched, but as we wound round 
the hill to gain the easiest ascent, we 
came again into the clear and pallid 
glow of the west. It was a hard pull on 
the horses, just at the end of their day's 
work, was this steep and circuitous as- 
cent; but at length we got into the rough 
streets of the old town, and in the fading 
twilight sought out the yellow and com- 
fortable glow of the Crown Hotel. 

We had got in passing a vague glimpse 
of-.a wide space around an old town- 
house, with a small crowd of people col- 
lecting. They had come to hear the 
playing of a volunteer band. Therefore, 
as we sat down to dinner, we had some 
very good music being played to us from 
without ; and when at last it was gone, 
and the quaint old town on the top of 
the hill left to its ordinary silence, we 
found it was time to light our cigars and 
open the bézique-box. Probably no one 
noticed it, but it is a curious circumstance 
that Bell had apparently forgotten all 
about her determination to write to 
Arthur. There was no shadow of a 
cloud on her face, and she enjoyed the 
winning of various games — assisted 
thereto by the obvious ministrations of 
the lieutenant—with as much delight 
and careless amusement as though there 
was not anywhere in the world a young 
man sitting in his solitary chamber and 
wishing that he had never been born. 
But it was certainly not hard-heartedness 
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that gave to Bell the enjoyment of that 
one evening. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


But (trust me, gentles !) never yet 

Was dight a masquing half so neat, 
Or half so rich before; 

The country lent the sweet perfumes, 

The sea the pearl, the sky the plumes, 
The town its silken store. 


THE lieutenant was pensive. He and 
I had gone out for a turn before break- 
fast, and wandered on to the high prom- 
enade which, skirting one portion of the 
lofty town, looked down on the valley 
of the Severn, the huddled houses un- 
derneath the rocky height, and the bridge 
spanning the stream. It was a bright 
and pleasant morning, and the land- 
scape that lay around was shining in the 
sun, 

“England,” he said, leaning his arms 
on the stone parapet of the walk, “is a 
very pleasant country to live in, I think.” 

I thanked him for the compliment. 

“You are very free in your actions 
here: you do what you please. Only 
consider how you are at this moment.” 

But I had to protest against our young 
Prussian friend continually regarding this 
excursion as the normal condition of our 
existence. I showed him that we were 
not always enjoying ourselves in this 
fashion ; that a good deal of hard work 
filled the long interval of the winter 
months; and that even Bell—whom he 
had grown to regard as a sort of feature 
of English scenery, a wild bird for ever 
on the wing through sunlight and green 
leaves—worked as hard as any of us. 

“It is pleasant to be able to play dex- 
terously on the piano or the guitar, or 
what not, but that accomplishment means 
imprisonment with hard labor stretching 
over years. It is very nice to be able to 
put on a sheet of paper, with a few rapid 
touches, the outlines of a scene which 
delights you, and to find yourself able 
to reproduce this afterward in water or 
oil, and have it publicly exhibited and 
sold; but do you know how much work 
it involves? Bell is a most untiring 
young woman, I promise you, and not 
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likely to fall asleep in counting her 
fingers.” 

“Oh, I am sure of that,” he said ab- 
sently. ‘She has too much spirit, too 
much life, to be indolent. But I was 
thinking—I was thinking whether if a 
man was to change his country he would 
choose England out of all the other 
countries to live in. Here it is. Your 
people in England who only enjoy them- 
selves must be very rich, must they not ? 
Is it a good country, I wonder, for a man 
who would have about eight hundred 
pounds a year ?” 

“Not without some occupation. But 
why do you ask ?”” 

He only stared at the bushes down 
below us on the rocks, and at the river 
far below them. 

“What would you say,” he asked, 
suddenly, “if I were to come and live 
in England, and become naturalized, 
and never go back to my native coun- 
try again?” 

“ And give up your profession, with all 
its interest and excitement ?” 

He was silent for a minute or two, and 
then he said, “I have done more than 
the service that is expected from every 
man in Prussia; and I do not think my 
country goes to war for many years to 
come. About the excitement of a cam- 
paign and the going into battle—well, 
there is much mistake about that. You 
are not always in enthusiasm: the long 
marches, the wet days, the waiting for 
months in one place—there is nothing 
heroic in that. And when you do come 
to the battle itsel{— Come, my dear 
friend, I will tell you something about 
that.” 

He seemed to wake up then. He rose 
from his recumbent position and took a 
look round the shining country that lay 
along the valley of the Severn. 

“All the morning you have great 
gloom, and it seems as if the day is dark 
overhead. But this is strange—you think 
you can see very far, and you can see — 
all your friends in Germany, and think 
you could almost speak tothem. You 
expect to go forward to meet the enemy, 
and you hate him that he is waiting for 
you upon some of the hills or behind his 
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intrenchments. Then the hurry comes 
of getting on horseback, and you are 
very friendly to all your companions ; 
and they are all very pleasant and 
laughing at this time, except one or two, 
who are thinking of their home. Your 
regiment is ordered forward : you do not 
know what to think. Perhaps you wish 
the enemy would run away, or that your 
regiment is not needed; and sometimes 
you have a great rush of anger toward 
him; but all this is so shifting, gloomy, 
uncertain, that you do not think two 
things one moment. Then you hear the 
sound of the firing, and your heart beats 
fast for a little while, and you think of 
all your friends in Germany ; and this is 
the time that is the worst. You are 
angry with all the men who provoke 
wars in their courts and parliaments; 
and you think it is a shame you should 
be there to fight for them ; and you look 
at the pleasant things you are leaving 
all behind in your own home, just as if 
you were never to see them any more. 
That is a very wretched and miserable 
time, but it does not last very long if you 
are ordered to advance; and then, my 
dear friend, you do not care one farthing 
for your own life—that you forget alto- 
gether—and you think no more of your 
friends: you do not even hate the enemy 
in front any more. It is all a stir, and 
life, and eagerness; and a warm, glad 
feeling runs a]l through your veins, and 
when the great ‘Hurrah!’ comes, and 
you ride forward, you think no more of 
yourself: you say to yourself ‘ Here is 
for my good Fatherland !’—and then—” 

A sort of sob stuck in the throat of the 
big lieutenant. 

“Bah!” said he, with a frown, as if 
the bright morning and the fresh air had 
done him an injury, “what is the use of 
waiting out here and killing ourselves 
with hunger ?” 

Bell was writing when we went into 
the hotel. As we entered she hastily 
shut up her small portfolio. 

“Why not finish your letter, mademoi- 
selle ?”” he said, gently. “It will be a 
little time before breakfast comes in.” 

“I can finish it afterward,” said the 
girl, looking rather embarrassed. 
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Of course, when the lieutenant per- 
ceived that the attention thus drawn to 
the letter had caused her some confu- 
sion, he immediately rushed into another 
subject, and said to Queen Titania, with 
a fine affectation of carelessness, “ You 
will laugh, madame, at our having yet 
another adventure in a stationer’s shop.” 

“T think,” said my lady gravely, “that 
I must put a stop to these wanderings 
about in the early morning. I cannot 
quite make out why you should always 
get up hours before anybody else ; but I 
find that generally some story comes up 
afterward of a young lady.” 

“But there is no young lady this time,” 
said the lieutenant, “but a very worthy 
man whom we found in the stationer’s 
shop. And he has been at Sedan, and 
he has brought back the breech of a 
mitrailleuse and showed it all to us; and 
he has written a small book about his 
being in France, and did present us 
with a copy of it, and would not take 
any payment for it. Oh, he is a very 
remarkable and intelligent man to be 
found in a stationer’s shop up in this 
curious old town on the top of a hill; 
but then I discovered he is a Scotch- 
man, and do you not say here that a 
Scotchman is a great traveler, and is 
to be found everywhere? And I have 
looked into the little book, and I think 
it very sensible and good, and a true 
account of what he has seen.” 

“Then I presume he extols your coun- 
trymen ?” says my lady, with a smile. 

“Madame,” replies the lieutenant, “I 
may assure you of this, that a man who 
has been in-a campaign and seen both 
the armies, does not think either nation 
a nation of angels and the other a nation 
of demons. To believe one nation to 
have all the good, and another nation 
to have all the bad, that can only be be- 
lieved by people who have seen none 
of them. I think my friend the stationer 
has written so much of what he saw that 
he had no time for imaginations about 
the character of two whole countries.” 

At this moment the introduction of 
breakfast broke our talk in this direc- 
tion. After breakfast Bell finished her 
letter. She asked the lieutenant to get it 
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stamped and posted for her, and hand- 
ed it openly to him. But, without look- 
ing at it, he must have known that it was 
addressed to “Arthur Ashburton, Esq., 
Essex court, Temple.” 

“Well,” said Bell, coming down stairs 
with her hat on, “let us go out now and 
see the old town. It must be a very 
pleasant old place. And the day is so 
fine—don’t you think we have had quite 
exceptional weather hitherto, Count von 
Rosen ?” 

Of course he said the weather had 
been lovely; but how was it that Bell 
was so sure beforehand that she would 
be delighted with Bridgenorth? The de- 
light was already in her face and beam- 
ing in her eyes. She knew the weather 
was fine. She was certain we should 
have a pleasant drive during the day, 
and was certain the country through 
which we had to pass would be charm- 
ing. The observant reader will remark 
that a certain letter had been posted. 

Really, Bridgenorth was pleasant 
enough on this bright morning, albeit 
the streets on the river-side part of the 
town were distinctly narrow, dirty and 
smoky. ‘First of all, however, we visited 
the crumbling walls of Robert de Be- 
lesme’s mighty tower. Then we took the 
women round the high promenade over 
the valley. Then we went down through 
a curious and precipitous passage hewn 
out of the sandstone hill to the lower 
part of the town, and visited the old 
building in which Bishop Percy was born, 
the inscription* on which, by the way, 
is a standing testimony to the playful 
manner in which this nation has at va- 
rious times dealt with its aspirates. Then 
we:clambered up the steep streets again 
until we reached the great central square, 
with its quaint town-house and old-fash- 
ioned shops. A few minutes thereafter 
we were in the phaeton, and Castor and 
Pollux taking us into the open country. 

“Mademoiselle,” said the lieutenant— 
the young man was like a mavis, with 

* The inscription inside the door of this old-fashion- 
ed building, which is ornamented by bars of black and 
white, and peaked gables, is as follows : 

** Except the Lord Bvitp THE OwsE 


The Labourers thereof evail nothing 
Erected by R For * 1580.” 
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this desire of his to sing or hear singing 
just after his morning meal—“ you have 
not sung to us anything for a long while 
now.” 

“But I will this morning, with great 
pleasure,”’ said Bell. 

“Then,” said Von Rosen, “here is your 
guitar. When I saw you come down to 
go out this morning, I said to myself, 
‘Mademoiselle is sure to sing to-day.’ 
So I kept out the guitar-case.”” 

The horses pricked up their ears. 
The cords of the guitar twanged out a 
few notes. The fresh breeze blew by 
from the fields, and as we drove through 
the stillness of one or two straggling 
woods, Bell sang— 

If enemies oppose us, 
And England is at war 
With any foreign nation, 
We fear not wound or scar. 
To humble them, come on, lads! 
Their flags we'll soon lay low: 
Clear the way for the fray, 
Though the stormy winds do blow! 

‘**Mademoiselle,”’ cries the lieutenant, 
“it is a challenge.” 

Bell laughed, and suddenly altered 
the key. 

Fair Hebe I left with a cautious design— 
this was what she sang now— 


To escape from her charms and to drown love in wine; 
I tried it, but found, when I came to depart, 
The wine in my head, but still love in my heart. 


“Well!” said Tita, with an air of as- 
tonishment, “that is a pretty song for a 
young lady to sing!” 

Bell laid down the guitar. 

“And what,” I ask of Queen Titania, 
“are the sentiments of which alone a 
young lady may sing? Not patriotism ? 
Not love? Not despair? Goodness 
gracious! Don’t you remember what 
old Joe Blatchers said when he brought 
us word that some woman in his neigh- 
borhood had committed suicide ?” 

“What did he say?” asked the lieu- 
tenant, who was of an inquiring turn of , 
mind. 

“The wretched woman had drowned 
herself because her.husband had died; 
and old Joe brought us the story with 
the serious remark, ‘ The ladies ’as their 
feelin’s, ’asn’t they, sir, arter all?” May 
not a young lady sing of anything but 
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the joy of decorating a church on Christ- 
mas Eve ?”’ 

“T have never been taught to perceive 
the humor of profanity,” says my lady 
with a serene impassiveness. 

“Curious, if true! Perhaps you were 
never taught that a white elephant isn't 
the same as a rainbow or a pack of 
cards ?”” 

“My dear,”’ says Tita, turning to Bell, 
“what is that French song that you 
brought over with you from Dieppe ?” 

Thus appealed to, Bell took up her 
guitar and sang for us a very pretty song. 
It was not exactly French, to be sure. 
It began— 

*Twas frost and thro’ leet, wid a greyming o’ snaw, 


When I went to see Biddy, the flow’r o’ them aw: 
To meet was agreed on at Seyway’ deyke nuik, 


Where I sauntered wi’ mony a seegh and lang luik. 


But good honest Cumberlandshire is 
quite as foreign to most of us as French; 
and no exception could be taken to the 
sentiment of Bell’s ballad, for none of us 
could understand six consecutive words 
of it. 

Much-Wenlock is a quiet town—about 
as quiet as the spacious and grassy en- 
closure in which the magnificent ruins 
of its old monastery stand gray and 
black in the sunshine. There are many 
strange passages and courts in these 
noble ruins; and as you pass through 
broken arches, and wander over court- 
yards half hid in the long green grass, 
it is but natural that a preference for 
solitude should betray itself in one or 
other of the members of a noisy little 
party. We lost sight of Bell and the 
lieutenant. There was a peacock strut- 
ting through the grass, and making his 
resplendent tail gleam in the sunshine ; 
and they followed him, I think. When 
we came upon them again, Bell was 
seated on a bit of tumbled pillar, pull- 
ing daisies out of the sward and plaiting 
them, and the lieutenant was standing 
by her side, talking to her in a low voice. 
It was no business of ours to interfere 
with this pastoral gccupation. Doubt- 
less he spoke in these low tones because 
of the great silence of the place. We 
left them there, and had another saun- 
ter before we returned. We were almost 





sorry to disturb them, for they made a 
pretty group, these two young folks, 
talking leisurely to each other under the 
solemn magnificence of the great gray 
ruins, while the sunlight that lit up the 
ivy on the walls, and threw black shad- 
ows under the arches of the crumbling 
windows, and lay warm on the long 
grass around them, touched Bell's cheek 
too, and glimmered down one side of 
the loose masses of her hair. 

Castor and Pollux were not allowed 
much time for lunch, for, as the young 
people had determined to go to the the- 
atre on reaching Shrewsbury, their elders, 
warned by a long experience, knew that 
the best preparation for going to a coun- 
try theatre is to dine before setting out. 
My lady did not anticipate much enjoy- 
ment, but Bell was positive we should 
be surprised. 

“We have been out in the country so 
much, seeing so much of the sunlight 
and the green trees, and living at those 
little inns, that we ought to have a coun- 
try theatre as well. Who knows but that 
we may have left all our London ideas 
of a play in London, and find ourselves 
quite delighted with the simple folk who 
are always uttering good sentiments, and 
quite enraged with the bad man who is 
wishing them ill. I think Count von 
Rosen was quite right—”’ 

Of course Count.von Rosen was quite 
right ! 

“about commonplace things only 
having become commonplace through 
our familiarity with them,” continued 
Miss Bell: “‘ perhaps we may find our- 
selves going, back a bit, and being as 
much impressed by a country drama as 
any of the farmer-folk who do not see 
half a dozen plays in their life. And 
then, you know, what a big background 
we shall have !—not the walls of the lit- 
tle theatre, but all the great landscape 
we have been coming through. Round 
about us we shall see the Severn, and 
the long woods, and Broadway Hill—”" 

“And not forgetting. Bourton Hill,” 
says the lieutenant. “If only they do 
give us a good moonlight scene like that, 
we shall be satisfied.” 

“Oh no,” said Bell gravely—she was 
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evidently launching into one of her un- 
conscious flights, for her eyes took no 
more notice of us, but were looking wist- 
fully at the pleasant country around us 
—"that is asking far too much. It is 
easier for you to make the moonlight 
scene than for the manager. You have 
only to imagine it is there—shut your 
eyes a little bit, and fancy you hear the 
people on the stage talking in a real 
scene, with the real country around and 
the real moonlight in the air. And then 
you grow to believe in the people, and 
you forget that they are only actors and 
actresses working for their salaries, and 
you think it is a true story, like the 
stories they tell up in Westmoreland of 


things that happened in the villages’ 


years ago. That is one of the great 
pleasures of driving—that it gives you a 
sense of wide space. There is a great 
deal of air and sky about it, and you 
have a pleasant and easy way of getting 
through it, as if you were really sailing ; 
whereas the railway whisks you through 
the long intervals, and makes your jour- 
ney a succession of dots. That is an 
unnatural way of traveling, that staccato 
method of—” 

Here mademoiselle caught sight of 
Queen Tita gravely smiling, and imme- 
diately paused to find out what she had 
been saying. 

“Well?” she said, expecting to be cor- 
rected or reproved, and calmly resolved 
to bear the worst. 

But how could Tita explain? She had 
been amused by the manner in which 
the young lady had unconsciously caught 
up a trick of the lieutenant’s in the con- 
struction of his sentences—the use of 
“that’’ as the introductory nominative, 
the noun coming in afterward. For the 
moment the subject dropped, in the ex- 
citement of our getting once more back 
to the Severn; and when Bell spoke 
next it was to ask the lieutenant whether 
the Wrekin—a solitary, abrupt and con- 
ical hill on our right which was densely 
wooded to the top—did not in a milder 
form reproduce the odd masses of rock 
that stud the great plain west of the Lake 
of Constance. 

A pleasant drive through a fine stretch 
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of open country took us into Shrewsbury ; 
and here, having got over the bridge and 
up the steep thoroughfares to our hotel, 
dinner was immediately ordered. When 
at length we made our way round to the 
theatre it was about half-past seven, and 
the performance was to commence at 
twenty minutes to eight. 

“Oh, Bell!’ says my lady as we enter 
the building. She looks blankly round. 
From the front of the dress-circle we are 
peering into a great hollow place dimly 
lighted by ten lamps, each of one burner, 
that throw a sepulchral light on long 
rows of wooden benches, on a sad-col- 
ored curtain and an empty orchestra. 
How is all the force of Bell's imagina- 
tion to drive off these walls and this de- 
pressing array of carpentry, and substi- 
tute for them a stage of greensward and 
walls composed of the illimitable sky! 
There is an odor of escaped gas and of 
oranges; but when did any people ever 
muster up enough of gayety to eat an 
orange in this gloomy hall ? 

7.40, by Shrewsbury clock.—An old 
gentleman and a boy appear in the or- 
chestra. The former is possessed of a 
bass-viol—the latter proceeds to tune up 
a violin. 

7.50—which is the time for commen- 
cing the play —three ladies come into 
the pit. The first is a farmer's wife, fat, 
ostentatious, confident, in a black silk 
that rustles: the two others are appar- 
ently friends of hers in the town, who fol- 
low her meekly and take their seats with 
a frightened air. She sits down with a 
proud gesture, and this causes a thin 
cackle of laughter and a rude remark 
far up in the semi-darkness overhead, 
so that we gather that there are prob- 
ably two persons in the upper gallery. 

7.55.—Iwo young ladies — perhaps 
shop-girls, but their extreme blushing 
gives them a countrified look — come 
into the pit, talk in excited whispers to 
each other, and sit down with an un- 
comfortable air of embarrassment. At 
this moment the orchestra startles us 
by dashing into a waltz from “Faust.” 
There are now five men and a boy in 
this tuneful choir. One of them starts 
vigorously on the cornet, but invariably 
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fails to get beyond the first few notes, so 
that the flute beats him hollow. Again 
and again the cornet strikes in at the 
easy parts, but directly he subsides 
again, and the flute has it all his own 
way. The music ceases. The curtain 
is drawn up. The play has begun. 

The first act is introductory. There is 
a farmer, whose chief business it is to 
announce that “his will is law;” and 
he has a son, addressed throughout as 
Weelyam, whom he wishes to marry a 
particular girl. The son, of course, has 
married another. The villain appears 
and takes us into his confidence, giving 
us to understand that a worse villain 
never trod the earth. He has an inter- 
view with the farmer, but this is sudden- 
ly broken off: a whistle in some part of 
the theatre is heard, and we are convey- 
ed to an Italian lake, all shining with 
yellow villas and blue skies. 

“That is the problem stated,” said 
the lieutenant: ‘now we shall have the 
solution. But do you find the walls go- 


ing away yet, mademoiselle ?”’ 


“T think it is very amusing,” said Bell, 
with a bright look on her face. Indeed, 
if she had not brought in with her suf- 
ficient influence from the country to re- 
solve the theatre into thin air, she had 
imbibed a vast quantity of good health 
and spirits there, so that she was pre- 
pared to enjoy anything. 

The plot thickens. The woman-vil- 
lain appears —a lady dressed in deep 
black—who tells us in an awful voice 
that she was the mistress of Weelyam in 
France, that being the country naturally 
associated in the mind of the dramatist 
with crimes of this character. She is 
in a pretty state when she learns that 
Weelyam is married, and events are 
plainly marching on to a crisis. It 
comes. The marriage is revealed to 
the farmer, who delivers a telling curse, 
which is apparently launched at the up- 
per gallery, but which is really meant to 
confound Weelyam: then the old man 
falls —there is a tableau—the curtain 
comes down, and the band, by some odd 
stroke of luck, plays ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” as an air descriptive of Weel- 
yam's banishment. 
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We become objects of curiosity, now 
that the adventures of the farmer's son 
are removed. There are twenty-one 
people in the pit, representing conjointly 
a solid guinea transferred to the treasury. 
One or two gay young men, with canes, 
and their hats much on the sides of their 
heads, have entered the dress-circle, © 
stared for a minute or two at the stage, 
and retired. 

They are probably familiar with rustic 
drama, and hold it in contempt. A good 
ballet, now, would be more in their way, 
performed by a troupe of young ladies 
whose names are curiously like English 
names, with imposing French and Italian 
terminations. A gentleman comes into 
the pit along with a friend, nods fa- 
miliarly ‘to the attendant, deposits his 
friend, utters a few facetious remarks, 
and leaves: can it be that he is a re- 
porter of a local newspaper, dowered 
with the privilege of free admission for 
“himself and one’? There must at 
least be three persons in the upper gal- 
lery, for a new voice is heard, calling out 
the graceful but not unfamiliar name of 
“Polly.’’ One of the two rose-red maid- 
ens in front of us timidly looks up, and 
is greeted with a shout of recognition 
and laughter. She drops into her old 
position in a second, and hangs down 
her head, while her companion protests 
in an indignant way in order to comfort 
her. The curtain rises. 

The amount of villainy in this Shrews- 
bury drama is really getting beyond a 
joke. We are gradually rising in the 
scale of dark deeds, until the third vil- 
lain, who now appears, causes the pre- 
vious two to be regarded as innocent 
lambs. This new performer of crime is 
a highwayman, and his very first act is 
to shoot Weelyam’s father and rob him 
of his money. But, lo! the French ad- 
venturess drops from the clouds! The 
highwayman is her husband: she tells 
of her awful deeds, among them of her 
having murdered “ her mistress the arch- 
duchess ;” and then, as she vows she 
will go and murder Weelyam, a tremen- 
dous conflict of everybody ensues, and 
a new scene being run on, we are sud- 
denly whirled up to Balmoral Castle. 
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“TI am beginning to be very anxious 
about the good people,” remarked Tita. 
“I am afraid William will be killed.” 

“Unless he has as many lives as Plu- 
tarch, he can't escape,” said Bell. 

“‘ As for the old farmer,’’ observed the 
lieutenant, “he survives apoplectic fits 
and pistol-shots very well—oh, very well 
indeed. He is a very good man in a 
play. He is sure to last to the end.” 

Well, we were near the end, and au- 
thor, carpenter and scene-painter had 
done their dead best to render the final 
scene impressive. It was in a cavern. 
Cimmerian darkness prevailed. The 
awful lady in black haunts the gloomy 
byways of the cave, communing with 
herself, and twisting her arms so that 
the greatest agony is made visible. But 
what is this hooded and trembling figure 
that approaches? Once in the cavern, 
the hood is thrown off, and the palpita- 
ting heroine comes forward for a second 
to the low footlights, merely that there 
shall be no mistake about her identity. 
The gloom deepens. The young and 
innocent wife encounters the French ad- 
venturess : the woman who did not scru- 
ple to murder her mistress the arch- 
duchess seizes the girl by her hands— 
shrieks are heard—the two figures twist 
round one another—then a mocking 
shout of laughter, and Weelyam’s wife 
is precipitated into the hideous waters 
of the lake! But, lo! the tread of in- 
numerable feet: from all quarters of the 
habitable globe stray wanderers arrive. 
With a shout Weelyam leaps into the 
lake; and when it is discovered that he 
has saved his wife, behold! everybody 
in the play is found to be around him, 
and with weeping and with laughter all 
the story is told, and the drama ends in 
the most triumphant and comfortable 
manner, in the middle of the night, in a 
cavern a hundred miles from anywhere. 

“No,” said Queen Titania, distinctly, 
“I will 2o¢ stay to see La Champagne 
Ballet or the Pas de Fascination.” 

So there was nothing for it but to take 
the ungrateful creature back to the hotel 
and give her tea and a novel. As for 
the billiard-room in that hotel, it is one 
of the best between London and Edin- 
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burgh. The lieutenant begs to add that 
he can recommend the beer. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“LA PATRIE EN DANGER.” 
By the dim side of this enchanted lake, 
I, Baldwin, doubting stand. 

I sir down to write this chapter with a 
determination to be generous, calm and 
moderate in the last degree. The man 
who would triumph over the wife of his 
bosom merely to have the pleasure of 
saying “I told you so,” does not deserve 
to have his path through life sweetened 
by any such tender companionship. Far 
be it from me to recall the protestations 
which my lady affixed to the first por- 
tion of this narrative on its publication. 
Not for worlds would I inquire into her 
motives for being so anxious to see Ar- 
thur go. The ways of a woman ought 
to be intricate, occult, perplexing, if only 
to preserve something of the mystery of 
life around her, and to serve her also as 
a refuge from the coarse and rude logic 
of the actual world. The foolish person 
who, to prove himself right, would drive 
his wife into a corner and demonstrate 
to her that she was wrong—that she 
had been guilty of small prevarications, 
of trifling bits of hypocrisy, and of the 
use of various arts to conceal her real 
belief and definite purpose—the man 
who would thus wound the gentle spurit 
by his side to secure the petty gratifica- 
tion of proving himself to have been 
something of a twopenny -halfpenny 
prophet— But these remarks are pre- 
mature at the present moment, and I go 
onto narrate the events which happen- 
ed on the day of our leaving Shrews- 
bury and getting into the solitary region 
of the meres. 

“T have received a telegram from Ar- 
thur,” says Bell calmly, and the pink 
sheet is lying on the breakfast-table be- 
fore her. 

“How did you get it?” says my lady 
with some surprise. — 

“ At the post-office.” 

“Then you have been out ?” 

“Yes, we went for a short walk after 
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having waited for you,” says Bell, look- 
ing down. 

“Oh, madame,” says the lieutenant, 
coming forward from the fireplace, “ you 
must not go away from the town with- 
out seeing it well. It is handsome, and 
the tall poplars down by the side of the 
river, they are worth going to see by 
themselves.” 

“It was very pretty this morning,” 
continued Bell, “when the wind was 
blowing about the light blue smoke, and 
the sun was shining down on the slates 
and the clumps of trees. We went to 
a height on the other side of the river, 
and I have made a sketch of it—”’ 

“Pray,” says my lady, regarding our 
ward severely, “when did you go out 
this morning ?” 

“Perhaps about an hour and a half 
ago,” replies Bell carelessly: “I don’t 
exactly know.” 

“More than that, I think,” says the 
lieutenant, “for, with mademoiselle’s 
permission, I did smoke two cigars be- 
fore we came back. It is much to our 
credit to go so early, and not anything 
to be blamed of.” 

“TI am glad Bell is improving in that 
respect,” retorts my lady with a wicked 
smile; and then she adds, ‘Well ?”’ 

“He has started,” is the reply to that 
question. 

“And is going by another route ?” 

“Yes: in a dog-cart—by himself. 
Don't you think it is very foolish of him, 
Tita? You know what accidents occur 
with those dog-carts.” 

“Mademoiselle, do not alarm your- 
self,” says the lieutenant, folding up his 
newspaper. “It is a very singular thing 
there are so many accidents in driving, 
and so very seldom any one hurt. You 
ask your friends—yes, they have all had 
accidents in their riding and driving, 
they have all been in great danger, but 
what have they suffered? — nothing! 
Sometimes a man is killed—yes, one out 
of several millions in the year. And if 
he tumbles over — which is likely if he 
does not know much of horses and driv- 
ing—what then? No, there is no fear: 
we shall see him some day very well, 
and go on all together.” 
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“Oh, shall we?” says my lady, evi- 
dently regarding this as a ‘new idea. 

“Certainly. Do you think he goes 
that way always? Impossible. He will 
tire of it., He will study the roads across 
to meet us. He will overtake us with 
his light little dog-cart: we shall have 
his company along the road.” 

Tita did not at all look so well satisfied 
with this prospect of meeting an old 
friend as she might have done. 

“And when are you to hear from him 
next ?”’ I inquire of mademoiselle. 

“ He will either write or telegraph to 
each of the big towns along our route, 
on the chance of the message intercept- 
ing us somewhere ; and so we shall know 
where he is.” 

“And he has really started ?”” 

Bell placed the telegram in my hands, 
It was as follows: 

“Have set out by Hatfield, Hunting- 
don and York for Edinburgh. Shall 
follow the real old coach-road to Scot- 
land, and am certain to find much en- 
tertainment.”” 

“For man and beast,”’ struck in the 
lieutenant. “And I know of a friend of 
mine traveling in your country who went 
into one of these small inns and put up 
his horse, and when they brought him 
in his luncheon to the parlor, he only 
looked at it and said, ‘ Very good, waiter: 
this is very nice, but where is the enter- 
tainment for the man?” 

I continued to read the telegram 
aloud: 

“Shall probably be in Edinburgh be- 
fore you; but will telegraph or write to 
each big town along your route, that you 
may let me know where you are.” 

“It is very obliging,” says the lieuten- 
ant, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“It is quite certain,” observes my lady 
with decision, ‘that he must not accom- 
pany us in his dog-cart; for we shall 
arrive at plenty of inns where they could 
not possibly put up three horses and so 
many people.” 

“It would have been so,” said the lieu- 
tenant, “at the place on the top of the 
hill—Bourton was it called ?” 


The mere notion of Arthur coming in ~ 


to spoil the enjoyment of that rare even- 
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ing was so distressing that we all took 
refuge in breakfast; after which we went 
for a long and leisurely stroll through 
Shrewsbury, and then had Castor and 
Pollux put into the phaeton. It seemed 
now to us to matter little at what town 
we stayed. We had almost begun to 
forget the various points of the journey. 
It was enough that some hospitable place 
—whether it were city, town or hamlet— 
afforded us shelter for the night, that on 
the next morning we could issue forth 
again into the sweet-smelling country 
air, and have all the fair green world to 
ourselves. We looked with a lenient 
eye upon the great habitations of men. 
What if a trifle of coal-smoke hung 
about the house-tops, and that the streets 
were not quite so clean as they might be? 
We suffered little from these inconve- 
niences. They only made us rejoice 
the more to get out into the leafy lanes, 
where the air was fresh with the scent 
of the bean-fields and the half-dried hay. 
And when a town happened to be pic- 
turesque—and it was our good fortune 
to find a considerable number of hand- 
some cities along our line of route—and 
combined with its steep streets, its old- 
fashioned houses, and its winding river 
and banks, a fair proportion of elms and 
poplars scattered about in clumps to mar 
the monotony of the gray fronts and the 
blue slates, we paid such a tribute of ad- 
miration as could only be obtained from 
people who knew they would soon be 
emancipated from the din and clamor, 
the odor and the squalor of thorough- 
fares and pavements. 

Bell, sitting very erect and holding the 
whip and reins in the most accurate and 
scientific fashion, was driving us leisure- 
ly up the level and pleasant road lead- 

‘ing from Shrewsbury to Ellesmere. The 
country was now more open and less 
hilly than that through which we had 
recently come. Occasionally, as in the 
neighborhood of Harmer Hill, we drove 
by dense woods, but for the most part 
our route lay between long stretches of 
meadows, fields and farms, with the 
horizon around lying blue and dark 
under the distant sky. The morning 
had gradually become overcast, and the 
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various greens of the landscape were 
darkened by the placid gray overhead. 
‘There was little wind, but a prevailing 
coolness that seemed to have something 
of premonitory moistness in it. 

But how the birds sang under the 
silence of that cold gray sky! We 
seemed to hear all the sounds within 
a great compass, and these were exclu- 
sively the innumerable notes of various 
birds—in the hedges and in the road- 
side trees, far away in woods or hidden 
up in the level grayness of the clouds. 
Tewi, tewi, tewi, trrrr-weet ! — droom, 
droom, phlaee !—tuck, tuck, tuck, tuck, 
feer !—that was the silvery chorus from 
thousands of throats, and under the 
darkness of the gray sky the leaves of 
the trees and the woods seemed to hang 
motionless in order to listen. Now and 
again Bell picked out the call of a thrush 
or a blackbird from the almost indistin- 
guishable mass of melody, but it seemed 
to us that all the fields and the hedges 
had but one voice, and that it was clear 
and sweet and piercing in the strange 
silence reigning over the land. 

So we rolled along the unfrequented 
road, occasionally passing a wayside 
tavern, a farmhouse or a cluster of cot- 
tages, until about noon we caught a 
glimpse of a stretch of gray water. On 
this lonely mere no boat was to be seen, 
nor any house on its banks—merely a bit 
of leaden-colored water placed amid the 
low-lying woods. Then we caught the 
glimmer of another sheet of cold gray 
water, and by and by, driving under and 
through an avenue of trees, we came 
full in sight of Ellesmere. 

The small lake looked rather dismal 
then. There was a slight stirring of 
wind on its surface, which destroyed the 
reflection of the woods along its shores, 
and so the water was pretty much the 
counterpart of the gloomy sky above. 
At this moment, too, the moisture in 
the air began to touch our faces, and 
everything portended a shower. Bell 
drove us past the mere and on to the 
small village, where Castor and Pollux 
were safely lodged in the stables of the 
“ Bridgewater Arms.” 

We had got into shelter just in time. 
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Down came the rain with a will, but we 
were unconcernedly having luncheon 
in a long apartment which the landlord 
had recently added on to his premises. 
Then we darted across the yard to the 
billiard-room, where, Bell and my lady 
having taken up lofty positions in order 
to overlook the tournament, we proceed- 
ed to knock the balls about until the 
shower should cease. 

The rain, however, showed no symp- 
toms of leaving off, so we resolved to 
remain at Ellesmere that night, and the 
rest of the afternoon was spent in getting 
up arrears of correspondence and sim- 
ilar work. It was not until after dinner 
that it was found the rain-clouds had 
finally gathered themselves together, 
and then, when we went out for a stroll 
in obedience to Bell’s earnest prayer, 
the evening had drawn on apace. 

The darkening waters of the lake were 
now surrounded by low clouds of white 
mist, that hung about the wet woods. 
From the surface of the mere, too, a 
faint vapor seemed to rise, so that the 
shores on the other side had grown dim 
and vague. The trees were still drop- 
ping large drops into the streaming road ; 
runnels of water showed how heavy the 
rain had been; and it seemed as if the 
gray and ghastly plain of the lake 
were still stirred by the commotion of 
the showers. The reflection of a small 
yacht out from the shore was blurred 
and indistinct, and underneath the 
wooded island beyond there only reign- 
ed a deeper gloom on the water. 

Of course, no reasonable person could 
have thought of going out in a boat 
on this moist evening; but Bell having 
expressed some wish of the kind, the 
lieutenant forthwith declared we should 
soon have a boat, however late the hour. 
He dragged us through a wet garden to 
a house set amid trees by the side of the 
mere. He summoned a worthy woman, 
and overcame her wonder and objections 
and remonstrances in about a couple of 
minutes. Ina very short space of time 
we found ourselves in a massive and un- 
wieldy punt out in the middle of this 
gray sheet of water, with the darkness 
of night rapidly descending. 
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“We shall all have neuralgia and rheu- 
matism and colds to-morrow,” said my © 
lady contentedly. “And all because of 
this mad girl, who thinks she can see 
ghosts wherever there is a little mist. 
Bell, do you remember—” 

Tita stopped suddenly and grasped 
my arm. A white something had sud- 
denly borne down upon us, and not for 
a second or two did we recognize the fact 
that it was a swan bent on a mission of 
curiosity. Far away beyond this solitary 
animal there now became visible a faint 
line of white, and we knew that there 
the members of his tribe were awaiting 
his report. 

The two long oars plashed in the si- 
lence, we glided onward in the gloom, 
and the woods of the opposite shore 
were now coming near. But what was 
this new light that seemed to be coming 
from over the trees—a faint glow that 
began to tell upon the sky and reveal to 
us the conformation of the clouds? The 
mists of the lake deepened, but the sky 
lightened, and we could see breaks in it, 
long stripes of a soft and pale yellow. 
Bell had not uttered a word. She had 
been watching this growing light with 
patient eyes, only turning at times to see 
how the island was becoming more dis- 
tinct in the darkness. And then more 
and more rapidly the light spread up and 
over the south-east, the clouds seemed 
to get thinner and thinner, until all at 
once we saw the white glimmer of the 
disk of the moon leap into a long crev- 
ice in the dark sky, and lo! all the scene 
around us was changed : the mists seem- 
ed to be dispersed and driven to the 
shores; the trees on the island were 
sharp black bars against a flood of light ; 
and on the dark bosom of the water lay 
a long lane of silver, intertwisting itself 
with millions of gleaming lines, and 
flashing on the ripples that were sent 
back from the rocking of our boat. 

“Every day, I think,” said Bell, “we 
come to something more beautiful in this 
journey.” . 

**Mademoiselle,”” said the lieutenant 
suddenly, “your country it has been too 
much for me: I have resolved to come 
to live here always, and in five years, if 
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I choose it, I shall be able to be natural- 
ized and consider England as my own 
country.” 

The moonlight was touching softly at 
this moment the outline of Bell’s face, 
but the rest of the face was in shadow, 
and we could not see what evidence of 
surprise was written there. 

“You are not serious,”’ she said. 

“Tam.” 

“And you mean to give up your coun- 
try because you like the scenery of an- 
other country ?” 

That, plainly put, was what the pro- 
posal of the count amounted to as he 
had expressed it, but even he seemed 
somewhat taken aback by its apparent 
absurdity. 

“No,” he said, “you must not put it 
all down to one reason: there are many 
reasons, some of them important; but 
at all events it is sure that if I come to 
live in England, I shall not be disap- 
pointed of having much pleasure in 
traveling.” 

“With you it may be different," said 
Bell, almost repeating what I had said 


the day before to the young man, “I 
wish we could always be traveling and 
meeting with such pleasant scenes as 


this. But this holiday is a very excep- 
tional thing.” : 

“Worse luck!’’ said the lieutenant, with 
the air of a man who thinks he is being 
hardly used by destiny. 

“But tell me,’’ broke in my lady, as 
the boat lay in the path of the moon- 
light, almost motionless, “have you cal- 
culated the consequences of your be- 
coming an exile ?” 

“Anexile! There are many thousands 
of my countrymen in England: they do 
not seem to suffer much of regret be- 
cause they are exiles.” 

“Suppose we were to go to war with 
Germany ?” 

“Madame,” observed the lieutenant, 
seriously, “if you regard one possibility, 
why not another? Should I not hesitate 
of living in England for fear of a comet 
striking your country rather than strik- 
ing Germany? No: I do not think 
there is any chance of either; but if 


there is a war, then I consider whether 
Vox. IX.—44 
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I am more bound to Germany or to 
England. And that is a question of 
the ties you may form, which may 
be more strong than merely that you 
chance to have been born in a partic- 
ular place.” 

“These are not patriotic sentiments,” 
remarks my lady in a voice which shows 
she is pleased as well as amused by the 
announcement of them. 

“Patriotism !"’ he said: “that is very 
good, but you need not make it a fetich. 
Perhaps I have more right to be patriotic 
in a country that I choose for my own 
than in a country where I am born with- 
out any choice of my own. But I do not 
find my countrymen when they come to 
England much troubled by such things ; 
and I do not think your countrymen 
when they go to America consult the 
philosophers and say what they would 
do in awar. If you will allow me to 
differ with you, madame, I do not think 
that is a great objection to my living in 
England.” 

An objection—coming from her! The 
honest lieutenant meant no sarcasm, but 
if a blush remained in my lady’s system 
—which is pretty well trained, I admit, 
to repress such symptoms of conscious- 
ness—surely it ought to have been vis- 
ible on this clear moonlight night. 

At length we had to make for the 
shore. It seemed as though we were 
leaving out there on the water all the 
white wonder of the moon; but when 
we had run the boat into the boat-house 
and got up among the trees, there too 
was the strong white light, gleaming on 
black branches and throwing bars of 
shadow across the pale, brown road. 
We started on our way back to the vil- 
lage by the margin of the mere. The 
mists seemed colder here than out on 
the water, and now we could see the 
moonlight struggling with a faint white 
haze that lay over all the surface of the 
lake. My lady and Bell walked on in 
front—the lieutenant was apparently de- 
sirous to linger a little behind. 

“You know,” he said, in a low voice 
and with a little embarrassment, “why 
I have resolved to live in England.” 

“TI can guess.” 
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“I mean to ask mademoiselle to-mor- 
row —if I have the chance —if she will 
become my wife.” 

“You will be a fool for your pains.” 

“What is that phrase? I do not com- 
prehend it,”’ he said. 

“You will make a mistake if you do. 
She will refuse you.” 

“And well?” he said. “Does not 
every man run the chance of that? I 
will not blame her—no; but it is better 
I should ask her, and be assured of this 
one way or the other.” 

“You do not understand. Apart from 
all other considerations, Bell would al- 
most certainly object to entertaining such 
a proposal after a few days’ acquaint- 
anceship—”’ 

“A few days!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Dz 
Himmel! 1 have known her years and 
years ago—very well we were ac- 
quainted—” 

“But the acquaintanceship of a boy is 
nothing. You are almost a stranger to 
her now—" 

“See here,” he urged. ‘We do know 
more of each other in this week or two 
than if I had seen her for many seasons 
of your London society. We have seen 
each other at all times, under all ways 
—not mere talking in a dance, and so 
forth.” 

“But you know she has not definitely 
broken off with Arthur yet.” 

“Then the sooner the better,” said 
the lieutenant bluntly. “ How is it you 
do all fear him, and the annoyance 
of his coming? Is a young lady likely 
to have much sympathy for him, when 
he is very disagreeable and rude and 
angry? Now, this is what I think about 
him. I am afraid mademoiselle is very 
sorry to tell him to go away. ‘They are 
old friends. But she would like him to 
go away, for he is very jealous and angry 
and rude; and so I go to her and say— 
No, I will not tell you what my argu- 
ment is, but I hope I will show made- 
moiselle it will be better if she will prom- 
ise to be my wife, and then this pitiful 
fellow he will be told not to distress her 
any more. If she says No, itis a mis- 
fortune for me, but none to her. If she 
says Yes, then I will look out that she 
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is not any more annoyed—that is quite 
certain.” 

“T hope you don’t wish to marry mere- 
ly to rescue a distressed damsel ?”” 

“Bah!” he said: “ you know it is not 
that. But you English people, you al- 
ways make your jokes about these things 
—not very good jokes either—and do not 
talk frankly about it. When madame 
comes to hear of this—and if mademoi- 
selle is good enough not to cast me away 
—it will be a hard time for us, I know, 
from morning until night. But have | 
not told you what I have considered this 
young lady—so very generous in her 
nature, and not thinking of herself—so 
very frank and good-natured to all peo- 
ple around her—and of a good, light 
heart, that shows she can enjoy the 
world, and is of a happy disposition, 
and will be a very noble companion for 
the man who marries her. I would tell 
you much more, but I cannot in your 
language.” 

At all events, he had picked up a good 
many flattering adjectives: mademoi- 
selle’s dowry in that respect was likely 
to be considerable. 

Here we got back to the inn. Glasses 
were brought in, and we had a final 
game of bézique before retiring for the 
night; but the lieutenant’s manner to- 
ward Bell was singularly constrained 
and almost distant, and he regarded her 
occasionally in a somewhat timid and 
anxious way. 


[Note by Queen Titania.]—" It is per- 
haps unnecessary for me to explain that 
I am not responsible for the foolish no- 
tions that may enter the heads of two 
young people when they are away fora 
holiday. But I must protest against the 
insinuation — conveyed in a manner 
which I will not describe—that I was 
throughout scheming against Arthur's 
suit with our Bell. That poor boy is the 
son of two of my oldest friends, and for 
himself we have always had the greatest 
esteem and liking. If he caused us 
some annoyance at this time, he had 
probably a little excuse for it—which is 
more than some people can say, when 
they have long ago got over the jealous- 
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ies of courtship, and yet do not cease to 


persecute their wives with cruel jests— 
and it is most unfair to represent me as 
being blind to his peculiar situation or 
unmerciful toward himself. On the con- 
trary, I am sure I did everything I could 
to smooth over the unpleasant incidents 
of his visit; but I did not find it incum- 
bent on me to become a artisan, and 
spend hours in getting up philosophical 
—philosophical /—excuses for a rude- 
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ness which was really unpardonable. 
As for Count von Rosen, if he made up 
his mind to ask Bell to be his wife be- 
cause Ellesmere looked pretty when the 
moon came out, I cannot help it. It 
is some years since I gave up the idea 
of attempting to account for the odd 
freaks and impulses that get into the 
brains of what we must call the sufe- 
rior sex.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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pee first quarter of the sixteenth 
century had struck, and the world 
was waking to the new day of the Re- 
naissance. Luther had burned the Pope’s 
bull at Wittenberg, and had defied the 
Diet of Worms; Henry VIII. and Fran- 
cis I. had joined hands on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold; Michael Angelo had 
finished his masterpieces in the Sistine 
Chapel; Raphael had painted the great- 
est of all Madonnas, and had passed 
away ; Titian was still holding the world 
breathless with the triumphs of his brush ; 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, the earl of Surrey, 
and a few other English songsters were 
preparing the way for the full choir that 
was to startle Europe half a century 
later; and France, stimulated on all 
sides by the advance of her neighbors 
in literature and art, had begun to set 
herself to rival them. Charles of Or- 
leans, Francois Villon and Clément Ma- 
rot had already sung the first chansons 
worthy of note since the Roman de la 
Rose, and the “gentil maistre Clément” 
was even now sharing the captivity of 
his royal master at Pavia. The French 
for many years had been fighting almost 
incessantly ; their worship of Mars had 
left them no time to devote to the Muses; 
and now that they had begun to study, 
they went into it as a matter of business, 
and worked at poetry as if it were the 
multiplication table, or could be written, 





like an Ollendorff exercise, by the yard. 
Poetry became a varnish to be laid upon 
the veneer of the other accomplishments. 
Was it not enough, asks Sainte-Beuve, 
for a man to be at once a physician, a 
grammarian and a geometrician? Ap- 
parently not, for Pelletier du Mans, who 
was all these, also twanged his feeble 
lyre. It was not till the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the distinction between learn- 
ing and genius came to be fully under- 
stood, and that the many versifiers began 
to give way to the few poets. 

With the revival of art revived of 
course also the gods of Greece. Art 
and mythology go ever hand in hand. 
For the Greeks had embodied in visible 
forms the everlasting truths of Nature 
and of life, and Aphrodite smiles always 
upon the painter's imagination as when 
she first rose from the sea. The wet 
and weary boy to whom the old poet 
gave shelter for the night, only to be 
pierced by his arrow in the morning, is 
as vivid a reality in Andersen's prose- 
poem to-day as in the graceful verse of 
Anacreon five hundred years before our 
era. The stories the world learned in 
its cradle it never tires of telling its chil- 
dren, and when painters make them 
glow upon their canvas, and poets sing 
them in their sweetest verse, the rest 
of mankind must learn to spell them 
out. Beauty, Genius and Wealth divide 
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the world among them, whether we 
call them Venus, Apollo and Plutus, or 
not. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the recent discovery of the New 
World, with its vast riches ready to pour 
into the lap of Europe, the breaking of 
the old fetters of the Church, the intel- 
lectual stimulus resulting from all this 
agitation, the shock given to ascetic liv- 
ing and ascetic art by the recognition 
of the purely physical element, the glo- 
rification of the Body by the new school 
of colorists, headed by Titian,—all this 
better living and broader thinking had 
brought about what we are accustomed 
to call the Pagan Renaissance, of which 
Italy was the foster-mother. But these 
old divinities returned upon the canvas 
of Titian and his fellows as very real 
and palpable entities. They came with 
all the solidity of gradual tradition to 
incorporate them, and were received as 
human if immortal beings. There was 


no question of solar myths and volcanic 
convulsions with the poets of the six- 
teenth century: they took up the old 


stories where they had been dropped, 
and were far more concerned with the 
grammar of the classics than they were 
with their religion. 

While the learned men of France were 
poring over their dictionaries, and occa- 
sionally giving testimony of their prog- 
ress by a neat copy of Greek or Latin 
verses, the neglected French language 
was suffering. Noble words and phrases 
used by the Troubadours had dropped 
out altogether: the writers of each half 
century had to be translated by their 
successors before they could be under- 
stood. No wonder, then, that with the 
renaissance of art a renaissance of lan- 
guage should be felt to be equally neces- 
sary. The lyre must have new strings 
before the new music could be played 
upon it, and two young poets, Pierre 
Ronsard and Joachim du Bellay, under- 
took the audacious task of reforming a 
language. But it was not alone the pov- 
erty of the language that had caused the 
songs of each successive age to perish 
so quickly: it was in a great measure 
the necessarily ephemeral nature of a 
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literature that consisted almost entirely 
of the lightest kind of poetry. 

The young poet, PIERRE RONSARD, to 
whose influence may be ascribed the //- 
lustration de la Langue Frangaise, pub- 
lished by his friend Du Bellay, was born 
on the 11th of September, 1524, at the 
Chateau de la Poissoniére (Vendémois). 
He was the fifth son of Louis Ronsard, 
maitre-d’hétel to Francis I., and came 
of a noble Hungarian family. Happy 
omens accompanied his birth. The lady 
who was carrying him to be christened 
dropped him from her careless.arms, but 
into a bed of flowers—a mollifying of 
misfortune typical of his after life. Till 
the age of nine he was brought up under 
the direction of a tutor at the chateau, 
but then’ he was sent to the College of 
Navarre at Paris. Scholastic discipline 
was very strict at that time, however, and 
the regent of Pierre’s schooldays was an 
uncommonly harsh master. His ardor 
fired by the traditions of his noble Hun- 
garian ancestor, who had fought under 
Philip Augustus against the English, and 
by the martial spirit of the times, at the 
end of six months the boy begged to be 
taken away from school and tobe brought 
up as a soldier. His father took him to 
the court, then settled at Avignon, where 
the child’s uncommon beauty, spirit and 
promise caused him to be at once install- 
ed as page to the duke of Orleans. Two 
years afterward, when James V. return- 
ed to Scotland with his bride, Marie of 
Lorraine, Ronsard accompanied them, 
and spent two years and a half at the 
Scottish court and six months at the 
English, returning to France at the end 
of that time to re-enter the service of 
the duke of Orleans. His royal master 
sent him on all sorts of secret missions 
to Scotland, to Flanders, to Zealand, to 
the Diet of Spires with Lazare de Baif, 
to Piedmont with the viceroy, Du Bel- 
lay. He suffered hardships, perils, ship- 
wreck, finally a severe illness, which 
left him almost totally deaf at the early 
age of sixteen. He lost his heart, too, 
about this time (not so irremediable a 
loss, however, as his hearing) to a fair 
bourgeoise of Blois, whom he chose to 
christen Cassandra. His deafness in- 
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terfering sadly with his chances at court, 
and his youthful passion inspiring him 
with a distaste for the world, he wished 
to devote himself to study. But his fa- 
ther, whose paternal pride had natu- 
rally been charmed with the brilliant 
figure his son of sixteen had made at 
three courts, peremptorily forbade him 
all apprenticeship to “le mestier des 
Muses.” During his travels, however, 
he had learned to speak English, Italian 
and German, while one of his comrades 
. had taught him Latin. He knew the 
best passages of Virgil by heart, and 
had already studied the first principles 
of French verse. In spite of his father’s 
prohibition, he stole off every evening 
from the gayeties of the court to hear 
the lessons given by Jean Dorat, a fa- 
mous classical scholar of the day, to 
Antoine de Baif, son of the Lazare de 
Baif with whom Ronsard had visited 
Germany. 


In 1544, however, the ambitious father — 


died, and the young man was free to 
follow his own inclinations. At the early 
age of twenty, having already seen more 
of life than many men of twice his age, 
he retired with his friend Antoine to the 
College of Coqueret, where their master 
Dorat had recently been installed as 
principal. Seven long years they passed 
in this retreat, studying with the greatest 
ardor, and helping each other along the 
thorny ways of learning. ‘ Being early 
wonted by his courtly training to late 
hours,”’ says Claude Binet, the earliest 
biographer of our poet, “Ronsard sat 
at his studies until two or three hours 
after midnight, and then, going to bed, 
roused De Baif, who arose and went on 
by the same candle before his place had 
time to grow cold.” 

At this college they were joined by 
Remi Belleau, afterward an enthusias- 
tic disciple of Ronsard, and by Antoine 
Muret, his future commentator. Here, 
too, came Joachim du Bellay, who em- 
braced the literary theories of Ronsard 
with delight, and published in 1549 the 
result of their joint studies and specula- 
tions, under the title of LZ’ ///ustration 
de la Langue Francaise. The young 
students were in danger of . forgetting 
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that their own enthusiasm was but one 
indication of the gradual reform begin- 
ning to take place in literature, and im- 
agined, as young enthusiasts are so apt 
to do, that their especial lantern held 
the only light of the age. “Coloring their 
prejudices as erudite scholars with all 
the illusions of youth and patriotism,” 
says Sainte-Beuve in his admirable work 
on French Poetry in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, “they asserted that there was no 
such thing as poetry in France, and 
promised themselves to create it all. On 
the strength of so great an intention, 
they already dreamed for their country 
a literary splendor equal to that with 
which Italy was glorified for the second 
time. From the first day of its majority 
this youthful generation impetuously pro- 
claimed its freedom, and, to use the vig- 
orous expresssion of a contemporary, a 
troop of poets rushed forth from the col- 
lege of Jean Dorat as from another 
Trojan horse. Joachim du Bellay ha- 
rangued them, so to speak, before the 
action.”’ His ideas—and Ronsard's, for 
they were one in thought—were briefly 
these: “ Languages are not like plants, 
strong or weak by chance: they depend 
upon human volition. Consequently, if 
our language be more feeble than the 
Greek or Latin, it is the fault of our an- 
cestors, who have neglected to strength- 
en and adorn it. Translations alone 
will never enrich a language. We need 
to follow the example of: the Romans, 
who imitated rather than translated the 
best Greek authors, transforming them 
into their own likeness, devouring their 
substance, and, after digesting it thor- 
oughly, converting it into nourishment 
and blood. You who wish to enter the 
service of the Muses, turn to the Greek 
and Latin, yea even to the Spanish and 
Italian authors, whence you may derive 
a more exquisite form of poetry than 
from our own. Nor trust yourselves to 
follow the example of those of our own 
writers who have acquired great fame 
with little or no study, and do not tell: 
me that poets are born: it would be too 
easy a thing to attain immortality thus. 
Whoso desires to live in the mouths of 
men must spend much time in his closet; 

















and whoso desires to live in the memory 
of posterity must die to himself, and 
while our poets and courtiers eat, drink 
and sleep at their ease, he must endure 
hunger, thirst and long vigils. These 
are the wings whereby the writings of 
men mount to heaven.” 

To this careful transportation of the 
classics, Ronsard added an audacious 
use of words. Where the French failed 
him he dressed up a Latin, Greek or 
Italian substitute at will. He advocated 
what he called the provignement (prop- 
agation) of words, and from a _ recog- 
nized substantive, for instance, would 
form a verb or an adjective to suit his 
need—a practice not yet gone out of 
vogue among our younger poets, who 
are apt to find even our own rich vo- 
cabulary too small for their vast needs, 
and, in the words of a recent critic, 
“distend our unfortunate language till 
we can almost hear it crack.” Not con- 


tent with this resource, Ronsard em- |. 


ployed two more. He borrowed right 
and left from every French patois he 
could lay his hands upon, and he went 
into all the workshops of Paris and 
sought among the avgot of the artisans 
for words and phrases to give amplitude 
and vigor to his verse. His genius melt- 
ed down this heterogeneous mass into a 
wonderfully flowing stream of melody, 
and to us, in this polyglot age, his verse 
presents fewer difficulties than perhaps 
to his contemporaries, when malice said 
that his mistresses were fain to call in the 
dangerous aid of some brother scholar 
to help them to decipher his love-verses. 
An open question, after all, as to the 
learning of the ladies. 

Ronsard’s Amours, with the first four 
books of Odes, was published in 1550, 
the year after Du Bellay’s manifesto, 
and was the first thing he had ever given 
to the world, unless we except his trans- 
lation of the P/utus of Aristophanes, 
acted at college, and, according to C. 
Binet, the first comedy ever played in 
French. This first book of Amours, a 
collection of sonnets addressed to the 
fair Cassandra, was followed in two 
years by the fifth book of Odes, accom- 
panied with music fitted to the songs 
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and sonnets, and with a commentary by 
A. Muret. In 1555 the first book of 
flymnes appeared, and in the following 
year the second book of Aymnes and 
the last of Amours came out. Finally, 
in 1560, Ronsard published the. first 
edition of his collected works. Never 
was poet received with such tempests 
of praise. In vain the jovial curé of 
Meudon made fun of his neighbor: not 
even the mighty laughter of Rabelais 
could drown the applause of princes. 
In vain did Mellin de Saint-Gelais at- 
tempt to raise an opposing voice: he, 
too, was brought to worship the rising 
star. The Academy of Floral Games 
called Ronsard the prince of poets, and, 
not content with crowning him with their 
usual wreath of eglantine, sent him a 
massive silver statue of Minerva. The 
architect of the Louvre carved a Fame 
upon his fagade, trumpeting the praises 
of the new Muse. He became the poet 
of princes: Margaret of Savoy, the sis- 
ter of Henry II., loaded him with hon- 
ors; Charles IX. made him his constant 
companion, presented him with priories 
and abbeys and wrote graceful verses 
in his praise; Henry III. inscribed his 
name among the first on his list of mem- 
bers for the newly-instituted Academy ; 
Queen Elizabeth sent him a diamond of 
great price; and Marie Stuart, who had 
received him at her court and read his 
verses in her prosperity, sent him from 
her prison a Parnassus in silver sur- 
mounted by a Pegasus, the rock bear- 
ing this inscription: “To Ronsard, the 
Apollo of the fountain of the Muses.” 
Montaigne immortalized him in a single 
line; Tasso was proud to read to him 
the first cantos of his Gerusalemme ; 
another Italian poet, Speroni, wrote a 
whole poem in his praise ; and his works 
were publicly read and explained in the 
French schools of Flanders, England, 
Poland, and other countries. Saddest 
and sweetest tribute of all, Chastelard, 
the poet-lover of ‘the fairest and cruel- 
est of princesses,’ comforted himself in 
prison with the writings of Ronsard, and 
when condemned to death would have 
no other viaticum than his verses. “ Be- 
ing led to the scaffold,” says Brantéme, 
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“the took the Hymnes of M. Ronsard in 
his hands, and for his eternal consola- 
tion began to read the ‘ Hymn to Death,’ 
which is very well composed, asking no 
other help of holy book, nor of minister 
nor of confessor.” 

The people were as wild with admira- 
tion as the princes. ‘No one who could 
use a pen,” Pasquier tells us, “ but cele- 
brated Ronsard in his verses. Did the 
young people but rub against his clothes, 
they fancied themselves about to become 
poets." Of course the fair sex burned 
their share of incense before the popular 
idol. Ronsard, in spite of his deafness, 
had a good deal of the Adonis as well as 
the Apollo about him. He is described 
as being tall and imposing in stature, 
with a beautiful and majestic counte- 
nance, large forehead, bright and pier- 
cing eyes, aquiline nose, wavy blonde 
hair and a long and well-turned neck. 
Other damsels besides Cassandra sway 
his facile heart and yield to his fasci- 
nations or his fame. A young girl of 
Anjou, named Marie, is celebrated in 
some of his sweetest songs, and her early 
death mourned over in many an elegy; 
a mysterious Genévre, supposed to be 
the wife of Blaise de Vigenére, is a fa- 
vorite subject; so are two noble ladies 
of the families of Acquaviva and D’Es- 
trées, immortalized as Calirrhoé and 
Astrzea, the former a flame of Charles 
IX. At the special request of the queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medicis, he obliged 
her, as he had her son in respect of the 
fair Calirrhoé, by singing the praises of 
a lovely maid of honor, Héléne de San- 
guis, for whom he cherished a respect- 
ful admiration, sufficiently platonic be- 
cause made to order. 

Is it to be wondered at if all this 
royal adulation, this popular idolatry, 
this praise of ladies and poets, turned 
its object's head? A young man, a 
Frenchman and a poet, what could one 
expect but such a natural consequence ? 
The age pronounced him the greatest 
poet of France and the equal of the 
ancients, and he accepted finally the 
verdict of the age. Not without some 
secret misgivings, however. The genius 
of the man was too fine not to realize 
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wherein those ancients were his masters, 
and many of his verses bear testimony 
to the humbler opinion that he held, in 
his cooler moments, of his own abilities. 
The nebulous clouds of adoration that 
surrounded him evolved finally into that 
then famous constellation, the “ Pléiade,” 
wherein Ronsard was the central star. 
Around him, at a respectful distance, 
revolved Dorat, his old master ; Jamyn, 
his pupil; Du Bellay and De Baif, his 
fellow-students ; Jodelle and De Thiard. 
There is a little uncertainty, however, 
as to these lesser lights, for the author- 
ities differ about two or three of the 
names. They were not accepted with 
unanimous praise: it was only Ronsard 
whom the whole world delighted to 
honor. Twenty days after the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew appeared all that 
was ever written of the Franciade, four 
cantos of the destined twenty-four. It 
was founded on the obscure legend of 
Francus, son of Hector, who fled from 
Troy and conquered the country of the 
Gauls. The choice of subject was un- 
fortunate, in the first place. It was not 


“founded, like the Zne7d, upon a popu- 


lar romance told by every fireside, but 
was disinterred from the library of the 
scholar. The verse was the familiar 
decasyllabic, unsuited to the dignity of 
the subject and the genius of Ronsard. 
To name the principal and final objec- 
tion, it was essentially lyric, and not 
epic. Such was the faith of the age in 
its greatest poet, however, that if the 
franciade added little to its author's 
fame, it woke no storm of adverse criti- 
cism. It was reserved for the historians 
of French literature to speak of it as 
contemptuously as Mennechet does: 
“Claude Binet, the biographer and 
panegyrist of Ronsard, asserts that the 
only fault of the Franciade is that it is 
not finished: that seems to us its princi- 
pal merit.” Charles IX. loaded him 
with new honors, bestowing upon him, 
besides two priories, the abbeys of Bel- 
lozane and Croix-Val. To the latter 
Ronsard retired upon the death of*fis 
royal patron, which happened in 1574, 
two years after the publication of the 
Franciade. Very near this chosen re- 
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treat were the forest of Gastine and the 
fountain of Bellerie that he had so often 
sung. Gouty and prematurely old, Ron- 
sard led a studious and pious life, amus- 
ing himself by correcting and preparing 
for the press another edition of his com- 
plete works, which appeared in 1584. 
He has left us a sketch in verse of his 
last years, full of a sweet and chastened 
spirit, but too long to quote entire. Be- 
ginning the day with prayer, he spent 
four or five hours in study ; then, feeling 
his mind wearied, went to church. Re- 
turning from church, he devoted an hour 
to pleasure, and then dined, soberly and 
gratefully. After dinner, in pleasant 
weather, he strolled about the country, 
or, sitting with a book or a friend on 
the edge of a murmuring brook, listened 
to the noise of the water or fell asleep 
in the shade of the willows. In wet 
weather he sought out his friends’ so- 
ciety, or amused himself with bodily ex- 
ercise in-doors. Then when the dark 


night had called out the stars and cur- 
tained the earth and sky, he lay down 
to sleep without care, imploring a gentle 


pardon from Heaven for all his errors. 
This is a pretty picture of the last 
days of the old poet. Would that all 
singers might fall asleep in as safe and 
quiet a nest! His critics complained, 
however, of the ten years’ labor spent 
on the last edition of his poems. So 
captious had the fastidious taste of the 
scholarly poet grown that he altered and 
corrected the sonnets and chansons of 
his youth with a most unsparing hand, 
often much to the detriment of their spon- 
taneity and vigor; “not considering,” 
says Colletet, in his quaint old French, 
“that although he was the father of his 
works, yet doth it not appertain to sad 
and captious age to sit in judgment upon 
the strokes of gallant youth.” Ronsard 
did not live many months to hear his 
alterations blamed by his jealous ad- 
mirers. During the sleepless nights of 
his lingering illness he diverted his mind 
by composing epitaphs and hymns, a 
singer to the last. He died at his priory 
of Saint-Cosme, Tours, on Friday, De- 
cember 27, 1585, and was buried in the 
choir of the priory church without pomp 
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or display. Two months after his death, 
however, his dear friend Gallaud, who 
closed his eyes, celebrated his obsequies 
at the chapel of the College of Boncour. 
The king sent his own musicians to sing 
the mass: Duperron, afterward bishop 
of Evreux and cardinal, pronounced the 
funeral oration, and drew tears from the 
eyes of all present. The chapel was 
crowded with the princes of the blood, 
the cardinals, the Parliament, and the 
University of Paris. So great was the 
crush that the Cardinal de Bourbon and 
many other princes and lords were un- 
able to penetrate the crowd, and were 
forced to return home. Other orations 
and verses were recited the next day in 
all the colleges of Paris, and volumes 
might be made of the eclogues, elegies 
and epitaphs written to his memory. 
Twenty-four years after his death, Joa- 
chim de la Chétardie, then the prior of 
Saint-Cosme, built a marble tomb, sur- 
mounted by a statue, over his grave. 
But before that tomb was finished the 
wheel of Fortune had made a turn. Only 
fifteen years after the death of Ronsard 
arose the star of Malherbe, severest of 
his critics because so near a rival. The 
grammarian in him quite as strong as 
the poet, he was scandalized at the lib- 
erties Ronsard had dared to take with 
the language. Whenever in reading 
aloud his own verses he came to a harsh 
or doubtful word, he was accustomed to 
say, “Here I vonsardize.” Racan com- 
ing in one day —when he was ill and 
out of sorts, let us hope —took up a 
volume of Ronsard with many verses 
erased by the critical hand of Malherbe. 
“Posterity will quote the others as ad- 
mired by Malherbe,” said Racan; where- 
upon the irritated poet seized a pen and 
scratched out all the rest. Many other 
critics agreed with him. The Seigneur 
de Balzac, born only nine years after 
the death of Ronsard, said that he was 
but the beginning and material of a 
poet; La Bruyére said that Ronsard 
and his school had done French style 
far more harm than good ; Boileau con- 
firmed the sentence of Malherbe; La 
Monnoye wrote, “I think it would be 
very difficult to find a person who would 
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dare to boast that he owned and had 
read his works.” 

The wheel of Fortune turned again. 
Malherbe was forgotten like Ronsard. 
Corneille and Racine and the severely 
classic drama ruled the day. The im- 
mortal Moliére, taking his stand outside 
of rules, and hand in hand with his moth- 
er, Nature, was not for a day, but part of 
the universal world’s inheritance. Again 
the wheel went round, and in 1828 the 
revolution of the Romantic School in lit- 
erature began. Sainte-Beuve and Vic- 
tor Hugo rehabilitated Ronsard. Once 
more France rang with his fame. Sainte- 
Beuve wrote his 7adbleau historique et 
critique de la poesie frangaise au 16‘ 
siecle, followed by a volume of selections 
from Ronsard, with a commentary, which 
set the new school wild. The early ed- 
itions of Ronsard’s works went up to fab- 
ulous prices, and a copy of the favorite 
edition of 1609 was presented to Victor 
Hugo by some of his most enthusiastic 
disciples as the best they could give to 
one whom they styled the successor of the 
greatest lyric poet of France. The wide 
margins of this precious volume were 
enriched with many autograph verses by 
the most celebrated authors of the day. 

It is easier to account for the fame of 
Ronsard than for its sudden reverse. 
That he did a great deal for the French 
language is unquestionable. He found 
it dry, stiff and barren, and he did his 
best to soften and enrich it. From other 
languages, from the different AaZozs, from 
arts and trades, he borrowed their richest 
treasures, and developed the old vocab- 
ulary. “The system was a great con- 
ception,” says Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘and its 
success shows that it was skillfuily exe- 
cuted. All the enlightened world re- 
ceived and admired it: it seemed as if 
the French language had recovered its 
rights, and was no longer to yield pre- 
cedence to any.”’ That the system was 
not entirely successful can hardly sur- 
prise us. In the first place, languages, 
in spite of the dictum of Du Bellay, are 
like plants, and develop slowly from a 
fitting soil and in a congenial atmo- 
sphere, independent of human volition. 
One can no more incorporate a word at 





will into the popular vocabulary than 
make a peach-stone grow on a sea-beach 
in November. But let the word appear | 
at the right time and place, and the 
whole world rings with it. Ronsard suc- 
ceeded so far that for years after he died 
a popular saying described any error in 
speech as “a hit at Ronsard.”” But in 
their young enthusiasm he and his school 
sometimes forgot to let their judgments 
be seasoned with mercy, or ran at times 
into something of extravagance in their 
importations. ‘They asked of words," 
says Nisard, “what things alone could 
give: they did not perceive that lan- 
guages can only be enriched by ideas; 
that the secret of a noble style is entirely 
in the calm and sustained elevation of 
the thought; that harmony is less a mu- 
sic that delights the ear than the general 
effect of a language which unites all the 
conditions of propriety, nobility, clear- 
ness.” Then, too, the reform was prem- 
ature: the age was not yet out of lead- 
ing-strings. We scarcely realize how far 
beyond it was Ronsard till we find our- 
selves compelled to wait three hurtéred 
years for a worthy successor to him in 
French lyric verse. 

Nor were his services in the art of 
versification less notable than his efforts 
for the language. To him belongs the 
honor of introducing the ode, in form 
and name, into French poetry: that he 
also revived the epic is a doubtful matter 
of congratulation. Sainte-Beuve claims 
as Ronsard's invention a great variety 
of new rhythms, and at least eight or ten 
different forms of strophes of which we 
may seek vainly for any trace among 
his predecessors. Not until'Victor Hugo 
took up the fallen lyre do we find in 
French poetry any songs that for ex- 
quisite melody, simplicity and grace can 
rival his. He transplanted some of the 
finest odes and sonnets of Anacreon, 
Theocritus, Horace, Petrarch and Bem- 
bo into his native tongue, but added to 
them such fine and delicate touches of 
his own fancy that they seemed to bloom 
anew as with engrafted flowers. 

Six years after his death there was 
born on the other side of the Channel 
his nearest English counterpart, Robert 
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Herrick. But Herrick possessed the 
great advantage of finding his materials 
ready to his hand: he did not have to 
make the words which he was to sing. 
The noble English language was at the 
very acme of its splendor when he was 
ready to use it; the songs of Shake- 
speare, of Beaumont and Fletcher, of 
Ben Jonson, the most exquisite lyrics in 
our literature, were still ringing in men’s 
ears ; the lute was strung and tuned, and 
Herrick had but to wake anew its still 
vibrating chords. His mastery of rhythm 
is as great as Ronsard’s, but his poetic 
genius is of a lower order. Both had 
studied under the same masters, and 
particularly Anacreon ; but while we find 
them translating the same odes, the ver- 
sions of Ronsard are marked by a keen- 
er and finer thought. They sing the 
same dainty ditties of love, tempered by 
a gentle pagan sadness: they are full of 
delicate turns of thought expressed in 
perfect melody, and nothing can surpass 
their sweet and fanciful grace. But Ron- 
sard’s imagination has a loftier flight than 
Her@ck's fancy: there is more dignity 


and depth in his sweetness, a subtler 


pathos in his tenderness. The “cheeks 
like cream enclareted" and the “roses 
misted o’er with lawn” of Herrick are 
exquisite conceits, but how much finer 
Ronsard’s line, “ Vostre teint sentoit en- 
core son enfance”! It is a pretty idea 
of Herrick to sing of “those babies in 
your eyes, in their crystal nunneries,”’ 
but we prefer Ronsard's ‘le doux lan- 
guir de ses yeux.” What can be more 
perfect than his picture of the dream- 
ing maiden with downcast eyes, “toute 


amusée avecques sa pensée,” or his sly 


touch of Chaucer-like humor in his 
sketch of the coy coquette who flies but 
to be pursued ?>— 

Je jure Amour que vous estes si fine, 

Que pour mourir, de bouche ne diriez 

Qu’on vous baisast, bien que le desiriez. 
Both poets profess the same Epicurean 
philosophy—the enjoyment of life while 
it lasts, because after it comes the grave 
and darkness. ‘‘Gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may, old Time is still a-flying,” sings 
Herrick; and Ronsard tells the same 
thing to Cassandra in this little song : 
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Darling! look if that blushing rose, 
That but this morning did unclose 
Her crimson vestments to the sun, 
Hath not quite lost in evening’s air 
The fine folds of that vestment rare, 
And that bright tinting like your own. 


Alas ! even in this little space, 
Darling! we see o’er all the place 
Her scattered beauties strown !: 
. .O stepdame Nature, stern and hard! 
That couldst not such a flower have spared 
From morn till eve alone! 


Then, darling! hear me while I sing : 

Enjoy the verdure of your spring, 
The sweets of youth’s short hour: 

Gather the blossoms while ye may, 

For youth is gone like yesterday, * 
And beauty like that flower! 


This is the moral of many a verse in 
both poets, it is true, but Ronsard’s 
treatment of love is far more noble and 
dignified than that of Herrick. With 
the English Anacreon love is either. a 
passion, of the earth earthy, or an ex- 
quisite conceit wherewith to inspire pret- 
ty verses; the only poem that we re- 
member with any real vigor and nobility 
of feeling being the verses addressed 
“To Anthea, who may command me in 
anything.” Ronsard, though minister- 
ing occasionally to the worst taste of his - 
time, preserves in nearly all his love- 
poems a manliness and a delicacy that 
enhance their richness. He neither rails 
at his mistress when she is cruel, and 
forswears her, nor grovels in the dust at 
her feet, but submits with patient dig- 
nity, bidding her remember that some 
day, when, very old and feeble, she sits 
spinning through the long winter even- 
ings by the light of her taper, she will 
perhaps recall that Ronsard once sang 
of her when she was young and fair; 
and then, when he is dead and gone, 
and she crouching over the fire, she will 
sigh to find her faithful servant no long- 
er at her side, and will repent too late 
her hardness and his sorrow. His open- 
ing sonnet to Cassandra is full of the 
same noble pathos: 
He who would see how Love triumphant came, 
How he assailed and conquered every part 


Of all my soul, now froze, now fired my heart, 
Making himself an honor of my shame ;— 


He who would see a youth made up, indeed, 
Of following its own desire and bane,— 
May come and read me, witnessing my pain, 
Whereof God and my goddess take no heed, 
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Then he will seein love no reason is: 
»Tis a fair prison and a dear abyss, 

A lying hope, wherein we feed on wind. 
Then how man cheats himself he will perceive, 


When in his ignorance he doth receive 
A child for master, and a guide that’s blind. 


One of the many fascinations of Ron- 
sard’s poems is the sudden and unex- 
pected turn of thought or rhythm, not'so 
abrupt as to be startling, but coming in 
like the capricious shower of an April 
day, making its sunshine the more beau- 
tiful. The tender melody of his modu- 
lation in the line, ‘le temps s’en va, le 
temps s’en va, ma dame,” is but imper- 
fectly suggested by the translation in 
the following sonnet : 


I send you a bouquet I plucked for you 
With mine own hand from all these flowers bright : 
Were they not gathered ere the fall of night, 

Their leaves to-morrow would the garden strew. 


Then let these blossoms your exemplar be, 
For though your beauty bloom as bright as they, 
A little while and it will pass away, 

And, like the flowers, will perish utterly. 


- The time flits by, the time flits by, my dear! 
Alas! not time alone, but we depart, 
And soon must lie extended on our bier ; 
And all these loves, so dear unto our heart, 
When we are dead no more for them we care : 
Ah therefore love me now, seeing thou art so fair! 


The exquisite transition of the last line 
from moralizing to love-making finds a 
parallel in the address to the nightin- 
gale, where the sudden change from the 
admonition of the preacher to the eager 
impatience of the lover is a pretty touch 
of Nature and poetry : 


Sweet nightingale! that com’st again 
To sing thy passion and thy pain, 

And mak’st thy pleasant lodgment now 
Upon thine old accustomed bough, 
Making re-echo with thy lay 

The hills and woods by night and day, 
And dost anew the quarrel tell 

Of Tereus and Philomel,— 


I pray thee (and thus mayst thou prove 
Successful ever in thy love) 

To make my tyrant sweet believe— 

When she comes forth at dewy eve, 

And bendeth o’er thy nest her face— 

That all her beauty and her grace, 

Although so lasting they may seem, 

Must vanish quicker than a dream; 

Tell her that summer’s fairest flowers 

Lose their bright hues ‘neath winter’s showers. 
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But when sweet April’s sun arrives 

Their withered beauty soon revives. 

Not so with maids : their roses dead 

For evermore with youth are fled ; 

Tell her they never can return, 

But in their place we may discern 

I know not what of hollows deep, 
Wherein a finger’s point might sleep, 

And all the face is withered up, 

Like some fair flower’s tender cup 
Touched by the ploughshare’s cruel blade; 
Tell her that after Time hath made 

Dull silver of her golden hair, 

And furrowed all her brow with care, 
That then perhaps in vain she’ll mourn 
The youth that never can return, 

The pleasures sweet she let slip by, 

For which her age in vain may sigh, 

Now grown so cold to love and these 
That Pleasure’s self hath ceased to please. 


But, nightingale, why comes she not 

To tread the fresh grass of this spot 
Within the wood, where we should meet ? 
For while thou singest Joud and sweet 
Among the hazels overhead, 

I’d make her whiteness rosy red. 


But, alas! for us also “le temps s’en va, 
le temps s’en va, ma dame,” and it will 
not do to linger too long over the pages 
of a forgotten poet—pages so full of a del- 
icate and airy fascination that we won- 
der the world should ever have ceased 
to love them. The first poet in French 
literature who showed any real know- 
ledge and love of Nature, his poetry has 
kept the charm of her sweet influence 
for three centuries in all its freshness 
and purity. As we turn over the quaint 
old pages with their antiquated spelling, 
the forest of Gastine with its “belle ver- 
dure”’ seems to open its grassy glades 
before us, the fountain Bellerie sparkles 
in the sunshine, the lark is singing of 
love among the morning clouds, the 
happy hornets, that rivaled the bees in 
our poet's affections, are: flitting about 
the old and twisted oaks, the nightingale 
is hidden in the shade, while down the 
long green vista slowly comes the saint- 
ly Angelette, with dreamy eyes “toute 
amusée avecques sa pensée.” It may 
be three hundred years old, this song, 
but it is as young as yesterday and as 
immortal as to-morrow, for the poet who 
sings of love and beauty and the birds 
and flowers, sings “of what the world will 
be when the years have passed away.” 
KATE HILLARD. 
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N OT many of us would be eager to 

live our lives over again if the gift 
of a new life were possible; but when I 
think upon the goodness and grace and 
love that have these many years gone 
side by side with mine, I doubt a little 
as to how I should decide. Indeed, 
were God to give it me to turn anew the 
stained and dog-eared pages of the life- 
book, it would not be for the joy of labor, 
or to see again the marvels of growth in 
knowledge, that I should so yearn as for 
the great riches of love which have made 
for me its text and margins beautiful with 
the colors of heaven. And so, when I 
recall this life, and its sorrows and ad- 
ventures and successes, with every mem- 
ory comes to me first of all the tender 
commentary of that delightful face; and 
I rejoice with a sudden following of fear 
as I turn to see it again, and once more 
to wonder at the calm of sweet and 
thoughtful gravity which the generous 
years have added to its abundant wealth 
of motherly and gracious beauty. 

It is a little story of this matron and 
myself which I find it pleasant to tell 
you; chiefly, I suppose, because it lets 
me talk of her and her ways and doings 
—a very simple story, with nothing in 
the least startling or strange, but so 
cheerful and grateful to me to think over 
that I cannot but hope you too may get 
good cheer from it, and like her a little, 
and find interest in my old friend the 
clockmaker and his boy, and haply come 
at last to believe that you would be 
pleased to smoke a pipe with me, and to 
give me too of such love as you have to 
spare; which, I take it, is for a man to get 
from man or woman the most desirable 
of earthly things. 

We had been married a twelvemonth, 
I think, and were coming on in years, 
she being eighteen, and I—well, some- 
what older, of course. From among 
gentle and kindly folks, long and stead- 
ily rooted in the soil of one of our oldest 
Dutch towns in Middle Pennsylvania, 
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we had come, with good courage and 
great store of hopes, to seek our for- 
tunes in the Quaker City, whose over- 
grown-village ways have always seemed 
to the stranger so much more homelike 
than the bullying bustle of its greater 
sister. 

I smile now when I think what very 
young and trustful people we were, May 
and I, and how full of knowledge we 
thought ourselves of men and things. I 
had been bred an engineer, and when I 
married May was a draughtsman in a 
great railway office, with just enough of 
an income to make our marriage what 
most folk would call unwise—an opinion 
in which, perhaps, I might join them, 
were it not that so many of these reck- 
less unions, in which there is only a great 
estate of love, have seemed to me in the 
end to turn out so well. 

Away from broad fields, and laden 
barns, and my father’s great farmhouse, 
and plenty, and space, we came to grope 
about for a home among strangers, with 
at least a hope that somewhere in the 
city we should find a little of what my 
wife’s old father, the schoolmaster, used 
to call “homesomeness.” With great 
comfort in our mutual love, we found 
for a long while no abiding-place which 
seemed to us pleasant, until at last a 
happy chance brought us to lodge with- 
in the walls which for some two years 
of our young married life were all to us 
that we could ask. 

It chanced one day that I had to have 
a watch mended, and for this purpose 
walked into a shop in one of the older 
streets—a place altogether deserted by the 
rich, and not fully seized upon by trade. 
There were many great warerooms and 
huge storehouses, with here and there 
between them an old house built of red 
and glazed black brick, with small win- 
dows full of little gnarled glasses, and 
above them a hipped roof. Some of 
these houses had at that time half doors, 
and on the lower half of one of these 
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was leaning a man somewhat past mid- 
dle life. The window-cases on either 
side were full of watches, and over them 
was a gilded quadrant and the name F. 
WILLow. As I drew near, the owner— 
for he it was—let me in, and when I 
gave him my watch, took it without a 
word, pushed his large spectacles down 
over two great gray eyebrows on to eyes 
as gray, and began to open and pore 
over the timepiece in a rapt and musing 
way. 

At last said I, “ Well ?” 

“In a week,” said he. 

“A week!’’ said I; “but how am I to 
get on for a week without it?” 

“Just so!” he returned. “Sit down 
while I look at it, or come back in half 
an hour.” 

“IT will wait,” said I. 

Without further words he turned to 
his seat, screwed into his eye one of 
those queer black-rimmed lenses which 
clockmakers use, and began to peer into 
the works of my sick watch. In the 
mean while I amused myself by stroll- 
ing between the little counters, and as 
gravely studying the man and his be- 
longings, for both were worthy of regard. 
A man of fifty-five, I should say—up- 
right, despite his trade—gray of beard 
and head—with an eagle nose and large 
white teeth. Altogether, a face full of 
power, and, as I learned, of sweetness 
when I came to know better its rare 
smile. The head was carried proudly 
on a frame meant by Nature to have 
been the envy of an athlete, but now 
just touched with the sad shadows of 
fading strength. I wondered a little at 
the waste of such a frame in so petty a 
toil, until I began to hear, as one does 
by degrees, the intrusive ticking of the 
‘ many clocks and watches which sur- 
:rounded me. First I heard a great tick, 
then a lesser, then by and ‘by more ticks, 
so as at last quite to call my attention 
from their owner. There were many 
watches, and, if I remember well, at 
least a dozen clocks. In front of me was 
a huge old mahogany case, with a metal 
face, and a ruddy moon peering over it, 
while a shorter and more ancient time- 

piece, with a solemn cluck, for which 
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at last I waited nervously, was curious 
enough to make me look at it narrowly. 
On the top sat a neatly-carved figure of 
Time holding in both hands an hour- 
glass, through which the last grains were 
slowly dropping. Suddenly there was 
a whirring noise in the clock, and the 
figure grimly turned the hour-glass in 
its hands, so that it began to run again. 
The sand :was full of bits of bright 
metal — gold, perhaps—and the effect 
was pretty, although the figure, which 
was cleverly carved, had a quaint look 
of sadness, such as I could almost fancy 
growing deeper as he shifted the glass 
anew. 

“He hath a weary time of it,”’ said a 
full, strong voice, which startled me, 
who had not seen the clockmaker until, 
tall as. his greatest clock, he stood be- 
side me. 

“T was thinking that, or some such 
like thought,” said I, but feeling that the 
man spoke for himself as well as for his 
puppet. “I wonder,” said I, ‘does time 
seem longer to those who make and 
watch its measurers all day long?” 

“My lad,” said he, laying two large 
white hands on my shoulders with a 
grave smile and a look which somehow 
took away all offence from a movement 
so familiar as to seem odd in a stranger 
—‘my lad, I fancy most clockmakers 
are too busy with turning the dollar to 
care for or feel the moral of their ticking 
clocks.” Then he paused, and added 
sadly, ‘ You are young to moralize about 
time, but were you lonely and friendless 
you would find strange company in the 
endless ticking of these companions of 
mine.” 

With a boy’s freedom and sympathy 
I said quickly, ‘“‘ But is any one—are you 
—quite lonely and friendless ?” 

“I did not say so,”’ he returned ab- 
ruptly; but he added, looking around 
him, “I have certainly more clocks than 
friends.” 

“Well, after all,”’ said I, “Mr. Willow, 
what is a clock but a friend, with the 
power to do you one service, and no 
more ?”” 

“I think,” said he, “I have seen friends 
who lacked even that virtue, but this 
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special little friend of yours needs regu- 
lation : its conscience is bad. Perhaps 
you will be so kind as to call in a week: 
it will take fully that long.” 

I went out amused and pleased with 
the man's oddness, and feeling also the 
charm of a manner which I have never 
since seen equaled. As I passed the 
doorway I saw tacked to it a notice of 
rooms to let. I turned back: ‘You 
have rooms to let. Might I see them ?” 

“If it please you, yes,” he said. ‘The 
paper has been up a year, and you are 
the first to ask about it. You will not 
wish to live long in this gloomy place, 
even,” he added, “if I should want 

ou.” 

Then he locked the shop door and led 
me up a little side stair to the second 
story, and into two rooms—the one look- 
ing out on the street, and the other on a 
square bit of high-walled garden, so full 
of roses—for now it was June—that I 
quite wondered to find how beautiful it 
was, and how sweet was the breeze which 
sauntered in through the open casement. 

“Pardon me,” said I, “but did you 
plant all these ?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘My boy and I took 
up the pavement and put in some earth, 
and made them thrive, as,’”’ he added, 
“all things thrive for him—pets or flow- 
ers, all alike.” 

I turned away, feeling how quaint and 
fresh to me was this life made up of clocks 
and roses. The rooms also pleased me, 
the rent being lower than we were pay- 
ing ; and so, after a glance at the furni- 
ture, which was old but neat, and ob- 
serving the decent cleanliness of the 
place, I said, ‘‘Have you any other 
lodgers ?” 

“Two more clocks on the stairway,” 
he replied, smiling. 

“My wife won’t mind them or their 
ticking,”’ I said. “I am always away 
until afternoon, and perhaps she may 
find them companionable, as you do.” 

“Wife!” he said hastily. “I shall 
have to see her.” 

“All right!” said I. 

“No children ?” he added. 

“No,”’ said I. 

“Humph! PerhapsIam sorry. They 





beat clocks all to pieces for company, as 
my boy says.” 

“Only my wife and I, sir.. If you do 
not object, I will bring her to look at 
the rooms to-morrow.” 

As I turned to leave, I noticed over 
the chimney-place a tinted coat-of-arms, 
rather worn and shabby. Beneath it 
was the name “ Tressilian,” and above 
it hung a heavy sabre. 

As I walked away I mused with a 
young man’s sense of romance over the 
man and his trade, and the history which 
lay in his past life—a history I never 
knew, but which to this day still excites 
my good wife’s curiosity when we talk, 
as we often do, of the clocks and the 
roses. 

I shall never forget the delight that 
my little lady found in our new home, 
to which we soon after moved. It was 
a warm summer afternoon, as I well re- 
member. The watchmaker and his boy, 
whom I had not yet seen, were out, and 
the house was in charge of a stout col- 
ored dame, who was called Phcebe, and 
who was never without a “misery”’ in 
her head. 

My May followed our trunks up stairs, 
and went in and out, and wondered at 
the coat-of-arms and the sabre; and at 
last, seeing the roses, was down stairs 
and out among them in a moment. I 
went after her, and saw, with the con- 
stant joy her pleasures bring to me, how 
she flitted like a bee to and fro, pausing 
to catch at each blossom a fresh perfume, 
and shaking the petals in a rosy rain 
behind her as her dress caught the 
brambles. 

“May,” said I at last, “you have de- 
molished a thousand roses. What will 
their owner say? Look! there is Mr. 
Willow now.” 

Then, like a guilty thing, caught in 
her innocent mood of joy and mischief, 
she paused with glowing cheeks, and 
looked up at the window of our room, 
whence Mr. Willow was watching her, 
with the lad beside him. “Oh, what a 
scamp I am, Harry!” said she, and in 
a moment had plucked a moss-rose bud, 
and was away up stairs with it. 

When I reached the room she was 
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making all sorts of little earnest excuses 
to the watchmaker. “But I have spoilt 
your rose-harvest,” she said. “Will you 
let me give you this one?” and as I en- 
tered the man was bending down in a 
way which seemed to me gracious and 
even courtly, a moisture in his eyes as 
she laughingly pinned the bud to the 
lappel of his threadbare coat. 

“Well, well!” he said. “It is many 
and many a day since a woman’s hand 
did that for me. We must make you 
free of our roses—that is, if Arthur likes.” 

The lad at this said gravely, “It would 
give me the greatest pleasure, madam.” 

I smiled, amused that the little woman 
should be called madam in such a rev- 
erential fashion, while she retreated a 
step to see the effect of her rose, and 
then would arrange it anew. They made 
freshness and beauty in the old wainscot- 
ed chamber—the man, large and nobly 
built, with a look of tenderness and 
latent strength; the girl, full of sim- 
plicity and grace, hovering about him 
with mirthful brown eyes and changeful 
color; the lad, tall, manly and grave, 
watching with great blue eyes, full of 
wonder and a boy’s deep worship, her 
childlike coquetries and pretty ways. 
From that day forward father and son, 
like another person I know of, were her 
humble slaves, and from that day to this 
the wily little lady has only gone on 
adding to her list of willing vassals. 

It was early agreed that the clock- 
maker, his son and ourselves should 
take meals in common in our little back 
room, which, under my wife’s hands, 
soon came to look cheerful enough. By 
and by she quietly took control of the 
housekeeping also, and with Pheebe’s aid 
surprised us with the ease in which we 
soon began to live. But as to the roses, 
if they had thriven in the care of Arthur 
and his father, they now rioted, if roses 
can riot, in luxury of growth over wall 
and trellis, and despite unending daily 
tributes to make lovely our table and 
chamber — grew as if to get up to her 
window was their sole object in life. I 
have said those were happy days, and I 
doubt not that for others than ourselves 
they were also delightful. Often in the 
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afternoon, when coming back from my 
work, I would peep into the shop to see 
the watchmaker busy with his tools, the 
lad reading aloud and my wife listening, 
seated with her needlework between the 
counters. Often I have stayed quiet a 
moment to hear them as the lad, perch- 
ed on a high stool, would sit with a fin- 
ger in his book, making shrewd com- 
ments full of a strange thoughtfulness, 
until the watchmaker, turning, would 
listen well pleased, or May would find 
her delight in urging the two to fierce 
battle of argument, her eyes twinkling 
with mischief as she set about giving 
some absurd decision, while the great 
clocks and little ticked solemnly, and the 
watches from far corners made faint 
echoes. Or perhaps, in the midst of 
their chat, all the clocks would begin to 
strike the hour, and on a sudden the 
watchmaker would start up from his seat 
and stride toward some delinquent a 
little late in its task, and savagely twist 
its entrails a bit, and then back to his 
seat, comforted for a time. My May 
had all sorts of queer beliefs about these 
clocks and their master, and delighted 
to push the hands a little back or for- 
ward, until poor Willow was in despair. 
One hapless bit of brass and iron, which 
was always five minutes late in striking, 
she called the foolish virgin, and at last 
carried off to her room, explaining that 
it was so nice to get up five minutes late, 
and the clock would help her to do it ; 
with other such pleasant sillinesses as 
might have been looked for from a 
young person who kept company with 
idle roses and the like. 

But if the clockmaker and my wife 
were good friends, the lad and she were 
sworn allies, and just the frank, whole- 
some friend she has since been to my 
boys she was then to young Willow. 
His white mice and the curiously tame 
little guinea pig, which had been taught 
not to gnaw the roses—hard sentence 
for those cunning teeth of his !—were 
hers in a little while as much as the 
boy’s, and the two had even come at 
last to share his favorite belief that the 
solemn old battered box-turtle in the 
garden had been marked with ‘“‘G. W.” 
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by General Washington, and was to live 
to be the last veteran of '76. I used to 
propose in my unheroic moments that 
the old fellow should apply for a pension, 
but my jeers were received with patience, 
and this and other boy-beliefs rested un- 
shaken. 

There are many scenes of our quiet 
life of those days which are still present 
to me in such reality as if they were 
pictures which I had but to open a gal- 
lery door to see anew. The watchmaker 
seems to me always a foremost figure in 
my groups. He was a man most often 
moody, and prone when at leisure to 
sit looking out from under his shaggy 
eyebrows into some far-away distance 
of time and space; almost haughty at 
times, and again so genial and sunshiny 
and full of good talk and quick-witted 
fancies that it was a never-ceasing won- 
der to us unmoody young folks how 
these human climates could change and 
shift so strangely. His wintry times were 
sadly frequent when, as we came to know 
him better, he ceased to make efforts to 
please, and yielded to the sway of his 
accustomed sadness. The boy made a 
curious contrast, and was so full of hap- 
py outbursts of spirits and mirth, so 
swiftly changing too, with an ever-bright- 
ening growth of mind, that beside his 
father no one could fail to think of him 
as of the healthful promise of the spring- 
tide hour. And as for my wife, in his 
better times the watchmaker had a pretty 
way of calling her “Summer,” which by 
and by, for his own use, the lad made 
into “Mother Summer,” until at length 
the little lady, well pleased with her 
nicknames, answered to them as readily 
as to her lawful titles. 

I used to think our happiest days were 
the bright Sundays in the fall of the last 
year of our long stay with the Willows. 
We had taken up the habit of going to 
the Swedes’ Church, which in fact was 
the nearest to our home, and surely of 
all the houses of prayer the quaintest 
and most ancient in the city. Always 
when the afternoon service was over we 
used to wander a little about the well- 
filled churchyard and read the inscrip- 
tion on Wilson's grave, and wonder, 
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with our boy-friend, who knew well his 
story, if the many birds which haunted 
the place came here to do-him honor. 
Pleasant it was also to make our way 
homeward among old houses long left 
by the rich, and at last to find ourselves 
sauntering slowly up the wharves, quiet- 
est of all the highways on Sunday, with 
their ships and steamers and laden 
market-boats jostling one another at 
their moorings, like boys at church, as 
if weary of the unaccustomed stillness. 
Then, when the day was over, we were 
in the habit of sitting in the open door- 
way of the shop watching the neatly- 
dressed Sunday folk, lulled by the quiet 
of the hour and the busy, monotonous 
ticking of the little army of clocks behind 
us, while my wife filled our pipes and the 
talk, gay or grave, rose and fell. 

On such an early October evening 
came to us the first break in the tranquil 
sameness of our lives. We had enjoyed 
the evening quiet, and had just left the 
garden and gone into the shop, where 
Mr. Willow had certain work to do, 
which perhaps was made lighter by our 
careless chat. By and by, as the night 
fell, one or two sea-captains called in 
with their chronometers, that they might 
be set in order by the clockmaker. Then 
the lad put up and barred the old-fash- 
ioned shutters, and coming back settled 
himself into a corner with a torn volume 
of Gulliver's Travels, over which now 
and then he broke out into great joy of 
laughter, which was not to be stilled 
until he had read us a passage or two, 
whilst between-times my wife's knitting- 
needles clicked an irregular reply to the 
ticking clocks, and I sat musing and 
smoking, a little tired by a long day’s 
work. 

At last the watchmaker paused from 
his task and called us to look at it. It 
was some kind of registering instrument 
for the Coast Survey—a patent on which 
he greatly prided himself. Seven or 
eight pendulums were arranged in such 
a manner that their number corrected 
the single error of each escapement. Fur- 
ther I do not remember, but only recall 
how we marveled at the beautiful steadi- 
ness of the movement, and how my wife 
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clapped her hands joyously at the hap- 
py end of so much toil and thought. 

“It is done,” said the watchmaker, 
rising. “Let us look how the night 
goes ;"’ for it was a constant custom with 
him.always before going to bed to stand 
at the door for a little while and look up 
at the heavens. He said it was to see 
what the weather would be, a matter 
in which he greatly concerned himself, 
keeping a pet thermometer in the gar- 
den, and noting day by day its eccen- 
tricities with an interest which no one 
but my wife ever made believe to share. 
I followed him to the open door, where 
he stood leaning against the side-post, 
looking steadily up at the sky. The air 
was crisp and cool, and overhead, thick 
as snow-flakes, the stars twinkled as 
if they were keeping time to the ticking 
clocks. Presently my wife came out, 
and laying a hand on his arm stood be- 
side us and drank in the delicious calm 
of the autumn night, while the lad fidg- 
eted under his elbow between them, and 
got his share of the starlight and the 
quiet. 

“It seems hard to think they are all 
moving for ever and ever,”’ said the boy. 
“I wonder if they are wound up as often 
as your clocks, father ?”’ 

“It is only a great clock, after all,” 
said Willow, “and must stop some of 
these days, I suppose. Did ever you 
think of that, little Summer ?” 

“Will last our time,’’ said my wife. 

“Your time!’ returned the clockma- 
ker. ‘‘ Your time is for ever, little woman: 
you may live in the days not of this 
world to see the old wonder of it all fade 
out and perish.” 

Just then a man stopped in front of 
us and said, “Does Mr. Willow live 

‘here ?”’ 

“Yes,” said I; and as he came toward 
us we naturally gave way, thinking him 
some belated customer, and he entered 
the lighted shop. 

Then Willow turned again, and the 
two men came face to face. The stranger 
was a man of great height, but spare and 
delicate. He leaned on a gold-headed 
cane somewhat feebly, and seemed to 
me a person of great age. What struck 
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me most, however, was the ease and 
grace of his bearing and a certain ele- 
gance of dress and manner. The mo- 
ment Willow set eyes on him he stagger- 
ed back, reeled a moment, and, catching 
at a chair, fell against the tall clock over 
which he had set the figure of Time. 
“What has brought you here ?”’ he cried 
hoarsely. 

‘My son, my boy,” said the elder man 
in a voice shaken by its passion of ten- 
derness. “Can you never, never forget ?” 

“Forget!"" said the other. “I had 
almost come to that, but, remembering 
anew, how can I ever forgive? Go!" 
he cried fiercely, darting forward on a 
sudden and opening the door. ‘Go be- 
fore the madness comes upon me. Go, 
go before I curse you.” Then he reeled 
again, and growing white fell into a chair, 
and, as if choked with emotion, stayed, 
rigidly pointing to the door. 

Then my wife ran forward. “Leave 
us,” she said, “whoever you are. You 
see how ill he is. You can do no good 
here. Come again if you will, but go 
away now.” 

The stranger hesitated and looked in 
bewilderment from one to another, while 
the lad, till then silent, opened the door 
wider and said gently, “Will it please 
you to go, grandpapa ?” 

“My boy —his boy!” exclaimed the 
new-comer, patting his curly head. 
“*Now am | indeed punished,” he added, 
for the lad shrunk back with a look of 
horror quite strange on a face so young, 
and, suddenly covering his face with 
both hands, the elder man went by. him 
and passed out into the street without a 
word. Then the boy hastily shut the 
door, and we turned to Willow, who had 
fallen in something like a swoon from 
his chair. Silently or with whispers we 
gathered about him, while my wife 
brought a pillow and some water and 
gave him to drink. At last we got him 
up stairs to our own room, where for 
some days he lay in a state of feebleness 
which seemed to me very strange in one 
so vigorous but a little while before. 
On the next morning after his attack he 
showed some uneasiness, and at length 
was able to bid us take down the painted 
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arms over the fireplace and hide them 
away; but beyond this he gave no sign 
of what he had passed through, and by 
slow degrees got back again very nearly 
his wonted habits and mode of life. 

I need scarcely say that so strange an 
event could hardly take place in our 
little household without awakening the 
curiosity of two people as young and ro- 
mantic as May and I. Indeed, I great- 
ly fear that the little lady so far yielded 
to the impulses of her sex aS even to 
question young Willow in a roundabout 
way; but the lad was plainly enough 
schooled to silence, and you had only 
to look at his square, strongly - built 
chin to learn how hopeless it would be 
to urge him when once his mind was 
made up. He only smiled and put the 
question by as a man would have done, 
and before us at least neither father nor 
son spoke of it again during the next 
month. 

The pleasant hazy November days 
came and went, and one evening on 
my return home I learned that Mr. Wil- 
low had suffered from a second attack 
of faintness, and from my wife I heard 
that the lad had let fall that his grand- 
father had called once more, and that 
the two men had had another brief and 
bitter meeting. The following morning, 
as I went to my work, I saw the stran- 
ger walking to and fro on the far side of 
the street. Nothing could be more piti- 
able than his whole look and bearing, 
because nothing is sadder to see than a 
man of gentle breeding so worn with 
some great sorrow as to have become 
shabby from mere neglect of himself. 
He peered across the street, looked up 
at the windows and at the shop, and at 
last walked feebly away, with now and 
then a wistful look back again—such a 
look as I saw once in my life in the 
great eyes of a huge watch-dog whom 
we left on the prairie beside the lonely 
grave of his master. 

From this time onward, all through a 
severe winter, he haunted the neighbor- 
hood, once again, and only once, ven- 
turing to speak to the clockmaker, to 
whom his constant presence where he 
could hardly fail to see him at times be- 
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came a torture which was plainly wear- 
ing his life away. Twice also he spoke 
to the boy, and once urged him to takea 
little package which we supposed might 
have been money. At last my anxiety 
became so great that I spoke to him my- 
self, but was met so coldly, yet with so 
much courtesy, that I felt little inclined 
to make the same attempt again. 

I learned with no great trouble that he 
lived quietly during this winter at one 
of our greater hotels, that he seemed to 
be a man of ample means, and that his 
name was Tressilian, but beyond this I 
knewnomore. He came, at last, to bea 
well-known figure in our neighborhood, 
as he wandered sadly about among rough 
porters and draymen and the busy bus- 
tle of trade. His visits to our house, and 
his questions about Mr. Willow, were 
added sources of annoyance to the lat- 
ter, who rarely failed to look gloomily 
up and down the street, to make sure of 
his absence, before he ventured out of 
doors. 

Under this system of watching and 
worry, Mr. Willow's attacks grew at last 
more frequent, and as the spring came 
on my good wife. became, as she said, 
worked up to that degree that she at last 
made up her feminine mind; and so one 
fine morning sallied out and had her 
own talk with the cause of our troubles. 

I think the good little woman had 
determined to try if she could reconcile 
the father and son. She came to me 
in the evening a good deal crestfallen, 
and with very little of the blessedness 
of the peacemaker in her face. While 
Mr. Willow was out she had sent his 
son, who was keeping guard in the shop, 
on an errand, and had then actually 
brought the stranger into the house, 
where, refusing to sit down, he had wan- 
dered to and fro, talking half coherently 
at times, and at last urging her to induce 
his son to speak with him once more. 
As to their cause of quarrel he was silent. 
“A lonely, sad old man,” said my wife. 
He said he would kneel to his boy, if 
that would do good, but to go away, to 
go away and leave him, that he could not 
do—that he would not do. God would 
bless her, he was sure; and might he 
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kiss her hand? and so went away at 
last, sorrow-stricken, but willful to keep 
to his purpose. 

Perhaps my wife’s talk may have had 
its effect, because for a month or two he 
was absént. Then he came and asked 
at the door for Willow, who was out, 
and for a while haunted the street, until 
late in the spring, when we saw him no 
longer. 

Meanwhile, Willow had become more 
feeble, and a new trouble had come to 
our own modest door. 

Many years have since gone by, and 
happier fortunes have been ours—brave 
sons and fair daughters, and more of 
this world’s gear than perhaps is good 
for us to leave them—but to this day I 
remember with discomfort that luckless 
evening. I hastened home with the 
news to my wife, and what news to two 
trustful young folks, who had married 
against the will of their elders, and had 
seen, as yet, no cause to regret their way- 
wardness ! 

“May,” said I—and I can recall how 
full my throat felt as I spoke—" May, I 
—I am thrown out of work. The com- 
pany is lessening its staff, and I am to 
leave to-morrow.” 

I thought the little woman would have 
been crushed, but, on the contrary, it 
was I, who meant to comfort her, who 
was the beaten one. 

“Well, Harry,” said she in a cheery 
way, ‘I did not suppose it would last for 
ever.” 

Man though I was, I sat down and cov- 
ered my face with my hands. We were 
very young, and very, very poor. I had 
been offered, not long before, a place in 
the West, but our little treasury was very 
low, and to secure the position with a 
probable future of success required some 
hundreds of dollars, so that we had not 
dared to give it another thought; and 
now, at last, what were we to do? 

“Do!” said May. “Why— But kiss 
me, Harry—you haven't kissed me 
since you came in.” 

I kissed her, rather dolefully I fear. 
“We can’t live on kisses,” said I. 

“Not as a steady diet,”’ she replied, 
laughing. ‘Perhaps this may have 





good news for us;’’ and so saying she 
handed me a letter. 

I opened it absently and glanced over 
it in haste. ‘ Misfortunes never come 
single, May,” said I. 

“No, my darling,” she answered, 
laughing: “they only come to married 
people, to make them good girls and 
boys, I suppose. What is it, you grumpy 
old man ?” 

I read it aloud. It was a request— 
and a rather crusty one too—from a 
bachelor cousin to return to him a small 
sum which he had Jent us when we were 
married. He had met with certain losses 
which made it needful that he should be 
repaid at once. 

“Any more letters, May?” said I, 
ruefully. 

“Nonsense!"’ said she. “Let us think 
about it to-morrow.” 

“What good will sleeping on it do?” 
I replied. “Do you expect to dream a 
fortune ?” 

“I have dreamed a good many,”-she 
said, “in my time, and all for you, you 
ungrateful fellow. Now suppose—" 

“Well, suppose what?” said I, crossly. 

“Suppose,” she returned — “suppose 
we two laugh a little.” 

That woman would have laughed at 
anything or with anybody. 

“Tcan'tlaugh, May,” saidI. “Weare 
in a rather serious scrape, I assure you.” 

“Scrape !"’ said she. “Old age is a 
scrape, but at twenty-two all the good 
things of time are before us; and—and 
God, my darling, has he not been very, 
very good to us two sparrows ?”” 

“But, May,” said I, “it is not myself 

I think of: it is—” ; 
_ “Me, I suppose—me. Do you know 
how rich I am, Harry? It seems to me 
I never can be poor. There’s, first, your 
love—that is twenty thousand dollars; 
then there is that dear old bearded face 
of yours—that is ten thousand more; 
then there is all the rest of you—that's 
ever so much more; and then there are 
my Spanish castles—” 

“May, May,” said I, “if castles in 
Spain would aid us, I would gladly 
enough help you to build them; but for 
my part—” 
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“For my part,” she broke in, “castles 
in Spain do help me. They help me to 
get over the shock of this horrid bother, 
and to gain a little time to steady my- 
self. Indeed, I think if I were to draw 
a big cheque on the Rothschilds at this 
very moment, it would ease me a bit. 
It would ease me, you see, even if they 
did not pay it.” 

“May, May!” said I, reproachfully. 

“Now, Harry,” she cried, laughing, 
“T must laugh and have my nonsense 
out. I can’t cry, even for you. Let us 
go out and have a good long walk, and 
to-morrow talk over this trouble. We 
shall live to smile at the fuss we have 
made about it. So, change your coat 
and come with me: I was just dressed 
to go out to meet you.” 

“Well, May,” I said, “if only—”’ 

“If !—fiddlesticks !"’ she cried, putting 
her hand over my mouth and pushing 
me away. ‘Hurry, or we shall be late.” 

I don't often resist the little lady, and 
so I went as she bid me, and by and by 
coming back, there was May laughing 
and making absurdly merry over a bit 
of paper on the desk before her. I lean- 
ed over her shoulder and said, “ What is 
it, sweetheart ?” 

“Riches,” said she. 

“Nonsense!” said I. 

“What a relapse!” cried the wifey. 
“So you despise gold, do you? See 
what I have been doing for you while 
you have been idling in the next room.” 

“What is it?” said I, laughing, for not 
to laugh when she laughed was simply 
out of the question. 

She gave me the paper, and I read 
just this pretty stuff: 


“The Bank of Spain, please to pay to 
Bearer (who, the benevolent bank should 
know, is out of place and out of humor, 
and owes money not of Spain) One 
Thousand Dollars. 

** $1000. THE BEST OF WIVES.” 


We left the order and the wretched 
letter on the desk, and went merrily 
down stairs, full once more of hope and 
faith, comforted somehow by so little a 
thing as this jest of hers. I made, as I 
remember, a feeble effort to be plunged 





in my new griefs, but my May rattled 
on so cheerfully, and the laugh ard the 
smile were so honest and wholesome, 
that good humor could no more fail to 
grow in their company than a rose re- 
fuse to prosper in the warm sweet suns 
of June. I have loved that woman long, 
and greatly loved her afresh for the 
good and tender things I have seen her 
do, but it was on the summer evening of 
our trouble I first learned that I could 
love her more, and that truly to love is 
but to grow in all knowledge of such 
courage and winning sweetness and gal- 
lant, cheery endurance as she showed 
me then, just as it were for a little 
glimpse of the gracious largeness of this 
amazing blessing which had fallen into 
my poor lap and life. 

That warm June afternoon was filled 
full for me of those delightful pictures 
which I told you have hung, with others 
more or less faded, in the great gallery 
of art which adorns my Spanish castle. 
There are bits by a rare artist of the 
long-gone gables and hip roofs and 
half doors which used to make old 
Swanson street picturesque. There is 
one little group of boys just loosed from 
school, ruddy and jolly, around a pea- 
nut-stand, alike eager and penniless, 
while behind them my May—reckless, 
imprudent May !—is holding up a dime 
to the old woman, and laughing at the 
greedy joy that is coming on a sudden 
over the urchins’ faces as the nuts be- 
come a possible possession. 

We were great walkers in those days, 
and as we walked and the houses and 
poor suburbs were left behind, and we 
gained the open roads which run wildly 
crooked across the Neck, it was pleasant 
to feel that we had escaped from the 
tyranny of right angles. It was the first 
time we had gone south of the city, and 
we found there, as you may find to-day, 
the only landscape near us which has in 
it something quite its own, and which 
is not elsewhere to be seen near to any 
great city in all our broad country. It 
has helped me to one or two landscapes 
by Dutch artists, which will fetch a great 
price if ever my heirs shall sell the Span- 
ish castle. 
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Wide, level grassy meadows, bound- 
ed by two noble rivers, kept back by 
miles of dykes; formal little canals, 
which replace the fences and leave an 
open view of lowing cattle; long lines 
of tufted pollard willows, shock - head- 
ed, sturdy fellows; and here and there 
a low- walled cottage, with gleaming 
milk-cans on the whitewashed garden 
palings; and, between, glimpses of red 
poppies, tulips and the like, while far 
away in the distance tall snowy sails of 
hidden hulks of ships and schooners 
move slowly to and fro upon the unseen 
rivers. 

Charming we found it, with a lowland 
beauty all its own, lacking but a wind- 
mill here and there to make it perfect of 
its kind. Along its heaped-up roads we 
wandered all that summer afternoon, 
until the level sun gleamed yellow on 
the long wayside ditches, with their 
armies of cat-tails and spatterdocks and 
tiny duckweed; and at last the frogs 
came out, both big and small, and said 
or sung odd bits of half- human lan- 
guage, which it pleased the little woman 
to convert into absurd pieces of advice 
to doleful young folks such as we. She 
would have me pause and listen to 
one solemn old fellow who said, I am 
sure, “Good luck! good luck!’ and to 
another sturdy brown - backed preach- 
er, who bade us “Keep up! keep up!” 
with a grim solemnness of purpose most 
comforting to hear. Then we stopped 
at a cottage and saw the cows milked, 
which seemed so like home that the 
tears came into my wife’s eyes; and at 
last we had a bowl of sweet-smelling 
milk, and then turned homeward again, 
the smoke of my pipe curling upward in 
the still cool evening air. 

It was long after dark when we reach- 
ed home. As we went up the side stair 
which opened on the street by a door of 
its own, I put my head into the shop and 
bade Mr. Willow good-night. He was 
seated at his bench studying the strange 
swing of the many pendulums of his new 
instrument, but in place of the pleased 
look which the view of his completed 
task usually brought upon his face, it 
was sad and weary, and he merely turn- 








ed his head a moment to answer my 
salute. On the stairs we met Phoebe, 
who was greatly troubled, and told us 
that a little while before dusk, Mr. Wil- 
low and his son being out, the stranger 
had called, and asking for my wife—for 
the little lady, as he called her—had 
pushed by the maid and gone up stairs, 
saying that he would wait to see her. 
Phoebe, alarmed at his wild manner, had 
kept watch at our door until her master 
came back. Then she had heard in our 
room, where the son and father met, 
fierce and angry words, after which the 
old man had gone away and the clock- 
maker had retired to his shop. All that 
evening we sat in the darkness of our 
room alone, thinking it best not to dis- 
turb Mr. Willow and his lad, who were 
by themselves in the shop. About ten 
the boy came up, bade us a good-night, 
and soon after we ourselves went, some- 
what tired, to bed. a 

The next day was Sunday, and as 
usual we slept rather later than common. 
After dressing I went into the back room, 
and, throwing up the window, stood still to 
breathe the freshness of the time. The 
pigeons were coquetting on the opposite 
gables and housetops, and below me, in 
the garden, the rare breezes which had 
lost their way in the city were swinging 
the roses and jessamines like censers, 
till their mingled odors made rich the 
morning air. 

Suddenly I heard a cry of surprise, 
and turning saw my May, prettier and 
fresher than any roses in her neat white 
morning-dress. Her face was full of 
wonder, and she held in her hands the 
papers we had left on the table the night 
before. 

“What is it now, May ?” said I. 

“Look!"’ she said, holding up her 
draft on the Bank of Spain, 

Beneath it was written in a bold and 
flowing hand, “Paid by the Bank of 
Spain,” and pinned fast to the paper 
was a bank-note for—I could hardly 
credit my eyes—one thousand dollars. 
We looked at one another for a mo- 
ment, speechless. Then my May burst 
into tears and laid her head on my 
shoulder. I cannot understand why she 
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cried, but that was just what this odd 
little woman did. She cried and laugh- 
ed by turns, and would not be stilled, 
saying, “Oh, Harry, don't you see I was 
right? God has been good to us this 
Sabbath morning.” 

At last I took her in my arms and 
tried to make her see that the money 
was not ours, but then the-little lady was 
outraged. She called Phoebe, and ques- 
tioned her and young Willow in vain. 
Neither knew anything of the matter, 
and my own notion as to its having been 
a freak of the English stranger she ut- 
terly refused to listen to. 

It was vast wealth to us needy young 
people, this thousand dollars, and as it 
lay there on the table it seemed to me 
at times unreal, or as if it might be the 
dreamed fulfillment of a dream, soon to 
vanish and be gone. My wife must also 
have had some such fancy, for she was 
all the time running back and forward, 
now handling the note, and now turning 
to cry out her gratitude and thankful- 
ness upon my breast. 

To this day we know not whence it 
came, but as Willow's father was plainly 
a man of wealth, and as he had spoken 
in words of strong feeling to my wife of 
the little service she had tried to render 
him, I came at last to believe that the 
gift was his. At all events, we heard no 
more of the giver, whoever he may have 
been. I trust that he has been the bet- 
ter and happier for all the kind and 
pleasant things my wife has said of him, 
and for the earnest prayers she said that 
night. 

While we were still talking of the 
strange gift, young Willow suddenly re- 
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turned, and, after waiting a moment, 
found a chance to tell us that his fa- 
ther’s room was empty, and to ask if 
we knew where he could be. I felt at 
once a sense of alarm, and ran up 
stairs and into Mr. Willow’s chamber. 
The bed had not been slept in. Then I 
went hastily down to the shop, followed 
by my wife and the lad. On opening 
the door the first thing which struck me 
was that the clocks were silent, and I 
missed their accustomed ticking. This 
once for years they had not been wound 
up on Saturday night, as was the clock- 
maker's habit. I turned to his work- 
bench. He was seated in front of it, 
his head on his hands, watching the 
pendulums of his machine, which were 
swinging merrily. “Mr. Willow,” said 
I, placing a hand on his shoulder, “are 
you sick?” He made no answer. 

“Why don’t he speak?” said May 
with a scared face. 

“He will never speak again, my dar- 
ling,” I replied. “He is dead!" 


I have little to add to this simple story. 
On inquiry I found that the stranger had 
left the city. No claimant came for our 
money, and so, after a little, having 
buried Mr. Willow in the Old Swedes’ 
churchyard, we went away with his son 
tothe West. The lad told us then that it 
was his father’s desire that on his death 
he should take his true name. An evil 
fate went with it, and to-day young Tres- 
silian lies in a soldier’s nameless grave 
beneath the giant shadows of Lookout 
Mountain—one more sweet and honest 
life given for the land he had learned to 
love and honor, 














REECE has many sins to answer 
for in the eyes of Europe—sins of 
omission and sins of commission—but 
above all rises one mountain of iniquity 
of such stupendous dimensions—" singe- 
ing its pate against the Torrid Zone "— 
as to diminish the “Ossas"’ of brigand- 
age, bankruptcy and political corruption 
to very warts. Brigandage is nothing 
to it, since the candid observer cannot 
but admit that the root of that evil is not 
wholly indigenous, and that the govern- 
ment does really make some exertions 
to repress it. It is worse than being in 
arrears for debt, for people are some- 
times excusable for not paying what they 
owe, especially when they have nothing 
wherewith to pay it. It is not to be com- 
pared with political corruption, because 
Cowper told his countrymen long ago 
that 


The age of virtuous politics is past : 
Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 
And we too wise to trust them, 


SoGreece can hardly be considered as set- 
ting the world at defiance in that regard. 
The sin of sins that I refer to, and which 
excites the irony, if not the indignation, 
of the critics of Greece, is called ‘La 
Grande Idée.” This “Great Idea” is a 
component part of the Greek brain and 
the Greek heart. It permeates all classes 
of society—the toothless baby draws it 
in with the maternal milk, and the tooth- 
less mouth of age pledges to it in long 
drafts of the native resined wine. The 
shepherd dreams of it in the cold moun- 
tain air under his shaggy sheepskin, and 
the rich proprietor traces it in the graceful 
smoke-cloud of the incessant cigarette, 
and perhaps wonders if it is not quite as 
evanescent. If I treat the subject in a 
poetical way, it is because the subject 
itself pertains more to the realms of fancy 
than of fact. 

Briefly defined, the Great Idea means 
that the Greek mind is to regenerate the 
East—that it is the destiny of Hellenism 
to Hellenize that vast stretch of territory 
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which by natural laws the Greeks be- 
lieve to be theirs, and which is chiefly 
inhabited by people claiming to be de- 
scended from Hellenic stock, professing 
the Orthodox or Greek faith or speak- 
ing the Greek language. These in the 
aggregate vastly outnumber the people 
of Greece proper, and are regarded by 
“Free Greece”’ as brethren held in ser- 
vitude by an alien and detested power. 
There are in European Turkey and its 
territories not far from fifteen millions 
of people, of which number less than 
four millions are Ottomans. The rest 
are Slavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Wal- 
lachians, etc., who profess the Greek re- 
ligion or speak the Greek dialect; and 
although in morals and character these 
are far below the independent and ed- 
ucated Greeks of Athens and the chief 
towns of Greece, this inferiority may 
doubtless be largely ascribed to the po- 
litical restraints still pressing upon them. 
The Greek in Turkey does the work and 
receives the money. He vitalizes the 
sluggish mass around him, but is quite 
as unscrupulous as his masters. How 
can it be otherwise when he possesses 
all the characteristics of a conquered 
race. “At sight of a Mussulman,” says 
an intelligent observer, “the rayah’s 
back bends to the ground, his hands in- 
voluntarily join on his breast, his lips 
compose themselves to a smile; but 
under this conventional mask you see 
the hatred instilled even into women 
and children toward their ‘ancient op- 
pressors.”” 

If this be the prevailing sentiment of 
the Greek population in Turkey, it may 
well be asked, Why, with correspond- 
ing influences at work in the Hellenic 
kingdom, cannot the Great Idea be 
made to bear practical fruits? With the 
elements of revolution, why is there no 
revolution? With the general desire of 
the people for unity and territorial gran- 
deur, why does the prospect of political 
and national amalgamation grow more 
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and more illusory, and the shores of the 
Bosphorus and the minarets of Constan- 
tinople (as the ideal capital of the Hel- 
lenic kingdom) recede farther and far- 
ther into the landscape, like the mirage 
of cities and of fountains mocking the 
wearied eyes and parched lips of the 
traveler in desert lands? There are 
many reasons, of which a few only need 
be cited. Greece has no organization of 
forces sufficient to make the first attempt 
to deliver her countrymen. Occasional 
spasmodic movements in Epirus and 
Thessaly have only resulted in defeat 
and disgrace. A large proportion of the 
Greeks under Turkish rule, especially 
those who are placeholders and those 
who are engaged in gainful commercial 
pursuits, prefer the proverb, “Let well 
alone,”’ to that of ‘Nothing venture, 
nothing have.” They distrust the result 
of revolutionary movements, and the 
political and pecuniary condition of 
King George’s kingdom does not tempt 
‘ them to change the temporal advantages 
of their present position for the chances 
of prospective independence, however 
golden with patriotism. 

The Greeks in Turkey breathe an at- 
mosphere of political and social impur- 
ity, which pervades all classes, from the 
sultan’s household to the lowest menial 
at the custom-house, and from which 
foreign subjects, even foreign ministers, 
have not always remained untainted. 
It is a habit with certain writers to 
charge the Hellenic population in Tur- 
key with the creation of this miasma of 
immorality and vice, but the truth is, 
they only avail themselves of the exist- 
ing laxity in all departments of the pub- 
lic service and in all the circles of social 
existence, and by their extraordinary 
mental vitality and shrewdness turn the 
general debasement to their own advan- 
tage. When the Turks found them- 
selves masters of Constantinople they 
discovered that nothing was wanting to 
their maintenance of power but one 
thing, and that one thing was brains. 
The faculties of perception and fore- 
thought, obtuse in themselves, were 
largely developed in their Greek sub- 
jects, and so they were forced to take 





them for their political and intellectual 
servants. The Greeks accepted the po- 
sition. It was an arrangement founded 
on mutual interest, without mutual sym- 
pathy. Interest indisposes the Greeks 
in Turkey to stir up revolution, but the 
want of sympathy with the Mussulmans 
is as marked as ever. 

In Greece itself there is a divided sen- 
timent as to the proper time for making 
another attempt to recover the liberties 
of the nation. Just now, with the bitter 
failure of Crete before their eyes, the 
conservatives are decidedly disinclined 
to waste money and strength in fresh 
agitations for the Great Idea, while 
every department of the state at home 
demands the most earnest and absorb- 
ing attention. The radicals, who at any 
time and under any circumstances, cost 
what it may, are eager to rush to the 
breach, and perish, if need be, for the 
cause of national unity, are in the mi- 
nority, and expend their enthusiasm in 
newspaper appeals for their brethren 
“in chains,”’ and in passing the watch- 
word from mouth to mouth, ‘Greece for 
the Greeks "—“‘ La régénération de 1’Ori- 
ent Zar l’Orient.” 

But however divided public opinion 
in Greece may be as to the proper time 
and method for attempting the realiza- 
tion of the Hellenic Idea, the Idea itself 
never leaves the teeming brain of the 
Greek. He may, in his impatience, dis- 
gust or despair, denounce it as chimer- 
ical, and join in the laugh of scorn 
which its mention evokes from foreign 
nations, but at heart he still cherishes it 
—if not as a practical possibility, as a 
tenet of his political and religious faith. 
It is sweet to believe that we are a 
“chosen race,” destined to carry the 
symbol of Christianity and the torch of 
civilization and freedom into the benight- 
ed realms of superstition and ignorance, 
even if circumstances prevent us from 
attempting the pilgrimage. Therefore, 
however much and often a Greek may 
say to you in private that his country- 
men are wasting their energies in chas- 
ing a phantom, which might better be 
employed in studies of political economy 
at home, he would not dare to advise 
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any one of them to abandon the Great 
Idea, nor does he himself believe that it 
should be abandoned, 

It is easy, therefore, to understand the 
scorn with which the advice of the other 
European powers on this head is re- 
ceived by Athenian statesmen. Very 
much the same feeling is evoked there 
by the efforts of England to tranquilize 
Greece and to make her satisfied with 
her present limitations—in a word, to 
preserve the status quo in the East—as 
was experienced in the loyal States of 
our Union at the darkest and most dis- 
couraging period of the civil war, when 
the same nation appealed to us to give 
up the futile attempt to restore “an im- 
possible Union,” and to consent to “a 
peaceful and happy separation !"’ Noth- 
ing is so dark and discouraging in Greece 
as to shut out the forlorn hope—to steal 
from the public heart its belief in a 
special destiny—to utterly extinguish the 
coals of resurrection which lie under 
mountains of ashes and débris. The 
very ruins of the great Past appeal to 
them, or seem to appeal to them, never 
to forget that what has been may yet be 
again. The modern Greek remembers 
—and is never tired of quoting—the 
words and examples of the dead heroes 
of the shadowy past, from Miltiades, 
Themistocles and Demosthenes—as if 
they walked the streets of Athens but 
yesterday — down to their more legiti- 
mate forefathers of Greek independence 
—Miaoulis, Canaris, Bozzaris, Colocotro- 
nis, and Ypsilanti. And those of the last 
category do, with some degree of reason, 
give color and vitality to the hopes of 
the future, for the Greeks feel that what 
they did accomplish in the seven years’ 
war, in spite of the indifference or scorn 
of the European world, justifies the be- 
lief that the end was not reached when 
Greece consented to lay down the sword 
and accept at the hands of the great 
powers a fragment of the heritage she 
expected; relinquishing to her great 
enemy Crete, Rhodes, Samos, Chios, 
Thessaly, Macedonia and Epirus (Alba- 
nia), the most fertile and most populous 
portion of her territory. To bid her for 
ever give up her claim to these fair re- 
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gions, peopled with “her own people,” 
she holds to be a piece of diplomatic self- 
ishness incompatible with the claims of 
a distinct nationality, if not of civiliza- 
tion itself. Attenuated, poverty-stricken, 
a political pauper at the close of the 
revolution, yet possessing a certain 
shrewdness and wit which commanded 
the respect of those who had come for- 
ward in the character of “ national guar- 
dians,”’ Greece, who without their timely 
aid would have sunk back into barbar- 
ism and obscurity, boldly demanded a 
larger share of the territory for which 
she had sacrificedso much. Dissatisfied 
with the spoonful of political broth, the 
Oliver Twist of nations had the unblush- 
ing temerity “to ask for more.”” The 
plump beadles stood aghast, then made 
a show of earnest consultation, which re- 
sulted in stamping the little upstart with 
the badge of deep-dyed ingratitude, and: 
refused the second spoonful. The pow- 
ers claim that they were right, and in 
justification of the partition of Greece 
point to the small progress which the 
kingdom has made in material and 
political strength. Indeed, not a few as- 
sert that Greece as a self-governing na- 
tion is a “complete failure."” The Greeks 
do not deny that the advancement of 
their country has been slow and feeble, 
but assign as a chief reason the con- 
tracted limits of the kingdom. England 
says to the Greeks, “If you cannot gov- 
ern what you possess, how can you hope 
to persuade Europe that you are capable 
of governing a larger kingdom?” To 
which the Greeks wittily reply: “ Your 
reasoning produces the same effect on 
us as if you said to a lame man, ‘Since 
you cannot walk with the leg which you 
have still left to you, do not regret the 
loss of the other: you would not know 
how to use it if you had it.’”’ 

But the question is not what Greece 
might do in the way of progress and, 
reform if she had more resources in fer- 
tile lands, more hands to work with and 
more room to work in, so much as the 
abstract question of national rights. Is 
she to be denounced for having an Idea ? 
Even if the Idea is not presently prac- 
ticable, is it not, Jer se, a natural, in- 
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evitable and wholesome Idea? If the 
Greek nation stood alone in this respect, 
if national aggrandizement and unity 
were an original conception of the Greek 
mind, the political student might well 
think twice before endorsing a propo- 
sition born of no precedent—an ideal 
form assuming the shape of wisdom and 
springing self-made out of the brain of 
an ideal Jove. But it is not original. 
Other nations have Great Ideas, and 
rather pride themselves upon the fact. 
England, the chief adviser of Greece, 
had an Idea of commercial supremacy, 
and by force of her maritime position, 
strong armies and the cold-compelling 
industry of her dense population has 
been pretty successful in giving it prac- 
tical illustration. France has had an 
Idea, and has not unfrequently nourish- 
ed and fed it at the expense of other na- 
tions, and would’ have succeeded in her 
last ambitious designs but for collision 
with the greater and more carefully- 
matured Idea of German unity. Russia, 
the third “ protector” of Greece, has her 
Great Idea, and under the guidance of 
experience and clever statesmanship is 
slowly and surely putting it into exe- 
cution. The unification of Italy was an 
Idea which, when successful, won the 
applause of the world. In er case the 
union of one people under one govern- 
ment, which comprises within its terri- 
torial limits the entire length and breadth 
of the Italian domain, is considered the 
simple result of a fixed purpose and de- 
termination of a people whose blood, 
language and religion are the same. 
On this subject the leading journal of 
London made comment in language 
which, although not intended for them, 
might be read by the Greeks with hope- 
ful satisfaction. ‘“Such,’’ it remarks, 
referring to Italian unity, “is the tend- 
ency of our age to mature and accom- 
plish things which men had long given 
up as impossible, and which upon trial 
turn out to be natural, obvious and in- 
evitable.”” Our own boastful land, where 
“the whole boundless continent” is the 
limit of z¢s Great Idea, is permitted to 
indulge in dreams of aggrandizement 
without ridicule or reproach, because 





the wealth of its soil and the increasing 
numbers of its people seem to guarantee 
the ultimate fulfillment of the promise. 
Every nation, indeed, has dreams of 
glory which fail to arouse the wrath of 
the scoffer. Greece alone, exceptional 
in all things—the youngest, the poorest 
and perhaps the proudest of them all 
—is not permitted to indulge the hope 
that her own may one day gather around 
the flag they have sacrificed so much to 
uphold, without exciting the censure of 
her older, richer and more powerful 
neighbors. 

The Greeks are perpetually told to 
abandon their little idiosyncrasies, and 
to come boldly up into the front rank 
of the nations, Especially are they told 
that the dream of empire is a terrible 
dream for a small state, and that noth- 
ing but self-sacrifice and the concentra- 
tion of the public mind upon internal 
improvements can save them from de- 
cay and annihilation. So far, the ad- 
vice is sound, and the sooner this self- 
sacrifice begins—although they look in 
vain for shining examples of it in the 
governing classes of Europe—the better 
will it be for them. But they will never 
abandon the Great Idea—never obey 
the bidding of the conservers of the 
status quo, and not make their sign— 
openly if they can, secretly if they must 
—to the millions of their countrymen 
who are not free. It is unnatural to ex- 
pect that Greece will act otherwise : it is 
morally and politically wrong to wish 
that she should. The wisest course for 
her advisers to take is to cease to check 
her national aspirations. If these aspi- 
rations tend to disturb a line of. policy 
which diplomacy has laid down for the 
protection of certain material interests in 
the East, these interests should give way 
to the higher claims of humanity. 

I have ventured to hold the opinion 
that England would have consulted her 
own political interests in the East by 
actively promoting the Hellenic Idea. 
Not, by any means, in encouraging po- 
litical intrigues or revolutionary agita- 
tions, so much in vogue there, but by 
giving open countenance to the idea 
that the principle of Greek nationality, 
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enunciated by the war for independence, 
in which she materially assisted, was a 
principle to be maintained until it reach- 
ed fruition. Open encouragement to 
the Great Idea, so long as its manifesta- 
tion did not lead to belligerent move- 
ments, might by this time, as I shall at- 
tempt to show, have placed the territo- 
ries now comprising European Turkey 
in a position of political strength and 
unity which at present they can never 
hope to assume except under the gov- 
ernment of a stronger power. The 
moral forces of Hellenism are the only 
real strength it possesses, and if proper- 
ly directed by a sagacious power could 
achieve their mission —if mission they 
have—without the smell of gunpowder 
or gleam of a bayonet. Public opinion 
in great civilized nations like England 
is in most cases more powerful than 
war, because it averts and prevents war. 
There is now no compact, self-poised 
government on the shores of the Agina 
or the Marmora. Let the three powers 
withdraw their protection from Greece, 
and at the first collision of forces that 


little kingdom is swallowed up by the 
Turkish empire, or, what is perhaps 
worse, enters again upon a prolonged 
conflict which would leave her distracted 


and undone. Let the three powers with- 
draw their protection from Turkey, and 
her great northern adversary will avail 
herself of the first opportunity to carry 
out what is popularly held to be her 
“traditional policy.” Whether this “ pol- 
icy"’ is destined under any circumstances 
to be realized, or whether, if realized, 
the ‘‘ Eastern question’’ would be solved 
in the most satisfactory way and to the 
benefit of Eastern Europe, is not the 
subject of present discussion. It is very 
certain that the existing condition of 
things in that quarter of the world is not 
a condition which possesses any qual- 
ities of permanence, and is the cause of 
incessant watchfulness and anxiety. As 
has been forcibly said by an English 
writer, “counting by individuals,’ the 
Greeks in European Turkey are to the 
Turks as six to one, but estimating them 


by their wealth, they are as thirty to | 
There is something not only un- , 


one.” 
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natural but appalling to Christian eyes 
in the fact that a handful of Mussulmans, 
without a single drop of sympathetic 
blood for the people they govern—aliens 
in race, religion, manners, customs and 
language — should come over into Eu- 
rope and hold control over six times 
their number belonging to a different 
race. It is one of those anomalies of 
which history furnishes other examples, 
but at which human nature must ever 
revolt. 

I am not, however, of the number of 
those who would allow sentimental ab- 
stractions to interfere with the obvious 
claims of an established government 
over a people fairly conquered by the 
force of arms. Neither do I think that 
the cause of public justice can be sub- 
served by joining in the cry against the 
Turk because the character of the Mus- 
sulman differs in essential particulars 
from the character of the Christian. 
One of the great shining stars in the 
firmament of human regeneration is that 
of religious toleration. Brighter and 
clearer it gleams from the obscuration 
of centuries. As the worship of pagan- 
ism was as pure in its nature as the con- 
dition of the world then permitted, and 
has sent down through the eras of 
Christianity lessons of fervor, devotion 
and self-sacrifice which the world may 
well imitate in its more enlightened wor- 
ship, so is the faith of the Mohammedan 
illustrated by many holy observances 
and much practical virtue, which should 
shame the laxity in morals and super- 
ficial worship too often observable in 
Christian society. The intolerance, lust 
and barbarous inhumanity of the Turks 
have been a theme of reproach with 
Christians for ages, but the conflict be- 
tween the Cross and the Crescent can 
only result in perfect triumph to the for- 
mer when the image of Christianity is 
upheld by forbearing hands, and not 
wielded as an implement of battle. In 
spite of the antipathy between Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism, the world 
must admit that enlightened views of 
public policy and sterling reforms have 
crept into anc influenced the govern- 
ment of the sultan. It is not, therefore, 
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in any anti-Turkish spirit that I allude 
to the anomalous condition of the Greeks 
in Turkey. But inasmuch as the con- 
dition is anomalous, unnatural and prac- 
tically unwholesome, and moreover is a 
condition which it is impossible to re- 
gard as permanent, it may be well to 
consider what measures might have con- 
tributed to ameliorate it. 

The principle upon which the Western 
powers have governed Greece since her 
independence of the Turkish power has 
been that which Pitt declared in 1792 to 
be “the true doctrine of balance of pow- 
er”’—to wit, that the power of Russia 
should not be allowed to increase, nor 
that of Turkey to decline. After the 
battle of Navarino, Wellington, the 
demigod of Englishmen, who had pro- 
nounced that victory an “untoward 
event,” was for making Greece “ wholly 
dependent upon Turkey.” This idea 


was supported by Lord Londonderry, 
who wished to render Greece “as harm- 
less as possible, and to make her people 
like the spiritless nations of Hindostan.” 
These views seem to have prevailed in 


effect over the liberal ideas of Palmer- 
ston, who desired to see Greece as inde- 
pendent of Turkey as possible. 
Governments cannot serve two oppos- 
ing principles at one and the same time. 
Turkey the conservative and Greece the 
radical could not be petted and en- 
couraged by the same hands. Hence, 
Greece was sacrificed that Turkey might 
prosper and grow fat. A policy of per- 
petual repression has been applied to 
a perpetually expanding national senti- 
ment. This is why European ministers 
in Greece have been constantly employ- 
ed to shake the finger in the face of pub- 
lic opinion when external measures. are 
discussed, and to lay the finger on when 
any actual demonstration threatens to 
disturb or revive the Eastern question. 
That question, which no statesmanship 
or wars have been able to solve, stands 
to-day, in spite of the intrigues of politi- 
cians, the waste of millions of money 
and thousands of lives, as huge a note 
of interrogation to the people of Europe 
as when it first reared its sinuous sign 
over the unsettled and dissatisfied popu- 
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lations of the East. A policy of force 
and of expedients by turn has utterly 
failed to change the real relations of the 
East with the West, or of the Greeks 
with the people who hold the majority 
of that nation in political servitude. 

If a contrary policy had been adopt- 
ed, if the Christian Greeks under the 
banner of the Great Idea—however im- 
perfectly that Idea had been expounded 
—had succeeded only in establishing a 
government as good as that of Abd-ul- 
Azis, there would to-day have been a 
community of interests which would cer- 
tainly seem a better guarantee to polit- 
ical safety than now exists. If England 
and France had crowned the glorious 
work at Navarino with a declaration that 
the territorial limits which diplomacy as- 
signed to the new kingdom of Greece 
must not be regarded as final, that the 
principle acknowledged in the treaty of 
peace between Turkey and Greece ex- 
tended over and embraced the whole 
nationality which had contributed by 
valor and sacrifices to achieve its inde- 
pendence, and that to a peaceful con- 
solidation of this Idea the powers pledged 
to Greece an unflinching moral support, 
the Eastern question might long ago 
have been solved by the peaceful acqui- 
escence of the Moslem minority in the 
just claims of a vast Christian popula- 
tion, supported by the public opinion of 
civilized Europe. I venture to believe 
that if England and France had openly 
encouraged the aspirations of the Greeks 
as a national right, the Mohammedan 
subjects of the Porte would gradually 
have recrossed the Bosphorus to the 
land which is less disputably theirs by 
right of nativity and population. The 
feeble few who might have remained 
would have had no influence on the po- 
litical condition, and with the death of 
the last sultan an easy transition from 
Mohammedan to Christian rule would 
have ensued. The Greeks in European 
Turkey and its tributary states may be 
even now regarded as virtually masters 
of the situation by their superiority in 
intelligence, enterprise and wealth, but 
they lack cohesion, and are demoralized 
by the yoke they bear, which could not 
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be imposed except by the aid of foreign 
diplomacy and foreign money. If as 
much eagerness had been evinced by 
England to support the Great Idea as 
she has shown to scoff it, if a fraction 
of the capital loaned to Turkey to in- 
crease her armament, build sultans’ pal- 
aces and keep up her meretricious display 
of power* had been advanced for the 
education and elevation of the mixed 
population of Christians in the provinces, 
a picture of civilization would to-day 
have replaced the wretched spectacle of 
a half-barbaric and half-revolutionary 
people, who, without any confidence in 
the government they have, look forward 
to a political condition which has no 
promise of independence or of unity. 
These views may appear chimerical, 
and it is perhaps the most idle of occu- 
pations to speculate on what might have 
been the condition of a people under 
other circumstances than those which 
exist. It is equally unprofitable to fore- 


cast the future in an age when events 
precipitate themselves with a rapidity 
and character which disprove the wisest 
horoscope and confound the political 


soothsayer. What we do know is, that 
the policy of Pitt, so tenaciously clung 
to by British statesmen, has succeeded 
only in “bolstering up"’ an effete and 
corrupt government at the expense of 
Christian unity, power and progress, and 
that what might have been accomplish- 
ed during the half century since the 
dawn of Greek independence in consol- 
idating a nationality which would cer- 
tainly have been as efficacious as is now 
the Turkish power in Europe, has left the 
“Eastern question” without any perma- 
nent solution. It is no longer a diplo- 
matic secret that the statesmen of West- 
ern Europe are preparing their minds to 
accept sooner or later what they are un- 
able to provide against with a substitute, 
and what they have sacrificed so much 
to avoid—namely, the Russian solution 
of the Eastern question. 


*The present total debt of Turkey is estimated at 
$630,000,000. 
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Whatever may be the fate of Greece 
with a change of neighbors, it can hardly 
be worse than it now is with hostility ever 
brewing between her and Turkey, and 
with no disinterested friend to look to for 
counsel. Russia would at least bring to 
the provinces the sympathy of co-relig- 
ionists, and it is probable that while a 
Russian princess shares the throne of 
Greece the independence of that king- 
dom will be strengthened and assured by 
a large accession of wealth and by inter- 
nal improvements. But Greece does not 
regard without apprehension even the 
friendly approaches of a power whose 
iron rule is not in harmony with those 
elastic ideas of popular liberty which are 
the essence of Greek nationality. Bet- 
ter, think they, is the rule of the Mos- 
lem, with the hope of unseating him at 
last by the slow but subtle operation of 
Hellenism, than the Muscovite, whose 
entrance into Constantinople might be 
the deathblow to national unity. What- 
ever period of time may elapse before 
the earnest consideration of this subject 
may engage the pens of publicists, it is 
highly probable that the Eastern ques- 
tion, as a theme for political disputation, 
will give way to what the moralist at 
least will regard as the more momentous 
question, namely: What will be the 
effect upon Hellenism of a change of 
political rulers in the east of Europe? 
Will the banner of the orthodox religion 
of the Eastern Church, upheld among 
the people of the now Turko-European 
states in the political grasp of the ‘“em- 
peror of all the Russias,”’ strengthen 
Hellenic nationality ? or will the Great 
Idea fade into vague and indeterminate 
forms, without even the semblance of 
the substance which it now possesses ? 
The people of the United States can- 
not be wholly indifferent to the aspira- 
tions of a nation whose democratic in- 
stincts are so closely allied to their own, 
but whose ability to give practical ex- 
pression to them is paralyzed by the over- 
whelming force of external monarchical 
dictation. CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The warm noon ends in frost, 
The worldly tongues of promise, 
Like sheep-bells, die out from us 
On the desert hill cloud-crossed. 


O-NIGHT Hortense sleeps a sleep 

as dreamless as death. Philip's sin, 
Bryan's harsh words, the shadows before 
her, the gloom behind, have all been 
kindly blotted out by “Nature’s soft 
nurse.” 

There was no journey taken last night, 
for Philip has lost his fears, and he will 
not steal away now in the darkness when 
he is in no danger. And Hortense’s 
cloud begins to lift a very little, and is 
not quite so dark, showing a silver lining 
if she can judge by the edges. 

Of course, Aytoun will have to be 
given up, but that is a light trouble, if 
she can walk out of the old home in 
broad daylight, compared to the bitter- 
ness of a night-flitting. And Bryan 
may yet know why she had thought it 
best to free him from their engagement. 
She owes it to her former lover to tell 
him, and life would not be so heavy if 
she knew he no longer thought hardly 
of her. 

So Hortense wakes to find to-day is 
not so oppressive with its cares and sor- 
rows as yesterday, and she is not so cast 
down. 

Philip too has risen above the utter 
horror of the past two days. His or- 
ganization is not a very delicate one, 
and, being free from the outward con- 
sequence of his crime, he will soon for- 
get there was any sin in it. And Hor- 
tense finds he has risen to his usual 
level. Whilst she is in the dim twilight, 
Philip is again basking in the full sun- 
shine, almost forgetful. of the Egyptian 
darkness he has passed through. 

Philip rides out of the iron gate of 
Aytoun with much the same feeling of 
joy with which the prisoner leaves his 
dungeon. His confinement of two days 
has made him restless and impatient 
for motion, and now that he can ride 





over the country a free man, with no 
fear of being stopped, he is anxious to 
be in the saddle. Gerald Alston lying 
wounded almost to death will not haunt 
him long, for, not having drunk the bit- 
ter cup of death, he is not so sure that 
Alston has not had fitting punishment 
for his malice and scandal. That he, 
Philip Dunbar, should. have made him- 
self judge and avenger is not much of a 
sin in his eyes. 

Hortense sees Philip ride off with a 
slight sense of relief, for she would be 
alone with her thoughts, and she is feel- 
ing keenly the reaction mortals are 
bound to feel after there has been a 
greater strain than usual on nerves and 
emotions. So she sits idly thinking of 
the past and present, and a little of the 
future. 

It is nearing the dinner-hour, and Hor- 
tense goes down stairs to be in readiness 
to meet Philip when he comes in. She 
wonders where he can be so long, and 
thinks he has forgotten the flight of time, 
weighed down, as she fain would hope, 
with so sore a burden. She has no pre- 
sentiment of future trouble in store for 
her: there is none of the hush which is 
said to come before the earthquake. The 
feet of them who bring evil tidings are 
at the very door, and she hears them 
not. 

She does hear a noise at. last, which 
attracts her attention, for she is listening 
for Philip’s footstep. So she opens the 
door to go and meet him, but instead 
she comes upon a strange man, a labor- 
er, she judges from his dress, standing 
in the hall. 

Hortense thinks he needs help from 
her: she never dreams he is there to 
offer help to her. The rough jacket 
covers a kind heart, and he is anxious 
to give her some little preparation for 
the trial in store for her. 

“It is an accident,” he says quickly. 
“The master has been thrown from his 
horse.” 
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“Philip! where?” She asks so quietly 
he never guesses the words come me- 
chanically, but thinks she would know 
the spot where the accident happened. 
So he tells her: “Just at the end of the 
woods—not a hundred yards from his 
own gate.” 

Just where Gerald Alston fell—just 
where she had seen the white face of 
the man she left for dead ! 

She starts to pass out of the hall door 
to go to Philip, now that she knows where 
he is. But the man holds her back. 
“They are coming with him,” he tells 
her: “you will do no good by going.” 

“How did it happen?’ asks Hortense, 
glad to hear a human voice in this agony 
of suspense. 

“The horse-shied at something on the 
roadside, and he was thrown.” 

The horse remembered better than his 
master what had happened when he last 
passed that spot. He had not forgotten 
the sudden pistol-shot which had hasten- 
ed his mad gallop into a still swifter one, 
and he would not go by the place. Hor- 


tense takes in this thought, this just ret- 
ribution perhaps, yet not less bitter from 


its being just. 

“You had better send for the doctor, 
to have him here handy if the master 
is still alive,” the man suggests, seeing 
Hortense is still waiting there. 

This ‘rouses her to action, and life is 
more bearable because of the dim hope 
his words bring her. 

There are two women keeping lonely 
watch to-night — Gerald Alston’s moth- 
er and Hortense Dunbar. The mother 
watches tenderly, but at every groan of 
suffering there is something very like a 
curse in her heart on the hand that 
caused the pang. But there is a bless- 
ing too in the same heart for the un- 
known one who bound up the wound 
and thus saved the precious life. 

The curses, if they fell, would do no 
harm to Philip Dunbar, who lies still 
and deathlike, past all harming. Only 
the room does not wear the appearance 
death is sure to give, and Hortense 
watches with the look on her face sus- 
pense always gives. 

There is no one near her save the two 


AYTOUN. 
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women-servants, who are kind and sym- 
pathizing, and the doctor, who comes 
frequently, watching all the time to see 
how her strength holds out. He has 
known her all her life, and loves her 
very much as he would love his own 
daughter if he had one. Philip has 
never been much of a favorite with him, 
but he looks pityingly at the almost life- 
less form of the strong, handsome man 
suddenly brought down to utter helpless- 
ness. It is one of the mysteries of life, 
such as he often sees and as often won- 
ders at. 

There is one prayer in Hortense’s 
heart, never breathed because she dares 
not name it—that consciousness and 
contrition may be vouchsafed. She has 
a strong hope, too, that Bryan will hear 
of her trouble, and will forget his anger 
and come to her. She is beginning to 
weary for that sympathy which alone 
makes trouble bearable—not words, but 
the mere presence of one who loves her, 
if only to break the stillness which has 
fallen over the old home. 

For many weeks Hortense has kept 
watch at Philip's bedside. Now and 
then one of the servants comes to insist 
upon taking her place while she goes to 
lie down, promising to call her at the 
slightest change. But there has been 
no change in the state of the rigid form 
lying there. It is not death, and yet it 
scarcely seems to be life. 

So the weeks drag on, and then there 
comes a little change for the better—a 
slight consciousness and a little moving 
of the head and arms. Then the doctor 
gives his opinion. “Philip may grow 
better,” he says; and then he stops to 
watch Hortense’s face, so as rot to tell 
too suddenly all he fears. 

“Will he never be altogether well ?”’ 
Hortense asks, feeling sure there is some- 
thing kept from her knowledge. 

“The spine is certainly injured,” the 
doctor says significantly. 

“Tell me the whole truth, please.” 

“He will never walk again, I fear;” 
and then he adds, “The brain is very 
apt to suffer with the spine, and Philip's 
case is not different from the common 
run of them.” 
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It is a double sentence — mind and 
body both are useless for this world’s 
work ! 

“Will he suffer?” Hortense asks, 
catching at the one hope. 

“No: if he did, his case would not be 
so hopeless. I must not deceive you, 
Hortense. Philip will never be himself 
again—not imbecile, but weak in mind 
and body.” 

Hortense does not murmur or give a 
groan, and yet the full weight of the 
retribution seems to fall on her frail 
shoulders; for Philip lies there quietly, 
only at times is he conscious, and when 
he is, he seldom asks any questions 
about himself; and no one would care 
to tell him of his fate—always to be a 
prisoner, never a free man again. 

Heretofore, Hortense has not known 
the passive suffering which makes saints. 
Action may make martyrs and conquer- 
ors, but it never places the glory on the 
head which shows the victory is com- 
plete, the battle won. 

“Mr. Lancaster is down stairs, Miss 
Hortense.” 

Philip is asleep, so she motions to the 
servant to take her place whilst she goes 
down to see her old friend. 

She finds him in the library, not seat- 
ed comfortably, but walking about rest- 
lessly. He comes forward to meet her 
with outstretched hands, and marks, as 
he speaks to her, the change sorrow and 
watching have made. Yet he never 
tells her she is pale and worn-looking, 
but inquires at once for Philip. 

“He is as well as he will be for a long 
time, perhaps ever, the doctor thinks,” 
she replies sadly. 

“Ts he sitting up?” 

Hortense shakes her head. As yet 
she cannot trust herself to speak of Phil- 
ip’s condition, even to so old a friend as 
Mr. Lancaster. 

“There will be no risk in moving 
Philip ?”’ Mr. Lancaster asks anxiously. 

“Moving will do him no harm,” Hor- 
tense replies, and for a moment her eyes 
are bright with glistening tears. But 
these do not drop, and she asks firmly, 
“Is the old home to be given up so 
soon ?” 








“You are not to be hurried, and yet 
if I were you I should leave as soon as 
I could conveniently: your staying here 
now is only through an act of courtesy. 
Have you thought of any place where you 
would like to make your new home ?” 

“No,” answers Hortense. “I have 
had no time to think in my anxiety for 
Philip. It will not be very troublesome 
to make our move, however. Yet I 
would like you to tell me exactly how 
everything stands, and what is left to 
us.” 

“You must leave everything in the 
house just as it is: only your wearing 
apparel and Philip's, your jewelry and 
private papers, can you take with you. 
Everything else must remain.” 

Mr. Lancaster speaks in the low, 
hushed voice we are used to hear ina 
sick room or where a corpse is lying. 
He has been too long a friend of the 
family not to feel sorrow and mortifica- 
tion in telling Hortense that everything 
has passed out of her hands, and he 
would be angry with Philip if Philip 
could be an object now of any feeling 
but pity. 

“Is there nothing left for Philip?” 
asks Hortense after a little pause. 

“A little, a very little. Just something 
to eke out your income with—hardly a 
help, though. I am glad I was too late 
when I tried to pay off the mortgage 
with your money. It would have been 
only swallowed up in the general ruin. 
There has been fearful waste and mis- 
management, and—” 

But Hortense interrupts him with a 
question, for she cannot bear now to 
hear Philip blamed, however justly: 
“Where do you advise me to go?” 

She needs his counsel, for without it 
she would be like one set down on the 
roadside with no shelter near at hand. 

“Bridgeford would be the most con- 
venient place, I should suppose.” 

Hortense winces at this. Bridgeford 
she would hardly have chosen to live in. 
And yet Philip cannot be moved very 
far, and she does not know any other 
place well enough to say it will suit them 
better. 

“Will you try lodgings?’ Mr. Lan- 
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caster asks, thinking, as Hortense makes . 


no objection to Bridgeford, she is satis- 
fied to live there. 

“No: it would never do, on Philip's 
account.” 

“You will hardly be able to furnish. 
Suppose you take a furnished house to 
begin with ?” 

“That will be my best plan. A fur- 
nished house will save me a great deal 

.,of worry and trouble, and I cannot leave 
Philip for very long at a time just now." 

“Then let me procure the direction 
from an agent of such furnished houses 
as are to be had. Then we can see 
which will suit you best, and I will come 
for you and we will go and judge of 
them. I will try to come for you to- 
morrow.” 

“Bettertake a house atonce. Itscheap- 
ness will be recommendation enough for 
me.” 

She thinks of saying something about 
the situation on Philip’s account. But 
she checks herself, for fear any sugges- 
tion on her part may hamper Mr. Lan- 
caster. 


But he will not hear of choosing a 


house for her. She must see and judge 
for herself in such an important matter. 
And it is arranged that he will come for 
her to-morrow in his carriage, and show 
her the houses recommended by the 
agent which are within her means. 

They fall into silence now that their 
business is over. Hortense is thinking 
how Philip will bear the move and the 
new home—whether he will miss famil- 
iar objects and grow sad under the 
change. And Mr. Lancaster is thinking 
of days long passed, when Hortense’s 
grandfather and he were friends, and 
Aytoun was a pleasure and delight to 
him. 

“I have been in and out of this old 
home ever since I was a boy,” he says 
at last. ‘Eight generations of the Dun- 
‘bars have lived and died here—have 
had_all of life’s sorrows and joys within 
these walls.” 

Hortense looks up at the pictures 
hanging round—pictures she has seen 
from her babyhood—glances up at the 
one Grace Robson admired so much for 
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the gloss on the satin dress and for the 
Spanish point; and Hortense wonders 
if any of those ancestors of hers had in 
all their lives such sorrow as she has 
had in the last few weeks. But they 
smile at her as if they knew nothing of 
heart-troubles, or would keep them to 
themselves. ' 

“I have done my best to keep ruin 
from the house, but it was impossible,” 
Mr. Lancaster resumes. 

“ Philip came too young into the. prap- 
erty—before he knew enough of man- 
agement,”’ Hortense replies. “All his 
extravagafices have been more from 
want of judgment than from any fault 
of his.” 

She is eager to defend him, for who 
else is there to say a word forhim? And 
Mr. Lancaster is not one to find pleasure 
in crushing the pale girl before him with 
the ‘history of Philip Dunbar's misman- 
agement and debts. 

“It does not matter much whose fault 
it is that the old place must change hands. 
I never expect to cross the threshold after 
you leave it. Henceforth, Aytoun will 
be an unknown place to me.” 

“There will be other friends, I hope, 
to its owners, but never as true a one as 
we have found in you," Hortense says 
gratefully. 

Mr. Lancaster has risen to go. There 
is nothing to converse about except busi- 
ness or the leaving of the old home, and 
both are trying subjects to Hortense. 
And besides, she is not sure Philip is not 
awake and wanting her; so she does 
not press her old friend to stay. 

She follows him into the. hall, to the 
door, to see him drive off. On the 
threshold he stops to answer a question 
she has put to him with just a little quiv- 
er in the voice which she has failed quite 
to steady: “Who is master of old Ay- 
toun now ?” 

“Gerald Alston,’’ Mr. Lancaster an- 
swers briefly. 

“And he is well again ?”” 

“ Perfectly recovered, as if by a mira- 
cle. The doctor ascribes it to the timely 
binding up of his wound by some good 
Samaritan, who stopped there in his 
work, however, and, unlike the one in 
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the Bible, left the wounded man on the 
roadside. Some think that Alston him- 
self had presence of mind enough to 
bind up the wound, as his own handker- 
chief was used for the purpose. He has 
not the slightest recollection of doing it, 
but that may be accounted for by his 
losing all consciousness afterward. The 
men who found him and brought him to 
Bridgeford in their wagon thought they 
were handling a corpse.” 

Gerald Alston well and strong again, 
and saved perhaps by her hand! Hor- 
tense is very thankful to hear such news 
of the master of Aytoun. If she and 
Philip must go out of these doors, it is 
at least without the stain of blood on 
their name. Gerald Alston is well and 
strong; able to enjoy his new posses- 
sions. She stands there comforted by 
this thought, and Mr. Lancaster is pity- 
ing her, believing she is only feeling the 
full bitterness of giving up the old home 
into the hold of a stranger. 

If Philip had tried to rob Gerald Al- 
ston of his life, was it not by Hortense’s 
hand it was saved to him? But she 
does not think of this, or thinks only, 
thankfully, of the mercy vouchsafed to 
that simple act of hers—the mercy of 
freeing Philip’s hand from blood-guilt- 
iness. 

After this several notes pass between 
Mr. Lancaster and Hortense in reference 
to her future home. Furnished houses 
are not often to be met with in Bridge- 
ford, for it is only when the death or re- 
moval of the head of the family occurs 
that renting the furniture also is ever 
resorted to. 

So Mr. Lancaster, after many delays 
and disappointments, has only succeed- 
ed in hearing of one house within Hor- 
tense’s means, and the agent tells him 
that it is small and meanly furnished, 
and the situation disagreeable—not at 
all suited to the Dunbars. But Hortense 
writes to take the house by all means. 
She is in haste to leave Aytoun—in 
haste that Gerald Alston should have 
possession. 

Mr. Lancaster will not take it until 
Hortense sees it for herself, and he writes 
that he will send his carriage for her. 





So she is obliged to give ‘her decision, 
for her friend calls for her himself. 

It is the first time in her life that Hor. 
tense has ever preferred a close carriage. 
But now she gladly draws back into the 
farthest corner, where she can neither 
see nor be seen. 

But Mr. Lancaster thinks it is kinder 
to try to draw off her thoughts a little 
from herself. So he begins with inquiries 
about Philip, for which Hortense is grate- 
ful, and she rouses herself to talk. She 
hears his copious regrets over the dam- 
age the storm did on that night she never 
closed her eyes, and yet never heard the 
wind which wrought the mischief. And 
she points out which trees are down and 
which are broken and injured. 

Outside the gate there are other places 
to point out, but Mr. Lancaster is cice- 
rone now. He is sure he knows the 
spot where Gerald Alston was shot—on 
the very night of the storm, too—and is 
anxious that Hortense should lean for- 
ward to see it the better. He is a quar- 
ter of a mile out of the way, but she 
does not correct him with her superior 
knowledge, but lets him talk on uninter- 
rupted as he wonders who Gerald Als- 
ton’s enemy could have been. It was 
odd there should be no trace, and that 
even Gerald himself has no idea who 


shot him, or, if he knows, chooses to re- 


main silent on the subject. 
“It has made a dreadful coward, I 
fear, of Mrs. Alston,’’ Mr. Lancaster 


-adds. “She cannot get over a dread 


she has that Gerald will be brought 
home to her dead some day—that his 
enemy is on the watch for him. She 
behaved well enough at the time, I be- 
lieve. But that is very often the case 
with you women. You are more ner- 


‘vous after a danger is over than at the 


moment.” 


Hortense knows how idle the mother's | 


fears are. If Mrs. Alston knew it was 
Philip Dunbar she is nervous about, she 
would lose all dread. But as Hortense 
is silent, Mr. Lancaster never suspects 
how much of the mystery of the attempt 
on Gerald Alston’s life the girl sitting 
next to him can disclose. 

They are driving through the streets 
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of Bridgeford now, and it is not so easy 
to keep up a conversation rattling over 
cobble-stones, scarcely able to hear your 
own voice. So Mr. Lancaster gives up all 
attempt to beguile Hortense’s thoughts 
away from her trouble by his talk. 

They are not very far from Grace 
Robson's house. Her carriage is before 
the door, and Grace, brilliant in wine- 
colored silk and plumes, has just seated 
herself in it, and is giving some direc- 
tions to the coachman. Involuntarily, 
Hortense thinks of Philip, and how 
Grace and Aytoun have both slipped 
through his grasp, and without regret on 
his part. 

Hortense has drawn even farther back 
into the corner of the carriage. She does 
not care to meet Grace to-day, of all 
others, when she is seeking a new home. 
But they do not drive past Grace’s, but 
have turned into a side street. With 
one turn more they have stopped before 
the row of tenement-houses, and Hor- 
tense sees, with almost a shudder, that 
Mr. Lancaster is giving directions to his 
driver to ring the bell of one of the 
houses—that which she once felt a pass- 
ing interest in because of the bit of black 
which hung from the bell-handle. 

Her half-idle curiosity that morning 
will be answered now. The dead one 
must have been of some importance 
there, or the house and furniture would 
not be to let. Some of the family com- 
fort has evidently died also. 

The mistress of the house is ready to 
show Hortense and Mr. Lancaster the 
rooms, and she is very eager that the 
young lady should be pleased with 
everything.. To her all is beyond com- 
mendation, and it is a trial to give up 
such good furniture into the hands of 
any one. To be sure, this lady, she 
hears, has only a sick brother, and she 
inclines to her as atenant. There will 
be no children to scratch and spoil the 
furniture. 

So she leads the way into the small, 
close room she dignifies as parlor, and 
which she seems to regard with special 
pride. The hard-stuffed horsehair sofa, 
devised to torture weary ones, never to 
rest them; the half dozen stiff-backed 





chairs, covered with the same chilly ma- 
terial; a round table with a flaming 
red cover on it; a well-blacked stove, 
guiltless of fire; even the rows of photo- 
graphs which hang on the wall, sus- 
pended by long red cords—caricatures 
of faces which even the flattering brush 
of a painter could never make hand- 
some; the large red-and-green pattern 
of the thin ingrain carpet, — each and 
every one of these the mistress of the 
house shows with pride and evident sat- 
isfaction. 

Mr. Lancaster groans aloud as he sees 
Hortense standing in this poor room 
listening to the woman’s commendations 
of her possessions. Hortense in her 
dainty beauty amongst such poor vul- 
garity! It is like hanging a Madonna 
by one of the old masters amongst the 
woman's ugly kindred. 

Hortense never groans for herself, but 
listens graciously to the woman's self- 
complacent talk, tries at her request the 
softness of the sofa—which slides her 
off viciously—examines the draught of 
the stove, though she is no wiser when 
she hears how good it is, there being 
no such ugly thing in the old home at 
Aytoun. She looks, too, at the plain 
face of the departed master, and makes 
kind inquiries for the children. And 
the woman finds no cause to blush for 
her poor furniture, and never suspects 
that the lady has a finer and more lux- 
urious home than she. Has had, for 
Aytoun is no longer Hortense’s home. 

There are other rooms to show, but 
evidently not so fine in their mistress’s 
eye, yet larger and capable of being ren- 
dered more habitable. Hortense hopes, 
by a judicious moving of the furniture 
and some small additions, Philip may 
be made comfortable, and that he will 
not miss old Aytoun after a little while. 
And Mr. Lancaster is surprised to find 
she is satisfied and ready to come to 
terms with the woman for immediate 
possession. 

“We shall do very well,” she assures 
Mr. Lancaster cheerfully. “Some bright 
chintz and a few pretty chromos will 
make a wonderful difference in the ap- 
pearance of things: you will not know 
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this room when you come to see Philip, 
and he will not miss Aytoun very long,” 
she adds, with a sad fall in her voice. 

After this Hortense is in haste to get 
her flitting over. There is nothing to do 
at Aytoun but to burn old papers and 
pack the clothing. Some of her jewelry 
she will sell to buy the chintz and chro- 
mos: the rest she will keep until she 
needs money more than she does just 
now. 

Those letters Grace once drove to Ay- 
toun for, and after all left behind her, 
Hortense finds thrown carelessly in one 
of the pigeonholes of Philip's desk, and 
she sends them back to Grace without a 
line or message. Philip has no need of 
such an earnest of a past love, as he 
once said he would keep them for; and 
to Hortense they are very valueless. 

And so, walking out of the old home 
flooded with the winter sunshine, with 
everything around her just as she has 
seen it all her life, very much as if she 
were going only to return in a few hours, 
Hortense is forced to leave Aytoun. 

The pictures are on the walls where 
the Dunbars have always had the right 
to be. The silver glitters on the old 
oak sideboard. Even the silver tankard 
stands in its place on the hall table, 
where in days of ague and miasma it 
had always been kept full of our grand- 
fathers’ specific against such disorders— 
mint-julep, which, if not as efficacious 
as quinine, was at least more palatable. 
But now its lid is closed, and it is to be 
for ever empty of its legitimate contents. 

The old dog on the door-mat looks up 
as Hortense goes out. But he does not 
offer to follow the carriage, for in his 
experience Hortense has always come 
back, and he is too stiff for a needless 
run. 

Philip does not like to be moved. He 
would rather be left where he is, and 
Hortense’s full attention has to be given 
to soothe and coax him into believing he 
is pleased with the drive. And so she 
never heeds when she passes out of the 
iron gate of Aytoun—to her as much 
closed as Eden was to our common 
mother. But no angel guards this gate ; 
only, Gerald Alston owns it. 
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There is one familiar face to welcome 
Hortense to the tenement-house near 
Blidale Mill, one familiar voice to speak 
to her; for the younger of the servants 
has asked to follow her mistress into her 
new home, and Hortense has gladly 
taken her. 

There is some comfort, too, in seeing 
that Philip is contented with her arrange- 
ments, and that he does not seem to 
miss Aytoum At times the shrill whistle 
of Blidale Mill will call out a fretful com- 
plaint, but it does not bring with it any 
association with Grace Robson. 

Only a feeble ray of sunshine ever 
struggles into the windows of Philip's 
room. It does its best to contend with 
the dismal back-buildings and chimneys 
which would fain shut it out altogether, 
and it manages to do double duty in 
lighting up the pale pink lining of the 
chintz curtains and the cheerful pictures 
hanging around. Philip is as fond of 
the sunbeam as any child could be, and 
watches it with delight as it dances now 
on Hortense’s hair, warming it into a 
golden brown, and then on his own thin, 
pale hands. 

Hortense is as blithe as a bird may be 
in its new nest, sings to Philip and talks 
gayly to him, brings out the backgam- 
mon-board, and has no end of expe- 
dients to while away the time for him. 
Yet with all her strivings there is a sad 
look in her eyes which tells of a constant 
effort, and which those who know her 
best never remember to have seen there 
in the days which are past. 

In a little week Philip seems to have 
forgotten there was ever any other life 
save the one he now lives in the back 
room of the tenement-house near Bli- 
dale Mill. Whether Hortense dwells on 
other days no one can tell. She has no 
one to talk to about them but Philip, and 
he has lost everything save a dim mem- 
ory of Aytoun. 

At night there is not a sound to break 
the stillness of the street Philip Dunbar 
and Hortense have found their new home 
in, except the passing step now and then 
of some belated tippler coming from the 
neighboring tavern. All the population 
around them is too weary with the hard 
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day's work not to be thankful for the 
boon of sleep. 

But in the street whose back-buildings 
shut off from them the sunshine and the 
fresh air which should be theirs, there is 
the rolling of carriage-wheels and the 
sound of soft stringed music. The bright 
light from one of the houses has caused 
many of the passers-by to halt and to 
ask what is going on. 

It is a wedding, they say, which has 
made more stit than has been known in 
Bridgeford since the panic in the cotton- 
mills many years ago. For not only is 
Grace Robson, the bride, an heiress who 
has broken many hearts in Bridgeford, 
but Gerald Alston, the bridegroom, has 
just risen from a bed most thought his 
deathbed, and the curiosity has not died 
out yet as to the person who shot him, 
and why the act was done. 

Yes, Grace Robson has married Ger- 
ald Alston to-night, and she looks pretty 
in her orange blossoms and diamonds, 
her glistening silk and soft laces. Very 
lovely and a fitting mistress for Aytoun, 
most persons think. All, indeed, ex- 
cept Mr. Lancaster and a few old-fash- 
ioned ones, who contend that Hortense’s 
reign there was perfect. 

That Gerald Alston bought up the 
mortgage on Aytoun everybody knows, 
as well as that he got the property very 
cheap. He is a lucky fellow, to step 
into such a house all furnished, with 
even the silver on the sideboard and the 
saucepans in the kitchen. Certainly he 
was born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, and he is not one to care much 
if it chances to have a Dunbar cipher 
upon its handle. 

So Grace Robson’s ambition is satis- 
fied. Whether she will ever miss the 
handsome eyes which so often held her 
captive, sometimes against her will; 
whether she will ever blush as she has 
to explain that the courtly gentlemen 
and beautiful women hanging on her 
walls are not hers by blood or mar- 
riage, only by purchase; whether she 
will ever feel that Aytoun has lost all its 
old reputation, and will soon be only the 
handsome residence of the owner of 
Blidale Mill,—we cannot say. But she 
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will be wise enough not to complain, 
and no one need know whether she has 
paid dear for her gratification or not. 

And Bryan Bonham, is he too dan- 
cing at Grace Robson's wedding? No: 
Bryan is not a guest here. He is keep- 
ing a somewhat sorrowful watch by the 
bed of his grandfather to-night. Not 
such an all-engrossing one, though, that 
he can't give some bitter thoughts to 
Hortense. He knows she has left Ay- 
toun. But she has made her choice— 
his name and home, or Philip’s—and, 
having chosen, she must abide by it. 

Bryan thinks he could have forgiven 
most things, but it was not in his nature 
to stand being put last where he should 
-be first. It is not in the nature of most 
of Adam's sons. 

Hortense’s just duty, he argues, was 
to him, and as she failed even to love 
him better than her brother, he would 
keep his vow and crowd her out of his 
heart —that heart which for two years 
was hers only. 

If Bryan finds other women a little 
wearying, and in time love-making in- 
sipid and a mere waste of words, the 
fault must be in himself. Let him fight 
his battle, but whether conqueror or con- 
quered, it would be better to essay his 
armor before he makes boast of it. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Only my heart to my heart shall show it, 
As I walk desolate day by day. 

More than a year has passed, and 
Grace Alston is queening it at Aytoun a 
little more royally than she did as Grace 
Robson at Bridgeford. Gerald is the 
important moneyed man of the county, 
for Blidale Mill has coined money lately 
under his judicious management. Any 
one could tell he was a good man of 
business, since he bought Aytoun for 
such a song, and it is worth more than 
it ever was, now that Bridgeford is grow- 
ing out to its very gate. 

Hortense lives on the life she has 
chosen with Philip, in the small tene- 
ment-house near Blidale Mill — with 
Philip, a man in stature, but needing 
the same care as a child. 
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Bryan Bonham has come back to 
Bridgeford to settle some affairs before 
he leaves the town altogether and takes 
possession of the new home he has in- 
herited by his grandfather's death. 

Bridgeford has made rapid strides in 
improvement in the past year. Gerald 
Alston has given business such an im- 
petus by his fortunate speculations that 
mill upon mill has been built in the 
town, until the din of machinery has 
drowned all other sounds. 

Even the pretty river, the young peo- 
ple used to be fond of forming pleasure- 
parties to visit, has lost all its pictu- 
resqueness, and its waters, forced from 
their bed where they used to leap gayly 
over the rocks, flow now with smooth 
swiftness into the narrow.races, and at 
last do good service in turning the heavy 
mill-wheels. 

Bryan has been some weeks in Bridge- 
ford, and he has never sought out Hor- 
tense, nor even tried to hear of her, 
though it is more than a year since he 
parted from her on that early winter's 
morning. His wrath is in no way ap- 
peased, and he flatters himself that the 
past is as nothing to him, and that he 
could pass Hortense in the street and 
never feel a flutter of the pulse at the 
sight of her. 

Perhaps he is right, and the old love 
can die out easily, or else Heaven help 
many of the men and women in the 
world! Few win and keep the first fresh 
love, and so it is to be hoped that but 
few hearts are true to it longer than the 
birds are to their mates. 

Gerald Alston has met Bryan more 
than once in Bridgeford, and has pressed 
him to come to Aytoun; and Grace has 
shown by a somewhat stiff little bow 
from her fine carriage that she is ‘offend- 
ed at his neglect. For, as I said, she is 
queening it at old Aytoun, and she ex- 
pects due homage from all her acquaint- 
ance. So, in spite of a pressure of busi- 
ness he would fain plead as an excuse, 
and a shrinking he has from going to 
Hortense's old home, he determines to 
do his duty and call. 

Perhaps if Grace still lived in Bridge- 
ford he would not consider himself in 
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duty bound to go and see her, and he 
would only have been amused at her 
pretty airs. But as she lives at Aytoun, 
and as he does not intend that it shall 
have any hold on his heart, or even on 
his memory, he is determined to make 
a martyr of himself, to prove by an odd 
contradiction that there is no pain in 
store for him in the visit. 

Old Aytoun is looking very lovely in 
the bright June sunshine as Bryan opens 
the heavy gate and walks lp the familiar 
avenue of oaks. Gerald has made some 
improvements in the grounds, but they 
are not in very good taste, and Nature 
would have done much better if left to 


her own graceful devices, instead of ° 


being shorn and trained by a landscape- 
gardener. 

Bryan marks every change, even 
misses the trees the wind blew down a 
year ago last winter. And as he does 
not miss Hortense also as he stands at 
the door waiting to be let in to the house 
once so familiar to him, he thinks the 
old love is dead, and he can without a 
shudder step over its grave. 

Grace welcomes him as a friend she 
is glad to see, even though he has been 
culpable in his neglect of her. And she 
soon proposes to take him to Gerald’s 
sanctum, rather than to send for the 
busy man to come to her drawing-room, 
which he seldom visits. 

It is the old smoking-room into which 
Grace ushers Bryan, where the latter has 
had many a cigar, as well as gay talk 
over some hunting-party Philip was al- 
ways ready to head. Yet, if it were not 
for the locality of the room, Bryan could 
never guess he was in it. Ledgers have 
crowded out the sporting-books which 
used to lie about, and the guns and 
whips and spurs and pipes which once 
made a litter Hortense used to laugh at, 
but would never put to rights on account 
of these same guns, were all gone now 
—put into the garret, perhaps; for Ger- 
ald Alston is much too busy to care for 
the sports he liked well enough when he 
was struggling to climb the ladder which 
now he is ready to throw down, having 
stepped from the highest rung. 

Bryan sees a picture of Mount Vernon 
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hanging over the mantel, where Philip's 
favorite race-horse used to be, and an 
oiled walnut hat-rack with Gerald's cipher 
in white beads on a crimson ground— 
Grace’s work, no doubt—has taken the 
place of the huge deer-antlers which 
were wont to hang between the windows. 
There is nothing here to recall the past 
life at Aytoun, though much to tell of 
the rich, prosperous business-man of 
Bridgeford. 

Gerald is busy writing, but puts down 
his pen when Grace brings Bryan in. 
He always gives the morning to his busi- 
hess correspondence, when he does not 
go into Bridgeford; but he can afford to 
put aside his letters and entertain an old 
acquaintance for a half hour. At first, 
the conversation is general enough, and 
Grace bears her part in it, but soon it 
drops into the improvements at Bridge- 
ford, and labor-saving machinery, and 
the price of cotton, and the heavy taxes, 
and Grace keeps silent, not seeming to 
mind it, but as if used to being thrust 
out of the conversation. 

Bryan feels no more interest in Ger- 
ald’s topics than Grace seems to do. 
He thinks the vaunted improvements at 
Bridgeford rather questionable, but then 
he has no interest in any of: its mills. 
So, whilst Gerald discourses without in- 
terruption, Bryan looks at the picture of 
Mount Vernon, at the white-bead cipher 
in the useless-looking hat-rack, and then 
glances at Grace herself, and thinks she 
has grown prettier since her marriage; 
which he rather wonders at, if she is 
used to such prosing as Gerald is favor- 
ing them with just now. 

But Grace does not hold his. glance, 
any more than Gerald does his attention ; 
and Bryan’s eyes rove round for some- 
thing to rest on, until he is fascinated by 
a picture hanging on the wall—the sole 
remnant left of all Philip's old posses- 
sions. It is a picture of a fresh young 
face with brown eyes and hair—a face 
which has not changed since he last saw 
it, but which still looks saucily and smil- 
ingly at him, though he has said he never 
Cared to set eyes on it again. 

Bryan is not thinking of the price of 
cotton as Gerald talks on: he is wonder- 
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ing if Hortense looks now as she did 
when this picture was so wonderfully 
like her. Grace must be witch enough 
to read his thoughts, though perhaps 
she has only seen what he is looking 
at, for she says, “Have you seen Hor- 
tense since your return? She has sadly 
changed. No doubt she has a hard life 
of it, nursing her brother. They say he 
is little better than an idiot.” 

“I can't bear that face,” Gerald says, 
glancing up at the saucy beauty smiling 
on him, which must be a little exasper- 
ating to him, seeing he ought never to 
have had it in his possession. “It al- 
ways looks as if it were laughing at me.” 

“How did you ever get it?” Bryan 
asks wonderingly, knowing how much 
Philip used to prize the picture. 

“It was in the house with the other 
things. I bought in everything as -it 
stood. Of course a good deal of rub- : 
bish fell to my lot.” 

Bryan flushes angrily. He forgets 
how often he has said Hortense is noth- 
ing to him now. To see her picture 
hanging in Gerald Alston's room, and to 
hear it designated as rubbish—this his 
old love with her bonny face, smiling 
down on him just as she used to look 
when he-came to Aytoun something 
more than a year ago—rouses his wrath. 

She does not smile on him now, he 
thinks bitterly, any more than on Ger- 
ald Alston, whom she always disliked, . 
or on Grace, whom she had a right to 
frown on as one who played false to 
Philip. 

“Why do you keep the picture if you 
do not like it?” Bryan asks. 

“Because I found it here, and I don’t 
care for a blank wall to gaze at. When 
I can find something I like to fill its 
place, I will. send my haughty lady to 
the garret,” is Gerald’s answer. 

“Let me fill its place,” Bryan says 
before he takes much thought. ‘I will 
exchange an Eastlake for it.” He sees 
the look and smile which the husband 
and wife interchange, and adds: “ Phil- 
ip Dunbar may like to have the picture. 
He always thought it a good likeness, 
and certainly he ought to have it.” 

So it is a bargain, for Gerald is glad 
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to part with the sunny face which always 
seems to mock him, and a genuine East- 
lake is not so easily met with. But old 
Mr. Bonham, Bryan’s grandfather, was 
a picture-fancier, and when in Europe 
had spent much time over his collection ; 
. and there is not much fear of not getting 
a genuine painting if Bryan sends it. 

Hortense’s face smiling on him as she 
used to do has set Bryan thinking of the 
past. For the first time he wishes he 
had taken the hand she held out to him 
when they parted on the road, and that 
his parting bow had been less cold. 
Heretofore he has been a little proud of 
his demeanor on that occasion, but sit- 
ting in Philip’s old room and bargaining 
for Hortense’s picture, he feels a flush 
of shame, and wishes he had left him- 
self a shadow of an excuse to go and 
see Philip, now that he is under the iron 
heel of misfortune. 

Bryan is in haste to leave Aytoun. 
He will not stay to dinner, though Ger- 
ald presses him, and he excuses himself 
from going over Grace’s hot-houses, 
which she is so fond of showing. The 


house stifles him, and he is anxious for 


the fresh air. Butonce more in the road, 
he does not turn toward Bridgeford, but 
strikes across the fields into a footpath. 
There is no sign of the white rime which 
covered the fields the last time he walk- 
ed by the path. Instead are violets as 
blue as the sky above, and the golden 
disks of the dandelions. 

Why was Hortense in such haste: to 
get rid of his love on that winter's day? 
—in such haste that she could hint at a 
crime, rather than not part from him. 
Where was she, that he had never heard 
her name mentioned until to-day? How 
came it that she had died out of the 
knowledge of every one, though he 
knew she still lived in Bridgeford? It 
was strange that they had never chanced 
to meet. Was he glad that they had 
not? 

If it was Philip, as he believed, who 
had separated them, and the coarse 
words Grace had used of her former 
lover were true, ought he not to forgive 
Hortense? Had she not a life to lead 
that, bitterly as he felt toward her, he 
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must pity? He had a great desire to 
see for himself whether that face had 
changed as much as Grace Alston said 
it had. Could the old love have done 
the work? Was it through a weary look- 
ing-back on what she had let slip from 
her? 

His own love had been dead a year, 
he said—killed that winter’s morning 
when he last walked through these fields. 
Dead! and yet there was a pale ghost 
he could not lay offering him her hand, 
standing just there on the roadside. It 
was strange how this act of hers, which 
he once thought merited disdain, should 
haunt him to-day, and how he longed 
for a different parting, for then he would 
not hesitate, but could take Philip this 
picture, which he knew Philip would be 
glad to have again. 

Where are not Bryan’s thoughts wan- 
dering through the past as he walks on? 
He has lost all control of them, and 
they leap wildly back from day to day, 
from week to week, from year to year. 


“Only a little walk he would take over 


the fields this June morning, and he has 
ended at the cliffs which look down on 
the rapids; or rather where the rapids 
once were, for the rocks are bare and 
silent now, only a little water trickles 
over them, and Bryan, if he chose, could 
cross to the opposite bank dryshod, jump- 
ing from rock to rock. 

Standing here on the cliff, and glan- 
cing down on what had once been the 
bed of. the river, Bryan remembers how 
he had seen Hortense tottering on the 
edge of this very rock he is standing on, 
and how he had held his breath in fear 
until he bethought himself to try and 
save her; and of the relief he felt when 
he reached her and held her fast. If 
she had died then, if she had been 
crushed before his eyes, it would not 
have been half so bitter to him as to 
have lost her as he had. 

Standing where Hortense did that day, 
Bryan looks over the cliff, wondering 
what she could have seen ir the river to 
make her so careless of her life. Not 
what he is looking at now, for what was 
then a small whirlpool foaming and fret- 
ting between the rocks, is now only a 









cleft between two rocks, and all the mys- 
-teries which used,to awe the Bridgeford 
boys are revealed to Bryan. 

This empty pool surprises him, and he 
descends to the river-bank to examine 
it. But peering into it, he forgets the 
mystery of the raging waters in his anx- 
iety to see a greater one lying in its 
deptus—lying lodged tightly between 
two rocks. Bryan climbs down into the 
hole, slippery with green slime and moss 
—climbs down to pick up a somewhat 
odd thing to find in the bottom of such 
a pool, though it is only a pistol, very 
rusty, as if it had been a long time in 
the water. Rusty and very harmless 
now, no matter how many lives it has 
once ruined. 

Useless as the pistol is, Bryan exam- 
ines ‘it curiously ; finds it is still loaded, 
though the hammer is immovable from 
rust; sees, too, there is a silver plate 
with a name on it, rusted also almost 
past deciphering. And yet by close scan- 
ning he manages to read the name of 
Philip Dunbar. 

Even then, with the pistol in his hand, 
the truth does not flash on Bryan. It 
must come to him by a slower process, 
and yet there is a sort of fascination 
about the pistol he cannot understand— 
a desire to find out how Philip could 
have dropped it into the pool. 

Bryan clambers again to the top of 
the cliff, and stands where Hortense did 
and looks over. Then he throws a stone 
over, but it goes crashing down the side 
of the cliff and into the bed of the river 
at its foot. He leans over as far as he 
dares, and drops another stone into the 
hole where the whirlpool once boiled 
and fretted, and where he had just found 
the pistol. 

Why should Hortense throw the pistol 
into the pool? he questions anxiously, 
as if that answered he might at last grasp 
the mystery of her early walk, as well 
as of what she had said to him in the 
fields. 

Hortense with her nervous fear of any 
kind of firearms—why -had she carried 
this pistol so far to hide it from all hu- 
man sight ? 

Bryan has no doubt now that Hor- 
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tense threw the pistol where he has just 
found it, and he tries to think what day 
it was he saw her standing where he 
now stands. His sitting up with Gerald 
Alston the night before will help him if 
he needs any help to recall the day and 
month he lost all claim to Hortense. 
Gerald Alston wounded almost to death 
near the gate of Aytoun—is this a clew 
to help him out of this maze? Gerald 
Alston, the owner of Aytoun now, the 
husband of Philip’s old love—had Philip 
foreseen this end, and did he seek to 
frustrate it, even by blood. 

Had not Hortense said that day, “A 
sin concealed was not the less black,” 
and that “she would not hurt his name 
by marrying him’? And he had deem- 
ed her mad for a moment! Mad, poor 
love! in her endeavor to hide a broth- 
er’s guilt! And Bryan groans aloud in 
this his certainty. If they were to be 
separated, if she would fain have it so 
for his sole good, why should he with 


his bitter, cruel words have made it the - 


harder for her ? 

Bryan puts the pistol into his pocket 
and turns with hasty steps to walk to 
Bridgeford. He is going to find Hor- 
tense. Perhaps the heart which could 
so love a brother in his sin, and-never 
flinch from him, could also forgive Bry- 
an’s hard, harsh words, his unkind 
doubt of her. At least he can but try. 
And the old love has not died out of his 
heart, as he thought it had, for he is in 
hot haste to hear Hortense’s voice, and 
to tell her he has wronged her. 

Though Philip and Hortense Dunbar 
have lived all their lives within a mile 
of Bridgeford, and were as well known 
there as Grace Alston is now, yet they 
have died out of the memory of most 
people, and Bryan cannot find them as 
easily as he thought he could. 

Some one tells him they live near Bli- 
dale Mill; and, hoping that the direc-« 
tion is right, he sets out in his search. 
There is nothing in any of the houses 
in the long, dull row which hints to 
him of Hortense. Hortense, fastidious 
and dainty to a fault in the past days, 
could never find a home in these poor 





houses, all looking alike, except that 
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here and there one is a little tidier than 
its neighbor, yet nothing better than any 
operative of Blidale might claim. 

Failing to find Hortense here, Bryan 
turns to walk past the block of houses 
again which he has been scanning hope- 
lessly for a hint of Hortense. He had 
much better have gone to Mr. Lancas- 
ter's at first for certain information. He 
wonders he did not think of this old 
friend and business-man of the family. 

At the corner Bryan pauses and looks 
along the long row of houses again, as 
if loth to leave, even though he believes 
his information is at fault—pauses and 
sees a woman's figure dressed in black 
standing on one of the doorsteps. Catch- 
ing sight of her, he turns quickly and 
walks down the street again toward 
where she stands. But her face is turn- 
ed from him, and before he reaches her 
the door opens for her, and she goes in 
without seeing him. 

A moment after and Bryan's hand is 
on the lock. He opens the door hastily, 
as if afraid of losing her, and finds him- 
self face to face with Hortense. The 
entry is too small and dark for him to 
see her when he shuts the door behind 
him, and Hortense might have been 
startled at his unceremonious entrance 
if she had not recognized his eager, anx- 
ious face as he came in. 

So she leads the way into the little 
parlor, where stand ranged against the 
wall the stiff, ungainly chairs and the tor- 
turing sofa opposite the grim, ugly stove. 
Even the family photographs hang by 
their red cords upon the wall. Noth- 
ing has been touched since Mr. Lancas- 
ter first brought Hortense here and she 
decided to take the house. 

Hortense spends her days in Philip's 
room, and very rarely comes into this 
one. But Bryan knows nothing of this, 
and, coming as he does from Aytoun, 
he feels the difference keenly. But he 
soon forgets her poor surroundings when 
he looks at her face. Why had Grace 
Alston told him he would find her 
changed ? 

Hortense does not hold out her hand to 
tell him he iswelcome. Perhaps she has 
not forgotten their parting, and that he 











then refused to touch it. But Bryan is 
thinking little of mere courtesies just now, 
and he says at once, with some reproach 
in his voice, “ Hortense, why did you not 
trust me that bitter day we parted? Was 
it because I was not worthy of it ?”” 

“What should I have trusted you 
with ?” she asks uneasily. 

“With Philip’s secret. I have been 
to the rapids to-day, dreaming of you— 
you whom I thought dead to me. Ev- 
erything is changed there, as I find it is 
everywhere else: even the whirlpool is 
dried up—” 

Bryan stops here, and Hortense looks 
at him for a moment anxiously, and 
then drops her eyes, as if she knew the 
uneasy light that is in them, But she 
does not speak, and he goes on to say: 
“In the crevice of a rock in the whirl- 
pool I have found Philip's pistol.” 

She glances at the pistol with a half- 
frightened glance. But she conquers 
the feeling, and says quietly, “ Philip is 
past all hurting now by my silence or 
my words. You will find him changed 
since you last saw him.” 

“And yet, for all the change, I can 
find it in my heart to envy him, as he 
has you.” 

“It is his sole comfort, as it is all he 
has left to him.” 

But Bryan will not take the evident 
meaning of her words, and asks, “ Have 
I wronged you past all forgiveness, 
Hortense ?” 

“No,” she answers. “You could not 
help your mistrust of me. Our parting 
was my fault, or rather it was my neces- 
sity. It was a heavy secret for a girl to 
keep. There seemed no help for me 
save in your mistrusting me, and I was 
forced to bear it as best I could.” 

“I should have had more faith in you, 
and have taken your word that you 
were in the right until you chose to speak 
more plainly. It is easy enough to see 
it now that I have it all so plainly before 
me,” Bryan says penitently. 

“It was too great a tax on most men’s 
trust. I have never blamed you, so you 
should not blame yourself.” 

“You do not blame me, but you have 
ceased to love me, Hortense ?” 
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She smiles, a little, just a little, wea- 
rily, and does not answer his question, 
but asks, “Will you come and see 
Philip ?” 

“Not yet. Do not torture me, Hor- 

tense, but tell me—is there no hope for 
" me?” 

“Philip must be my answer. When 
you see him you will know I cannot 
leave him.” 

“And I will never ask you to do so. 
Let Philip come also: this is no place 
for him or fer you. I have a home for 
both of you.” 

“You do not know, Bryan, how very 
sad it is,” she says with a little tremor 
in her voice. “You cannot think how 
changed Philip is. It is not with him as 
it is with most who are stricken down. 
I seldom leave him night or day.” 

“But it cannot be necessary,” Bryan 
interposes quickly. ‘“‘It must be a living 
death to you.” 

“The dead are happy, and they do 
- not care to live the common life of flesh 
and blood,” she replies. 

But he will not let her off so easily, 
and urges: “Hortense, I will promise 
that Philip shall have all your thoughts 
and time—I only the mere surplus any 
of your acquaintances could have. Only 
do not let us separate again.” 

She does not say, “ Love me as in the 
old time, but leave me here to Philip.” 
She knows he would never be content 
to see her daily and never press her 
coming to him. Indeed, she is not sure 
it would be kind to him, to hold him by 
a bond which would be sure to weary 
him from its very hopelessness. And 
she must form no tie which will weaken 
Philip’s claim on her. Hortense sees 
with a woman's quick instinct where 
these two loves would clash—that nei- 
ther Bryan nor Philip would be satisfied 
with her best endeavors. And feeling 
this, she says, “There are some who, 
finding two duties, cannot tell which of 
them to choose. God keep them from 
erring in their choice! Mine is an easier 
lot, because the path before me is plain. 
You will not blame me if I never stum- 
ble at a doubt, and stay with Philip?” 

“It is my own fault,” Bryan says bit- 
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terly. “If I had not let you go that day 
I met you at the rapids, you would have 
no choice now, for I would have had 
the stronger claim on you, and I would 
hold you by it. Was it kind of you to 
let me wreck my future so utterly and 
never give me a warning ?” 

She answers nothing to excuse herself. 
It is very bitter to her to know her hand . 
has had to push him from her. The 
weariest trial on earth is where two loves 
draw in different ways, and our com- 
monest acts become a question of right 
and wrong to one or other. Hortense 
knows this, and would fain avoid it— 
not for herself, but for Bryan and Philip. . 

“ Let us go to Philip,” she urges again, 
as if in his room she would find sanc- 
tuary. 

But Bryan stands before the door and 
faces her, leaning against it. “ Hor- 
tense,” he says deprecatingly, “ you can- 
not expect me to give you up now. When 
I thought you false and fickle I could 
strive to do so, though Heaven knows I 
made but small headway with all my 
efforts! It was hard to live the common 
life when I thought I had a certainty to 
help me, but now you might as well ask 
me to give up the air we breathe, and 
yet live on.” 

She does not answer him. He can | 
plainly read, if he will, the mute appeal 
in her eyes. Why will he not take the 
inevitable in silence, and not torture 
her? But he will fight for her to the 
bitter end, or perhaps he misreads her 
silence, for he says quickly, “ You can- 
not doom me to such a life. I need you 
as much as Philip.” i 

If he had been her enemy she might 
have taunted him by reminding him how 
little mercy he had shown her not much 
more than a year ago. But as he is her 
lover, and her heart has never swerved 
from him while knowing he misjudged 
her, she has the double pain of gainsay- 
ing him and of seeming cold. 

“JZ do not doom you, Bryan, but a fate 
so sad that if I did not pray daily toa 
common Father I should think myself 
uncared for and fatherless. And yet it 
may be a merciful hand which keeps me 
from you. For see, Bryan, though Phil- 
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ip did not do the actual deed I tried to 
hide the only witness to, it was only 
God's mercy that kept him from it. Out 
of the heart comes all sin: it does not 
lie in the action only. That God can 
and will forgive it I believe firmly, and 
I go daily to church and say, by way 
of comfort, ‘I believe in the forgiveness 
of sin,’ knowing how Christ bought the 
gift for us. But the taint sin brings is on 
Philip still, and on me as his sister. In 
the olden days there were cities of refuge 
where the guilty fled who did not come 
under the full penalty of the law, and 
they led lives separate from the rest of 
their kind. I suppose the innocent lived 
there apart from the old life. The moth- 
er and sister must have followed the 
banished one, and the child and tod- 
dling infant must have played in the 
streets, unconscious that they lived a life 
different from the rest of the world.” 

“But those were in the old, hard Is- 
raelitish days,” Bryan says. “In these 
we do not banish from us all who sin 
as Philip has done. You are too morbid 
by far, Hortense.” 

“Philip is banished out of the reach 
of every one but me—you cannot tell 
how utterly until you see him.” 

“Then let me share it with both of 
you.- I will never mind it, nor prove a 
coward to anything but the fear of losing 
you,’’ Bryan pleads. 

“It would be worse to you than losing 
me,” she says, “for then you would 
be forced to go back into the old life, 
but this would irk and.crush you. I can 

" never let you do it.” 

She is looking at him through a mist 
of tears. Perhaps even now Bryan does 
not despair of winning her, when a sharp, 
querulous voice calls, “ Hortense !"" 

She does not move, but only says, 
“Philip is calling me.” 

“Let him call for once,”’ Bryan replies 
quickly. ‘Just now hear me only. Phil- 
ip cannot need you as I do, cannot love 
you asI have done. He never hesitated 
between Grace Robson and you—never 
feared to crush you with his sin. He 
must bear the consequences, and let me 
have you. Not that I would part you— 
that I will never do,”” he adds hastily, 





seeing a look coming into her eyes which 
makes him uneasy and fearful whether 
it had not been better not to have men- 
tioned Philip’s name at all. 

“I never minded being set aside by 
Philip for another, as it was but natural 
I should be in time,”’ Hortense answers. 
“And I was never crushed, except on 
the day I met you at the rapids. I know 
you do not now mean to separate me 
from Philip, but you could not help it in 
time if your claim upon me were the 
stronger of the two. I must never place 
myself in any position: where Philip has 
not the first right to me.”’ 

Again comes the call for ‘‘ Hortense !"" 
—a discontented, weary cry, such as a 
sick child might give for his mother. 
And Hortense, hearing it, moves toward 
the door, never seeming to see that Bry- 
an bars her way. He steps aside to let 
her pass, knowing he has no right to 
hold her back. 

“Will you not come ?” she asks; and 
Bryan follows her into a larger and more 
cheerful room, where all the comforts 
and luxuries of the house seem gath- 
ered. But he does not notice this just 
now, for he only sees Hortense bending 
over a couch, and he is struck with the 
wonderful likeness between Philip and 
his sister—a likeness Bryan resents as 
an injustice to Hortense. 

“It is Bryan, Philip,’ she is saying— 
“Bryan Bonham. Are you not glad to 
see him ?” 

“Is it he who kept you so long?” 
Philip asks fretfully. “Give Bryan a 
chair, Hortense. Why do youkeep him 
standing ?”’ 

There is a mixture of the old Dunbar 
courtesy to guests and of childishness 
which strikes Bryan painfully. But 
Hortense does not appear to heed it. 
She has been constantly in this room for 
more than a year now, and this is Bry- 
an’s first visit. 

There comes a hope to Bryan, as he 
watches Hortense, that if he can win 
Philip to his side, in that way he may 
gain Hortense. So he says, “I came to 
see if you are not weary of living here, 
and if a change to the country would 
not do you good. I have a pleasant 
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home I could take you to—a home like 
—like—”" 

“ Aytoun,” Hortense puts in, taking 
up his words. “You remember Aytoun, 
Philip ?” 

“Of course I remember Aytoun — 
where the Dunbars have always lived. 
Does Bryan live there ?” 

“No,” Bryan answers; “ only my home 
is somewhat like it. Would you not like 
to try what change can do, and come to 
see me ?” 

“No,” Philip says. “There is some- 


thing wrong at Aytoun. We are better 


here than there. I might lose Hortense 
if I left, and I'll not risk that. Do you 
think she will have to leave me?” he 
asks uneasily, turning to Bryan. “It 
would be hard on both of us, for there 
are only the two of us now.” 

Hortense kneels beside Philip and rests 
her head on his shoulder, and his hand 
moves softly over her hair, as he says, 
with something of the wail of a child, to 
Bryan, “ You will not separate us? you 
will not take Hortense from me? There 
are only the two of us left: you will not 
take her ?” 

What can Bryan say? He sees he 
might as well bid Hortense leave a child 
alone on the roadside as leave Philip. 
And he feels he could never watch her 
living this life with any patience. She 
in her youth to be sochained! He does 
not quite take in the love which makes 
her bonds endurable. 

After that there is not much conversa- 
tion. Hortense tries to bring back to 
Philip some remembrance of Bryan and 
of the past, and Bryan watches and 
listens, and wonders at her patience, as 
men often wonder at the patience women 
show to the whims and caprices of a sick 
child; He even thinks angrily of her 
having chosen this life, rather than the 
one his love ‘would fain make for her. 

There is no use in lingering, and Bry- 
an rises to go. Hortense holds out her 








hand in mute farewell, standing at Phil- 
ip’s side. Philip looks so pale and wan 
Bryan cannot help thinking he may not 
always claim Hortense’s care, and that 
in time she may need a stronger hand to 
sustain her. 

Let him take the thought with him if 
it lightens his present load. Philip's life 
is not such that even Hortense would 
pray for it to be prolonged, though she 
will do her best to help him bear it. But 
death seldom comes soon when the body 
has wrecked the mind. The future is 
shut to both of them: let them take the 
present patiently. 

For Hortense there is no fear. She 
will bear her lot bravely and cheerfully, 
whatever it may chance to be, for in the 
path of duty there is never a lack of 
help. 

If Bryan should at any time lose the 
hope he has taken just now to heart, 
and, growing weary of a long waiting 
and his dull, lonely life, should take a 
wife by way of mending it, she will find 
amongst his treasures two things which 
will tax her curiosity and astuteness 
sadly. 

One is a pistol, tarnished and rusted, 
and certainly useless, with a silver plate 
and a name on it—Philip Dunbar. No 
one she knows or will ever chance to 
know. 

The other treasure he guards carefully 
is the picture of a young girl—a wonder- 
fully beautiful face, with sweet brown 
eyes, and a mouth which seems made 
for smiling. If, like Cinderella's prince, 
who went from house to house to find a 
match for the glass slipper, she too would 
find a counterpart of that pictured face, 
she will be sure to fail, though she jour- 
neys the world over. She may discover 
one pair of sad eyes which are of the 
same color, but neither eyes nor mouth 
wearing the same gay smile; and Bry- 
an will never tell her what it was that 
killed the mirth out of them. 
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III.—MR. SAMUEL B. FALES’S COLLECTION. 


WISH I could put into words the 

quaint charm of this collection. The 
rooms themselves are rather dim, yet so 
tinctured everywhere with art that their 
influence passes into the brain with a 
kind of incantation, far more penetrating 
than all that can be said of them. The 
rarities with which they are replete, in 
their hushed and tenderly-lighted mul- 
titude, are a volume full of matter for 
those who understand and for those who 
remember. Generally, the precincts are 
hushed and solitary. Now and then there 
leaves them some one of the brother- 
hood of collectors, yellow with the most 
barren of the passions, and capable of 
stealing the little Couture or the little 
Meissonier that would go into a pocket- 
book. Nowitisan artist who enters, and 
slips into the farthest corner for his lesson 
from some obscure masterpiece. Now it 
is Church the landscape-painter taking 
a furtive note in his traveling-hat, and 
pronouncing the collection ‘the most in- 
structive he has ever seen,”” Nowit is a 
committee-man, bland and official, so- 
liciting some of the blackest of the pic- 
tures for a loan exhibition. He receives 
a courteous and utter refusal, served with 
coals of fire in the form of hearty invi- 
tations to come often, with all his friends, 
and see the treasures on the walls which 
they never leave. When company is 
gone the antiquary himself curls his 
white moustache in front of this canvas 
or that, slowly growing brown as he is 
growing gray, and eloquent for him with 
an expressiveness that the cleverest ama- 
teur visitor cannot understand. 

The Fales pictures represent the ad- 
vance of a refined and sensitive taste, 
beginning with acquisitions of a conven- 
tional or traditional order, gradually im- 
proving upon itself, and at the same time 
becoming more imperative and exacting, 
demanding all the time larger quantity 
and freer space, climbing, broadening 
and sharpening like a wave. What is 





peculiar is, that the group remains ad- 
justed to the zesthetic epoch of some ten 
years back. The wave mounts to a cer- 
tain height, and there hangs fixed. The 
choice betrays about the best taste of 
1860, when some. Diisseldorf and Eng- 
lish collections were being shown around 
the country. Since that period no weed- 
ing, nore-hanging. The rebellion broke 
out, the virtuoso left his many-colored 
dreams, seized the opportunity by the 
first handle of usefulness that presented, 
and put his whole energy into the task 
of giving away banquets of sound bread- 
and-butter and legitimate coffee to the 
coming and going troops. The eye that 
was nice for lines of beauty became keen 
for the quality of eleemosynary cheeses 
and hams. The shame of being de- 
ceived in a Vandyck yielded to the 
shame of letting a single brave fellow, 
of all the entering and dispersing regi- 
ments that made thoroughfare of Phila- 
delphia, go away unrefreshed. As for 
the pictures, they still remain at the pre- 
cise point whither they had gathered 
when this open-air reality supervened. 
They hang as quiet as the flags in the 
armories, somewhat dusty, somewhat 
shadowy, somewhat tarnished ; and they 
too remember the war. 

There are about one hundred and 
ninety oil paintings and seventy water- 
colors, arranged, in despair of adequate 
space, “in a concatenation accordingly.” 
They dispute each other's place in the 
rooms, slip into the entries, clamber up 
the stairs and fill the upper chambers, 
large and small pictures battling for ac- 
cess to the light, and all thronged with a 
ponderous variety of bric-a-brac. The 
secretion of the true virtuoso has this in it 
of sacred—that it is amenable to no rule, 
will endure no questions, and goes on as- 
similating its Dresden china, or bronzes, 
or carved furniture, or ivory, or inexplic- 
able books, according to a law which 
is all its own and a mere stupefaction 
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to the profane. Suppose a man, for in- 


stance (and I have heard of such men), 


spends his soul's best labor in the accu- 
mulation of many scores of pantaloons. 
It may be done because he is a metaphy- 
sician, and is transcendentally urged to 
handle and put in evidence the Unmen- 
tionable and the Inexpressible. Or he 
may be of Scotch descent, and by some 
occult law of race bound to fulfill on his 
own person, and to satiate, the Platonic 
heart-seeking of a countless line of High- 
land ancestors for that to them undi- 
vulged, unborn, unembodied Indispen- 
sable. Which is the better solution? 
And the best of it is, there is no answer. 
Again, to come to our present connois- 
seur, why are these sheaves of carved 
walking-sticks accumulated in the rooms? 
In the ordinary mind, the only associa- 
tion between the two orders of things is 
one of stern and peremptory prohibition. 
“Canes and umbrellas forbidden in the 
galleries.” Who has not seen this in- 
hibitory warning in collections of art? 
The canvas and the ferule are usually 
the two poles asunder, Yet here, amid 
these delicate paintings, among many 
other kinds of curiosities, are walking- 
sticks in fagots, in fasces, in impene- 
trable forests, to the number of several 
hundred at least—menacingly pointing 
at yonder rare copy done on glass— 
stacked in a carved bamboo drum in 
front of this rich mass of incandescent 
oils by Diaz—violent in incongruity and 
calm in possession. I attempt notheory, 
and pass on to a review of the works of 
art. 
Carefully taken down by the proprie- 
tor, and fondly tilted back and forth to 
catch the best light, see this little work 
of enchantment by Couture. Coutures 
are so shy and rare, even in their native 
country, that every one which we shelter 
on our own distant shores ought to be 
carefully inventoried. Let the color- 
artist come forward and see from this 
sketch how a great work should be felt 
for. Couture, in his “ Décadence,” set 
the fashion of composing in a key of 
dominant Veronese gray, accented with 
knots of vivid color, enriching with local 
flakes of splendor his great plans, as 





cool as crayon drawings: it is by this 
insulation that he gives preciousness to 


comparatively modest tints. As the. 


other examples of him held in America 
are mostly single figures, this group of 
three persons has much to tell about his 
notions of composition. It is a ship- 
wrecked man and some women who 
have found him. By a daring invention 
the pose of the drowned victim expresses 
the movement of the wave which has 
delivered him to land. He has plunged 
head-foremost toward the spectator, and 
lies prone on his breast, revealing in all 
his lines the sudden laxity to which his 
muscles had yielded before the setting 
in of the rigor. His dark wet head is 
driven in upon his.bosom, and his naked 
back arched like a combing breaker, 
his arms being knotted in front: the hue 
of his body is jewel-like, with an effect 
like that of Tintoretto’s “Slave,” in a 
scene where all is cold and drenched. 
The rounded force of his shouldets and 
sinewy nugue, all bunched together, and 
embossed upon the canvas with the most 
forcible modeling, gives an energy to 
his motionless figure beyond the wildest 
gestures of the women who bend over 
him. There are two, in attitudes of ter- 
ror and appeal: one, overcome, hangs 
her head and willowy neck over the 
corpse; it is the pensive action familiar 
in many of Couture’s women—the action 
of the foremost female head in his early 
picture of the “Love of Gold.” The 
other, in despair, throws herself back as 
she kneels, gesticulating wildly to the 
heavens, in whose dark canopy is seen 
one solitary and distant gleam. The 
study seems worthy of the artist’s best 
care in developing it for a larger picture, 
but I am not able to say whether he ever 
so employed his sketch. As it stands it 
is a valuable record, in color, arrange- 
ment and sentiment, of a motive that 
might have expanded into rivalry of 
everything that is superb in Géricault's 
“ Méduse.” 

It is not in disrespect, but in the effort 
to learn something useful, that I would 
set this gigantic little work in contrast 
with a similarly sketchy and very attrac- 
tive morsel of painting by the Scotch 
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artist Thomas Faed, called “Lift me 
Up.” It is really a remarkably clever 
vignette, imposing on the eye with the 
fresh. glitter of many broken tints. A 
woman sits in a flashing landscape, her 
year-old child trying to clamber into her 
lap. Here are all the resources of Na- 
ture carelessly summoned to give im- 
portance to a coolly-felt piece of chic. A 
‘thunder-storm must be concentrated into 
a black lump to contrast a white cap, 
and a person with a city face and air 
must be planted improbably in the green 
downs to give effect to the little monkey’s 
red jacket. I respect all‘the ability, but 
I recognize the chromatic sputter whose 
want of purpose made the imaginative 
Ruskin weary, when he said of Faed’s 
“Mitherless Bairn’ (from which, by the 
way, Mr. Fales has the artist’s capital 
pencil-sketch for the figure of the cotter's 
son) that the work showed “throughout 
the most commonplace Wilkieism—white 
spots everywhere.” We are most of us 
learners at the knees of these successful 
foreign painters for some preponderant 
quality that they have, but let us not 
select, out of Faed, his trick of patch- 
work, The incident of Couture is itself 
of the most trite and Wilkie-like nature, 
but he has known how to build it up into 
a pyramid of horror that typifies all ship- 
wreck since the world began, while he 
gives to his stormy background a per- 
vading purpose, and lets his restrained 
color only reveal itself in carnation at 
one glowing point. I have often had to 
complain of the British painters, espe- 
cially the landscape-painters, because 
they cheapen the grand storms of their 
climate into such flat, every-day inci- 
dents of umbrella and overcoat: they 
can hardly paint a storm without assur- 
ing you, in some corner of the heavens, 
that it means nothing and will immedi- 
' ately pass intoa shower. Nothing shows 
a frivolous habit of mind more than this 
constant reference to the great storehouse 
of Nature fur idle playthings. The wa- 
ter-color school is, it seems to me, quite 
childish with it. Faed’s town-woman 
has not the least fear for her stiff-starch- 
ed cap. These islanders notice nothing 
about rain but that it may be borne with 
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less inconvenience than foreigners ‘sup- 
pose, and that it leaves a glitter behind 
it. How different seems a summer tem- 
pest to the more sensitive temperament 
of the South, which bows to it in many 
a mood of sombre thought! For’the 
painter, clouds are Nature’s mourning, 
and when they fall the baptism should 
be made solemn and unusual, the tem- 
pest should generally be treated with re- 
serve, not poured so often out of a tea- 
pot upon the pate of some mountain, at 
which all the rest of the landscape laughs. 
Every storm is an epitome of the grand- 
est cataclysm, and the painter who meets 
it with a receptive heart, instead of a 
kind of gymnastic defiance borrowed 
from the Alpine Club, may prepare him- 
self for effects as grand as that of Poussin 
in his “ Deluge,” where the air is solid 
with rain, and the wretched boatman, as 
his keel breaks on the crest of the cata- 
ract, turns to pray to the lightning. 

We must not regard too gravely, how- 
ever, certain irresponsible conditions of 
the British sky—conditions of many 
moods at once—with broad blue spaces 
washed by foolish little stormlets, too 
glad to sulk long and too inconstant to 
be long content—which deserves, no 
doubt, to be raised to a type, and to be 
painted for its very coquetry. Some 
English artists have a knack at render- 
ing this jade’s trickiness by a congenial- 
ity of mind. There is a feeling of all- 
weathers-at-once in the large pair of 
landscapes painted to Mr. Fales’s order 
by Henry Jutsum—one, “ First of Octo- 
ber in Merrie England,” with a plume 
of magnificent park-oaks in the fore- 
ground, and a broad distance ; the other, 
the “ Highland Glen,” with cloud-shad- 
ows racing down the mountain-sides, 
and incidents of purple heather-patches, 
the shieling, the byre for the kye, and 
the rippling burnie. Another wet-look- 
ing landscape is by J. W. Oakes, a great 
authority in glens and pools: this one 
shows a long plain, cloven by a weedy 
ditch that leads off into distance—a 
scene in which the lush prairie seems 
poured out like water far away to the 
utmost horizon, and there to melt into 
the tender sky that is dappled and dim- 
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pled with its idle vapors. The vegeta- 
tive result, too, of so much capricious 
weather, the succulent leafage overfed 
with drink, is present for those who care ; 
pre-Raphaelite tours-de-force of certain 
large, healthy Englishmen, whose brains 
seem full of little leaves, and who per- 
haps fancy that there is something de- 
votional and Peruginesque in painting 
weeds into foregrounds. Hulme, for ex- 
ample, in “The Day-Dream,” shows a 
carpet of matted ferns, interwoven with 
all the damp, cool intricacy of the plant ; 
and Hough, a bank of brambles, whose 
capricious arabesque is pierced with 
grasses and mosses of a persistent de- 
tail that will scarcely be appreciated 
until men are born with microscopes in 
their skulls. 

Where English landscape is dripping, 
French landscape is dusty. I enjoy 
Fontainebleau Forest, and I honor the 
true-hearted painters who from their 
cabin-windows at Barbizon dip their 
pencils into its shadows. A certain dry 
grittiness seems, however, to pervade 
Nature when good French interpreta- 
tions of her are set up beside good En- 
glish work. Here is Diaz, for example, 
in an alley of Fontainebleau, with em- 
broideries of leafage a little sapless, a 
little suggestive of the Persian rug; but 
what a close privacy of woven softness 
everywhere around, and how the rings 
and hoops of percolated light drop down 
the marble masts of the birch trees! 
For Diaz as a color-harmonist Mr. Fales 
can show him at his best expression: 
Diaz, who cannot draw the figure, loves 
dearly to weave a nosegay of bright, 
impossible beings, as an excuse for 
strange compositions of rainbow gar- 
ments and soft petal-like cheeks and 
bosoms. Here are five Turkish children 
looking at a brilliant bird, but accurate- 
ly they are not children, nor Turks, nor 
human: they are little existences of the 
paint-tube, nursed to enervation out of 
the creams and lakes of the artist's del- 
icatest colors; they are linked together 
in strange floating fumes of blue and 
rose and gauzy gray and pellucid green: 
it is all as soulless as flowers, but, unlike 


flowers, it is immortal. 
Vor. IX.—47 
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I must pass rapidly upon the pictures 
whose specialty can only be described 
in terms of artists—upon this example of 
Luminais, “ Children Playing at Wagon,” 
whose composition of colors is almost 
as good in its soberer way as the Diaz, 
while its action and expression are life 
itself; upon ‘The First Letters,” a naive 
group of two children by Guillemin; 
upon the three fine landscapes by Bris- 
sot, with their white cumulus clouds, 
their breathable air, their antlered oak 
trees, their black and yellow sheep ; upon 
the excellent Hoguet, with shepherds at 
their fire by the mouth of a seaside cave, 
from which the pale blue ocean floats off 
into a filmy distance; upon the more 
masculine treatment and larger style of 
Hoguet's master, Isabey, whose resist- 
less breakers are kneaded upon the can- 
vas in such ponderous impasto as they 
overroll the Norman beach at Etretat; 
upon the sunny and truly agreeable Lam- 
binet, “ The Pastor’s House ;”’ upon the 
fine, grave Deshayes, with trees and low 
meadow-scenery ; upon the French land- 
scape-gardening style in the view near 
Compiégne by Richardson, with Parisian 
figures bowing and flirting like marion- 
ettes, and its companion-piece; upon 
the precious example of Edouard Frére, 
whose cottage child of Ecouen, busily 
spooning up soup at a kitchen table, is 
attired in the most captivating little mel- 
ody of subdued and rusted colors, and 
relieved against a gray plaster wall that 
is bathed with all the secret of sunshine. 
Edouard Frére, like Hamlet's father and 
many other celebrities, has a brother: 
in his case it is a brother Théodore, who 
leans upon him affectionately in the pho- 
tographs, and who hangs assiduously 
upon his fame, shining largely by fam- 
ily reflection: he paints sunsets and des- 
erts, and our collection shows one of 
his flamboyant little pictures, “ Sponge- 
gathering on the Mediterranean,” with 
something aérial in the quality beyond 
his usual attainment. By Charles 
Jacques there is a hardly-paralleled ex- 
ample, far better than anything the art- 
ist has produced since he began to drug 
the American market. This specimen, 
evidently made while he was working 
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for fame, shows a radiant little corner 
of poultry-yard, with silvery plaster wall 
and sky of lapis-lazuli; a turkey, in 
bronze and parti-colored armor; and 
hens grouped about a short step-ladder, 
one of whom, viewed from _ behind, 
scratches for corn with a fiction of at- 
tending to something else, and with a 
negligent sidelong extension of leg, that 
have hardly ever been better caught by 
artist, unless by George Eliot in some 
of the splendid animal-painting of her 
rustic novels. The rich positive glitter 
of this Jacques is really unsurpassed, its 
light-and-shade as rudely fine as the 
best of his etchings, and its color of a 
beauty he seldom reaches. The poultry 
of Couturier, however, is nearly as good: 
two of his compositions are here, the 
larger an excellent group of speckled 
hens scattered over a dunghill, while the 
other, showing a few fowls upon a straw- 
bottomed chair which they have picked 
to pieces in a barn corner, has that pene- 
trating luminosity of color which we see 
striking through the golden dust of barns 
oftener than anywhere else. This Cou- 
turier, it is said, painted lovely Madonnas 
up to the very starvation-point of public 
neglect: one day, going down to the Seine 
on an errand—that of drowning himself 
—he was struck with an artistic effect at 
a poulterer’s, went back and painted it, 
and sold his experiment so promptly 
that he ever afterward confined himself 
to the same “ pot-boilers.” For animal- 
painting of a somewhat older style—for 
a horse that affiliates with the sinewy 
horses of Géricault— we may go to the 
“Frightened Steed” of Alfred de Dreux, 
a good study of a gallant gray, small of 
head and elastic of limb, and drawn in 
very vivacious action. Then there are 
the fringy- footed ‘Ladies’ Dogs” of 
Verschaar, and the enameled sheep in 
enameled landscapes of Koekkoek and 
Verbeckhoven, connecting, it seems to 
me, by a certain triviality and shallow- 
ness of the artistic mind, with the broad 
school of German narrative-art which 
has its centre at Diisseldorf. 

The anecdotic artists, so lively a fac- 
tion in Germany, are represented in 
abundance at Mr. Fales’s varied enter- 





tainment. Some of the best of them 
are well worth attention. . It is incon- 
testable that these narrative - painters 
must ever be content with a secondary 
place in art. The alchemy of color, the 
charm of chiaroscuro, the chastity of 
line and of composition, will never be 
the endowment of the man who is occu- 
pied in giving to his work qualities pure- 
ly literary, and usurping, as Hogarth 
did, the domain of the novelist. True 
character-art is apt to be best in propor- 
tion to its sketchiness: it pertains, I re- 
peat, to literature; and just as the lite- 
rary epigram is good in ratio with its 
economy of words, so is the pictured epi- 
gram satisfactory according to its econ- 
omy of lines; so that a crusty English 
face scratched upon a block for Punch 
in two minutes by Charles Keene is a 
better thing than the character-works of 
Hiibner or Stammel, just because it does 
not disperse its power in an abortive pre- 
tence of color and light-and-shade. 
One of the most amusing of these men 
is John Peter Hasenclever, of Diissel- 
dorf, who died in 1853, at little more 
than forty years of age: none could set 
down more crisply the rakishness of a 
bon camarade, the self-importance of a 
wine-taster: the man is strong by vir- 
tue of his limitations. Here is a picture 
from his series illustrating the humor- 
ous epic of the Fodséad, a picture lack- 
ing to the set owned by Mr. John Tay- 
lor Johnston of New York. It is a night- 
scene, and the broad moon is glimmer- 
ing upon the defeat in life of the unlucky 
Hieronymus Job, who from the emptiest 
clatter-pan among college-students has 
descended to the condition of night- 
watchman at Shielsburg. With ox-horn 
slung to shoulder and large cocked hat 
awry, he comes down a staircase of the 
city wall shouting the hour with melan- 
choly diligence: his lantern and halberd 
droop in his hands, he is completely 
tamed; sunk from the peace-breaker 
into the peace-keeper, a few more steps 
may bring him into contact with a group 
of roystering blades such as he once 
was, from whom he may ruefully learn 
the true humor of breaking lanterns and 
beating the watch. Another Hasencle- 
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ver, more varied, is scarcely better: a 
little peasant-boy, in his cleanest blouse, 
is brought by his father to school: they 
bear a peace-offering of new-laid eggs 
and a magnificent fowl, but the school- 
room scene upon which they enter is 
something less than reassuring. A vic- 
tim is just laid across the master’s knee, 
and beats the air wildly with his little 
woolen-socked heels; the despot, with 
the ill-starred urchin well in hand, is 
just tightening the cloth across his per- 
son for a clean stripe; he salutes the 
incoming party with his sceptre-bearing 
and red right hand, showing a comical 
kind of arrested action and expression 
in abeyance; a row of sore, crestfallen 
victims, their innocent breeches hardly 
buttoned over their well-warmed flesh, 
have already gathered behind the mas- 
ter; while others, plucking up a spirit, 
make faces elaborately, or caricature 
the man of learning on the blackboard, 
or regard with pleasing anticipations of 
tyranny to come the newly -arrived, 
whose eggs are dropped and whose hair 
is sadly rubbed in the surprise of his re- 
ception. It is the tale so often told by 
the Diisseldorf easel, but it is the tale 
made keen and vivid by the accent of 
the master of the studios. 

Let us linger rather briefly over the 
rest of these ballad-pictures — over this 
Geselschap, whose lady attaches a can- 
dle to the Christmas-tree, while grand- 
mother hustles away the little peeping 
intruders ; over this other, where a young 
peasant as she spins tells a fairy-tale to 
a lymphatic, speculative boy, who may 
live to repeat it to the world in music or 
art; over this Stammel, whose pair of 
laughing Fagins are playing a young 
gamester for his coat and shoe-buckles, 
and who themselves are about to be 
bagged by the arriving gendarme; over 
this Carl Hiibner, the“ Intercepted Love- 
letter; over these Wittkamps, where 
Riding-hood knocks with persevering 
innocence at the door, or where a young 
Dutch Protestant, in the days of the 
Spanish persecutions, is seen drawing 
his aged mother on an inverted barrow 
into the recesses of the frozen swamps; 
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her little lover a bite of her little apple; 
over this Ten Kate, whose Rembrandt 
paints broad-ruffed Holland wives in 
his dark studio; over this Lanfant de 
Metz, whose dandy artist sketches a 
carabinier, a girl of the requisite pretti- 
ness looking on. Needless to say that 
the incidents are well emphasized: all 
aye good pictures, or the small change 
for good pictures, but they are little bet- 
ter than another form of illustrations to 
the weekly papers. 

While we keep in these low-lands of 
Art, we may get a breath of cheery and 
health-giving laughter over some cha- 
racter-painting of another school—over 
the broad Irish comedy of Erskine Nicol, 
the Scotchman. Here is his “ Partial 
Eclipse of the Moon’’—the honey-moon: 
a big, fresh-looking young Dennis or 
Dermot is sulking temporarily in his 
chair: he turns from his bride and glow- 
ers unsocially in the very centre of his 
new-established home; but she laughs 
and touches his shoulder, and we can 
hardly give Dennis five minutes before 
he must come round again, and prob- 
ably have to pay for a bonnet or fora 
jaunt to the fair. A still better specimen 
shows Paddy on his return after harvest- 
ing in England: his lately smooth face 
is a stubble-field, his holiday suit is in 
tatters; marks of the most horrific sat- 
urnalias are all over his person, and he 
sits on the English stile counting his 
remainder shillings to see if there are 
enough to carry him home. Drawn 
with unaffected, genial humor, and col- 
ored in a bold, effective way, this is the 
legitimate Irish drama, a hundred times 
better thing than Boucicault’s. 

I have swept the yenre pictures very 
much together, but from out this classi- 
fication some specimens are carried by 
the sincerity and select nature of their 
technic into a rank of very genuine art. 
Here is Bosch, with his picture of “The 
Little Sculptor,” which Ruskin praises 
in a chapter on animal-painting, right 
after the dogs of Veronese, Velasquez 
and Rubens. “I was pleased,” he says, 
“by a little unpretending modern Ger- 
man picture at Diisseldorf, by E. Bosch, 
representing a boy carving a model of 
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his sheep-dog in wood: the dog, sitting 
on its haunches in front of him, watches 
the progress of the sculpture with a grave 
interest and curiosity, not in the least 
caricatured, but highly humorous.”" Mr. 
Fales’s is the original, earliest speci- 
men out of several repliche made by the 
painter, for it is a frugal trick of the 
Diisseldorf men to assimilate their in- 
dustry still more with newspaper-work 
by making out quite an edition of fac- 
simile copies, without troubling the first 
purchaser for his permission so to do. 
Bosch, who in his embowered pastoral 
subjects seems to be a more virile and 
simple-hearted Comte-Calix, is capable 
of a class of figure-study higher than 
anything in Comte-Calix’s range ; attest 
this larger picture, of the “Gamekeeper,” 
with a fair piece of character in the man, 
evidently a portrait, and a noble dog’s 
head alongside. Another very sincere 
painter is F. Kraus, a kind of German 
Toulmouche or Boutibonne, who paints 
with graver method the old line of fem- 
inine and costume subjects: his lady 
here, all in black velvet, examining the 
morocco jeweler’s case, is phlegmatic, 
slow, yet a lady still; while his other 
and better example in the collection, 
“ Threading the Needle,” a fair kerchief- 
ed head at a garret window, is as full of 
tenderness as of bloom. 

One large, assiduously labored and 
minutely expressive picture, by the Prus- 
sian artist E. Hasenflug, tells its pensive 
story without the aid of any living figure. 
It shows a ruined cloister, left desolate 
after the ravages of the iconoclasts: a 
light snow is sifted over the pavement 
through the empty window-arches and 
doorways. The graduated shadings 
upon this coat of snow are wonderfully 
made out: now the thin yellow light of 
winter afternoon dies over it, a late 
travesty of the glow of the sacred altar- 
candles; now, in shadow, where the old 
steps have been worn into hollows, a 
faint circular rim of the most unsubstan- 
tial reflected light, like the ripple around 
a stone, defines the margin of the de- 
pressed portion ; the pavement, in little 
downy cushions of the snow, spreads 
away into regular perspective ; it is quite 





illusory. The Virgin’s statue, torn from 
some niche and snow-mantled, leans 
against the wall, and the vanishing lines 
of the cloister all centre in the Christ of 
a pieta in bas-relief. The picture is said 
to have taken a full year to paint, and 
the fact is quite possible. The work is 
of the best in its proper school, but it 
certainly betrays the school, and has it 
is hard to say what of plodding and in- 
felicitous, plainly manifest in the heavi- 
ness of hand with which the more dis- 
tant features are presented. So long as 
these patient works of mechanic miracle 
are produced, however, so long will there 
be a plentiful following of awestruck 
souls to enjoy them to the very top of 
the author's bent. 

Having dwelt thus long among the 
modern oil-paintings, we may pause a 
moment, with the hasty insolence of the 
nineteenth century, to notice the works 
of older hands cursorily on our way to 
the room of water-colors. Here is a 
life-sized head by Etty, covered with his 
almost Venetian color, and resembling 
the portraits of Paul Veronese; another 
face, encircled with a standing ruff, is 
from the brush of Porbus, a Fleming in 
high esteem at Paris (where he died in 
1622), half a dozen of whose works are 
in the Louvre, including his excellent 
portraits of Henri IV. and Marie de 
Médicis. Angelica Kauffmann, painted 
by herself, watches from the staircase ; 
and farther on there is a picture which, 
if tradition and the opinion of competent 
artists are proofs, is more fascinating than 
all, for it is a self-executed portrait of the 
youth Vandyck, of the period when he 
worked among the pupils of Rubens. 
Not to be overlooked is the delicately- 
manipulated statue of “ Love Reposing,” 
one of Thorwaldsen's latest works, a crys- 
tallized dream. Arrived finally among 
the water-colors, still unsated, yet with 
the sense of having already seen a good 
deal, we pay our court in the first place 
to the royalty of Turner. 

Mr. Fales’s Turner is a ‘“ Cumberland 
Lake, Sunset,’’ in dimension about a 
foot across, besides the mounting. One 
cannot see a finer Turner. It exhibits, 
in the sky, that favorite lemon-yellow 
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which his oil-paintings have lost through 
the changes of time, but which in an 
aquarelle like this is clear as when it 
was born in the master’s imagination. 
The graduation over it, undoubtedly 
produced by the simplest mechanical 
means, is of the most perfect evenness 
and ratio: it has the true sky quality of 
penetrability—a quality which Turner so 
willingly lost in his oil-work ; it is heav- 
en's cup of clear golden air, and, like 
Joseph Andrews'’s eyes, “as full of sweet- 
ness as of fire.’” The lake holds this 
‘stainless heaven in its mirror, and a vast 
airy plain seems to be covered with de- 
tail, until examination shows that it is 
merely marked with the crumbling roll 
of a nearly dry brush on the grained 
paper. The crystal beauty of this study 
is the work of an angel, and proves that 
Turner coudd be, just when he chose, a 
faultlessly grand painter. 

Another great master, Clarkson Stan- 
field, shows vast merit of a quite diverse 
kind: his little scene of a low coast, with 
winding creeks that lead off to sea under 
a cloudy sky, and a general superim- 


posed hood and blanket of gray, has 
all the feeling of a flat, alluvial Dutch 
shore, rendered with as much fidelity as 


spirit. Samuel Prout, the man who of 
all others, in his architectural views, has 
the art of turning an inch of paper into 
an inch of very stone, is represented by 
two studies—an interior and an exterior 
—both worthy of his even and always 
satisfactory talent: the interior is the 
chancel of Orleans Cathedral; the other 
is a street-view, with his own admirably- 
balanced throng of figures, showing the 
Priest’s Corner at Nuremberg. By Wil- 
liam Collingwood, the painter of Alps 
and of interiors, there are two large sub- 
jects in the latter style: the scene at 
Cotele, with Elizabeth and Essex, shows 
a shaft of sunshine playing across a 
tapestry background; that in Speke 
Hall—a seat near London—besides the 
fine study of a groined ceiling, has good 
atmosphere and difficult detail in per- 
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spective. The throng of English water- 
colorists, however, in their sunny variety, 
we will look at, if the reader please, but 
will not inventory. 

But two among the cartoons are not 
English, and they will not submit to 
silence. Here is Gavarni, the always 
gay, the inexhaustible, with one of his 
grisettes: she is in sepia, gamboge, red 
lead, and a few other simple kinds of 
colored dirt. She is called ‘‘ Lodgings 
to Let,’’ and she comes down the front 
steps barefoot, yet rigged out in the cast- 
off furbelows of a grand lady, her face 
gaunt but alluring—epitome, in short, 
of Paris, then, as now, hungering but 
hospitable. In strong contrast hangs 
the minute, deliberate finish of Meis- 
sonier—his admirable puppet, dressed to 
perfection and finished to an eyebrow: 
it is a garde-de-corps smoking his pipe 
contemplatively at the window ; the cha- 
racter, of course, within its own quiet 
limits, is keenly indicated ; he is smooth- 
faced, almost smug-looking, but with fine 
lines around the mouth and nose that 
are the tracks of past expression, and 
show him apt to brighten up into a sur- 
prising readiness if a repartee or a gal- 
lantry is wanted—the mobile face of 
French comedy. 

Such are the specimens of the Fales 
collection, a series already beginning to 
take on the delicate petrifaction of the 
olden time. Its examples are of the 
best, but it stopped growing years ago. 
New masters have arisen—the new mas- 
ters, it is to be observed, are boys—of 
whom it has never heard. I find it, for 
my part, not unrefreshing to get into a 
collection which shows me Etty, Thor- 
waldsen and Turner, but which knows 
nothing of Zamacois, which has not 
heard of Fortuny, which contemns Cour- 
bet, Alfred Stevens and Carl Becker. 
This symposium of artists is intelligent, 
clear-brained, entertaining, harmonious 
and companionable—altogether the best 
of good comraces all. E. S. 
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CARCASSONNE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GUSTAVE NADAUD. 


’M growing old, I’ve sixty years; 
I’ve labored all my life in vain: 
In all that time of hopes and fears 
I’ve failed my dearest wish to gain. 
I see full well that here below 
Bliss unalloyed there is for none. 
My prayer will ne’er fulfillment know— 
I never have seen Carcassonne, 
I never have seen Carcassonne! 





You see the city from the hill, 
It lies beyond the mountains blue, 
And yet to reach it one must still 
Five long and weary leagues pursue, 











And to return as many more! ar 
Ah! had the vintage plenteous grown! fii 
The grape withheld its yellow store: as 
I shall not look on Carcassonne, tir 
I shall not look on Carcassonne! is, 
They tell me every day is there 7 
Not more nor less than Sunday gay: ra 
In shining robes and garments fair co 
The people walk upon their way. an 
One gazes there on castle walls on 
As grand as those of Babylon, U; 
A bishop and two generals! of 
I do not know fair Carcassonne, bri 
I do not know fair Carcassonne ! su 
The vicar’s right: he says that we - 
Are ever wayward, weak and blind; ha 
He tells us in his homily Up 
Ambition ruins all mankind; fc 
Yet could I there two days have spent pe 
While still the autumn sweetly shone, wh 
Ah me! I might have died content wh 
When I had looked on Carcassonne, pi 
When I had looked on Carcassonne! pete 
Thy pardon, Father, I beseech, abc 
In this my prayer if I offend: bis! 
One something sees beyond his reach aaa 
From childhood to his journey’s end. ratl 
My wife, our little boy Aignan, the 
Have traveled even to Narbonne; pop 
My grandchild has seen Perpignan, latic 
And I have not seen Carcassonne, the 


And I have not seen Carcassonne! 





‘June, 
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So crooned one day, close by Limoux, 
A peasant double-bent with age. 
“Rise up, my friend,” said I: “with you 
I'll go upon this pilgrimage.” 
We left next morning his abode, 
But (Heaven forgive him!) halfway on, 
The old man died upon the road: 
He never gazed on Carcassonne. 
Each mortal has his Carcassonne! 


Joun R. THOMPSON. 
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LUBS in London have béen multi- 
plying marvelously of late years, 
and this is the reason why the traveler 
finds the cafés there so inferior, as well 
as few and far between. Fora very long 
time clubs were entirely proprietary ; that 
is, they belonged to a man who “ran” 
the institution, and agreed with a society 
of gentlemen to supply them at a certain 
rate. All the old London clubs were 
conducted on this principle, and White's 
and Boodle's are to this day. The first 
on the joint-stock plan was the United 
University Club, composed of members 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which, proving an extraordinary 
success, gave a brisk stimulus toward 
the formation of similar societies. There 
are now four University clubs within 
half a mile of one another. The United 
University still retains its intensely re- 
spectable character, though less fashion- 
able than at the outset of its career, 
when it gave a memorable /é/e to royalty, 
when such was the crush that ladies did 
not get away till six in the morning, and 
meanwhile bivouacked where they could 
about the hall and corridors. Deans, 
bishops and such-like reverend persons 
much abound in the old Unversity. A 
rather amusing incident, proving how 
the colonial bishop is regarded by the 
popular British mind as an inferior pre- 
latical animal, a sort of counterfeit of 
the real article, occurred one day at this 
club. It was suddenly reported in the 





dining-room that a bishop had fainted in 
the hall. A footman was sent to inquire 
by a member at dinner. When the man 
returned the diner said, ‘“ Well, who is 
it?’ “It’s only a colonial bishop, sir,” 
was the reply. The old Unzversity is al- 
most the only club where, when his wife 
is out of town, the prime minister (Mr. 
Gladstone) may often be found taking 
his modest meal. And a very modest 
meal it is—some fish, mutton broth, 
bread and cheese, small beer and a cup 
of coffee are enough for that great intel- 
lect, though smaller ones need, it seems, 
a deal more in the way of stimulants. 

The Atheneum, which has a charm- 
ing situation; being in the middle of ev- 
erything, yet quite quiet, with its dining- 
room windows commanding a cool gar- 
den, swarms with cabinet ministers, prel- 
ates and savants. The story goes that 
luncheon there used to be gratis, until 
Bishop Wilberforce—the emancipator’s 
family are famous for their great appe- 
tites—partook so largely of cheese, but- 
ter, biscuits and ale that the committee 
said they really could afford the expense 
no longer. Luncheon, by the way, is 
delightfully cheap at all the London 
clubs. A capital meal, washed down 
with excellent beer, can always be had 
for thirty-five cents. 

Next to the Athenaeum stands the 
Travelers’, Non cutvis homini contin- 
git to enter there — only seven hundred 
members, and all créme de la créme. 





You sit down to dinner with the Foreign 
Secretary on one side and a prince of 
the blood on the other. This club has 
always had a diplomatic tinge about it. 
Talleyrand played many a game of whist 
within its walls, and all ambassadors are 
made free of it. 

The Zravelers’ is admirably managed. 
Cuisine and library are both excellent, 
though the latter cannot compare with 
that in the At‘hena@um next door, which 
is a magnificent collection. Next to the 
Travelers’ comes the Reform, with its 
splendid hall and corridors, but very in- 
ferior, so far as the social standing of 
most of its members is concerned, to 
its next neighbor, the Cav/ton—the Tory 
stronghold. The Car/ton is externally 
the most splendid club in London. 
Nearly opposite to it stands its younger 
brother, an almost equally palatial struc- 
ture, the Funior Carlton. It is much 
easier to get into the latter than into the 
former. Indeed, the Funtor Carlton was 
designed to keep the tgnobile vulgus out 
of the senior. A large number of noble 
Tories heroically sacrificed themselves 
to the interest of the party by becoming 
members and paying their fees. They 
rarely pass the doors themselves, but 
their names “draw,” and rich country 
attorneys, electioneering agents and a 
large sprinkling of young men of good 
position waiting for access to the Carton, 
flock to the Funior. It is also a very 
convenient place to entertain constitu- 
ents, and guests of a peculiar demeanor 
and accent may not unfrequently be 
detected in its strangers’ room, who the 
initiated know at once are those whom 
their M. P. entertainer is bound to con- 
ciliate if he wishes to continue to be “the 
honorable member for Rottenboro’.” 
The elections at the Carlton are by a 
committee, and room is always at once 
made for a newly-elected member of 
Parliament, or other person whom it is 
deemed advisable, for political reasons, 
to admit to the club. And the number 
being necessarily so small, the entrance- 
fee and subscription are—with the ex- 
ception of the Warlborough Club, oppo- 
site—the highest of all, the former being 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 
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The Marlborough Club, opposite, was 
founded specially by the prince of Wales 
and a set, now happily much broken up, 
which once surrounded him. The en- 
trance is a hundred guineas, and the 
society is: entirely composed of fashion- 
able men, swells and tuft-hunters. 

At the Cari/ton there is a gap, so far 
as clubs are concerned, in Pall Mall, 
and passing over a few houses we reach 
the Oxford and Cambridge, a very fine 
house, built to relieve the Unzted Uni- 
versity. This also has a fine library. 
Then we come to the neat little Guards’ 
Club, with its bow window, where in the 
afternoon you may see lounging and 
criticising the passers-by a goodly pha- 
lanx of the Household Brigade. Only 
members of the foot regiments of Guards 
are eligible for this club. 

A little lower down in Pall Mall is 
the Army and Navy, commonly called 
“The Rag"’—that being short for the 
“Rag and Famish,” in allusion to the 
red rag, meaning a soldier's handsome 
uniform, and next to nothing to live 
upon. It is a gorgeous building, and 
quite in keeping with the splendor of its 
appearance are the knots of handsome 
fellows, in faultless attire, who much do 
congregate about its steps. Neat little 
broughams drive up there about dusk, 
in whose recesses lovely forms may be 
detected by the curious eye. It seems, 
indeed, to be a sort.of loadstone to the 
feminine population. 

Besides “The Rag,” there are three 
other splendid establishments for the 
use of the two gallant professions—the 
Senior United, the Funior United and 
the Naval and Military. 

The Senior United. is confined to 
members over a certain rank in the ser- 
vices, and as a consequence has a great 
proportion of elderly members. There 
is a legend that some years ago a mem- 
ber of the Funior, who had been long 
abroad, entered the Senior by mistake 
and tripped gayly up stairs, taking two 
or three steps at a time. The portly 
porter, who of course failed to recog- 
nize the salient young man, puffingly 
pursued him, and, at length overtaking 
him, politely begged for his name. The 
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circumstances under which the gallant 
young officer found himself in the do- 
main of admirals and major-generals 
were soon explained. “Ah, sir,” affably 
explained the janitor—club porters, by 
the way, are great folk, be it remember- 
ed—‘I thought you weren't one of our 
gentlemen: ¢hey don’t run up stairs like 
that." These old men of war have 
studied savoir vivre and Brillat Savarin 
to much advantage: they live superbly. 
The Senior was Major Pendennis's 
head - quarters. How he glowered at 
“Glowry the Scotch surgeon”’ when that 
medico presumed to take his favorite 
table. There is a good deal of nook- 
and-corner and “favorite-table”’ jeal- 
ousy at clubs. The original of Mr. 
Fang, the magistrate in Oliver Twist, 
always had his favorite table at the old 
University, and looked like a famished 
ogre, thin withal, at the man who dared 
to take it. At the Atheneum Theodore 
Hook’s table was long pointed out. 

The Naval and Military Club occu- 
pies the mansion in Piccadilly where 
Lord and Lady Palmerston lived during 
that noble lord’s premiership, when it 
became so famous for the political re- 
unions given there. It is known as 
Cambridge House, having, before Lord 
Palmerston entered upon its occupation, 
been for many years the residence of 
the queen’s uncle, the late duke of Cam- 
bridge. The owner is Sir John Sutton, 
son of Sir Richard, a celebrated sporting 
baronet. Sir John, who has a great town 
property, worth some two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a year, has never 
resided there. His father said he would 
give ten thousand pounds to any one 
who would make Sir John fond of sport, 
but whether that sum changed hands or 
not, Sir John never was made so. He 
became organist of a church on the 
Continent, and a Roman Catholic, and 
some three years ago the town was start- 
led by the announcement that the ground 
which is occupied by Cambridge House 
—a very conspicuous site, within six 
hundred yards of Buckingham Palace— 
was to be presently covered by a splen- 
did Roman Catholic cathedral. At pres- 
ent, Sir John receives fifteen thousand 





dollars a year for his house from the 
dazzling young militaires who stand 
stroking their moustaches on its portals. 

Clubs are creeping into the far west 
of London, and beyond the Naval and 
Military are now the St. Fames's—a sort 
of chapel-of-ease and relief-valve to the 
Travelers'—and the Funior Atheneum, 
which stands in a similar relation to its 
senior. 

But to return to “Clubland” proper, 
for Piccadilly does not yet come strictly 
under that head. 

Out of Pall Mall you get into a new 
nest of “Clubland,” in St. James's street, 
its original home. Human fossils are to 
be seen peering from the windows of 
Boodle's. There may yet be seen a few 
of the old “ bucks’’ who dazzled the town 
when George IV. was king. Very grog- 
gy and gouty are these ancient sinners 
now. They just manage to totter from 
brougham to bow window on sunny 
days, and while away an hour or two 
with the comrades of their youth. 

Opposite to them is Brookes's, the 
stronghold of aristocratic Whiggism— 
Whiggism of quite another kidney to 
that found in the grand corridors of the 
Reform. Dine at Brookes’s in morning 
attire and you will find the cold shade 
upon you: the very manner and bear- 
ing of the black silk-stockinged and 
black knee-breeched waiters reprove 
you. An aroma of Charles Fox, Lord 
Holland and Devonshire House in the 
days of the great Georgiana hangs heav- 
ily around Brookes's: there is nothing 
new-fangled in z¢s arrangements. It 
breathes the atmosphere of pedigrees 
and quarterings, family plate and an- 
cestral halls. 

On the same side of the way is Ar- 
thur's, a quiet, comfortable and eminent- 
ly gentlemanlike establishment, whose 
members are always regarded as an ex- 
tremely “good set.” Near it is the Con-, 
servative, another chapel-of-ease to the 
Carlton—a fine building, but second-rate 
as to social standing. Higher up the 
street is White's, opposite to what was 
once ¢he haunt of fashionable vicious 
London— Crockford's, long since broken 
up because of its gambling reputation. 
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White's is a very elegant building. Its 
members are almost exclusively the 
sporting members of the aristocracy. 
On a fine afternoon in summer you may 
see there Admiral Rous—"“/4e admiral” 
in sporting circles—the duke of Beau- 
fort, Mr. George Payne, and a host of 
turfites and hunting celebrities whose 
names are familiar to many on this side 
of the Atlantic. It is a bad club fora 
poor man, and does not stand quite as 
high in reputation as formerly. 

Besides all these there are several 
night clubs, of which the chief are Pradt’s, 
Egerton’s and the Ralegh, which are 
open until almost any hour. The late 
hours of Parliament much favor late 
hours at the club. 

The only representative of the club 
system in the neighborhood of the older 
theatres, where in the last century so 
many famous coffee-houses used to be, is 
the Garrick. This has changed of late, 
and in many respects for the worse. 
Up to five years ago the Garrick occu- 
pied a house which was in fact originally 
nothing more than a private house, a 
few hundred yards from Covent Garden. 
There it acquired its fame, and those 
were its palmy days. The number of 
members was commensurate with the 
size of the house, and they were of the 
right sort. When it removed to a grand 
new mansion in a neighboring street, 
some thought that a fresh era of pros- 
perity would attend it. This is not to 
be: on the contrary, 

Something ails it now: 

The place seems changed. 
In fact, it zs changed. The old house 
had a goodly savor of great literary souls 
departed. There was Thackeray's fa- 
vorite table, the corner in which Charles 
Dickens liked to sit, and similar asso- 
ciations which gave a charm all its own 
to the club. Then, too, a number of 
people got in who had no business there 
—men who had not a spice of literature 
or art in their composition—gay, empty- 
headed young Guardsmen, who might 
occasionally be laughed at, but never 
with, and the character of the house has 
changed. But stat nominis umbra: 
clubs have their fortunes like their mem- 


LONDON CLUBS. 
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bers, and the Garrick may arise and be 
once more a charming coterie of those 
who love the Muses and wit and humor, 

An enormous amount of money is 
spent annually in these establisaments., 
Most of them keep from fifty to a hun- 
dred servants, and their daily expend- 
iture is on a huge scale. Judged by 
New York rates, club life is very cheap. 





Breakfast.......sccsccssccccccccsccoeece 50 
LOHGHEON 5.55... ioc ectvcocetocces ees 30 
Dinner, with half pint of sherry, 
and beer ad Ltb....ccccccccsccccsees $1.25 
MOURN sisssscn chscasscntssecdcasseset $2.05 


And then, be it remembered, all you 
have is of the very best, and it is not 
the custom to fee the waiters. You can 
quite make yourself cosily at home at 
some clubs. There are snug corners in 
the libraries; delicious easy-chairs; the 
books you like; the waiter who knows 
your little ways. Bachelors and widow- 
ers whose homes have been broken up 
use clubs most. Many elderly men who 
otherwise would find their existence sad- 
ly desolate have a home inthem. They 
meet those similarly circumstanced, dine 
together, play whist or billiards togeth- 
er, talk over bygone days and bygone 
friends, and so life glides easily and 
comfortably down the hill with them, 
and to many these days are not improb- 
ably their happiest. 

These fogies are, however, by no 
means a source of unmitigated satisfac- 
tion to the younger members, who re- 
sent their sniffings, snortings and old- 
gentlemen tricks. Indeed, it is some- 
times found necessary to remonstrate. 
At the Oxford and Cambridge Club these 
remonstrances have been. made with a 
degree of freedom which other societies 
have not yet dared to imitate, and a 
member who had a pleasant habit of 
puffing and blowing which procured him 
the sobriquet of “the grampus,” was 
formally remonstrated with by the com- 
mittee. 

Peculation of a very extraordinary 
kind sometimes takes place, and gives 
a deal of trouble. At one of the very 
best clubs wax candles disappeared in a 
manner which could not in any way be 
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accounted for, and threw serious sus- 
picion on the servants, until a certain 
duke, with an income of six hundred 
thousand dollars a year, was detected 
by a member of the committee with a 
wax candle sticking out of each coat- 
tail pocket. His grace’s friends received 
a hint, and the ducal kleptomaniac ceased 
to frequent the house. Members of Lon- 
don clubs very rarely interchange con- 
versation, except in the smoking-room, 
unless previously acquainted, and a 
chance conversation in the smoking- 
room or at the next table at dinner does 
not involve any further acquaintance. 
The election of members takes place 
during the Parliamentary session. At 
some clubs it is done by a committee, at 
others by the whole club. At some 
black-balling is very frequent, at others 
very rare. At the former not the faint- 
est opprobrium attaches to the black- 
balled, but at the latter it is felt as a 
highly unpleasant incident in a man’s 
career. 

Most of the clubs stand on Crown 
property, and pay enormous rents, vary- 
ing from five thousand to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

At none of the principal clubs does 
the subscription exceed fifty dollars or 
the entrance-fee one hundred and fifty 
dollars, except that at one or two pro- 
prietary clubs, where there is little or no 





entrance-fee, the subscription is fifty-five 
or sixty dollars. At the proprietary 
clubs a member can open an account, 
because it is the proprietor’s own busi- 
ness if he choose to permit him to do it, 
but the other clubs are extremely strict 
on this head, and no exceptions are 
made. 

Members are very rarely turned out 
of clubs: there is, in fact, a great deal 
of fuss and bother involved in such a 
step. Generally, however, when a man 
commits any heinous indiscretion his 
good sense leads him to withdraw. Still, 
there are certain members of the Lon- 
don clubs whose withdrawal would be 
regarded as a positive boon by the so- 
cieties to which they belong. This, how- 
ever, generally arises from their unpleas- 
ant personal habits. 

At all the London clubs the object of 
making them available for men of mod- 
erate means is kept steadily in view, for 
there money has no connection with 
social position, and men belong to the 
best clubs who could not possibly afford 
to belong to those of New York. 

A very large number of men belong 
to two clubs, and some to four or five. 
People who live very much at clubs find 
it as well to belong to more than one. 
Men get to hate “that fellow who's 
always here.”’ , 
REGINALD WYNFORD. 
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THROUGH HELL’S GLEN TO INVERARY. 
T was a beautiful July day, and Loch- 
goil, “that dark and stormy water,” 
gave back the reflections of Ben Donich 
and Ben Vula. There stood John the 
coachman caressing his horses in that 
endearing manner peculiar to his craft. 
Round his throat was twined a huge 
muffler, and his voice had that deep bass 
tone known to boatmen and heavy 
drinkers. As he roared out “Bob” (pro- 








nounced ‘“ Bobe’’) and “Hector” and 
“Jesse,” his Highland face glowed with 
health and the recollection of his last 
dram. The coach was a curiosity in its 
way. There was an “inside” formed 
like an ordinary hack with seats across, 
and a “ basket’’ open at both sides, with 
benches parallel to the wheels. On the 
top were two seats for the driver and pas- 
sengers. Every place was filled, and 
we found ourselves duly planted in the 
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post of honor, beside the great man him- 
self. He had mounted the box, arranged 
the ribbons, cast a critical glance over 
the appointments of his team, exchanged 
a parting joke with his friend Dugald, 
cracked his whip, and we were off, dash- 
ing round the beautiful bay at a spanking 
rate, and away into the unfathomable 
depths of Hell’s Glen and Glen Crow. 
As you emerge from the well-wooded 
avenues leading from the head of Loch- 
goil, and come in full view of Hell's 
Glen, a scene of unparalleled magnifi- 
cence meets youreyes. On the right the 
road, like a thin white line, contrasts 
beautifully with the rich green tints of the 
valley. High above you tower the frown- 
ing mountains. Far asthe eyecan reach 
there is one wilderness of craggy and 
uncultivated moor. There is scarcely a 
tree to be seen—nothing but the broom, 
the heather and the mountain brush- 
wood. Through the centre of the glen 
runs a little stream shaded with willow, 
honeysuckle and hazel. Not a house 
relieves the landscape, not a sign of hu- 
man life—nothing save the figure of a 
stray sheep grazing at intervals on the 
roadside or wandering from crag to crag 
on the mountain overhead. It is a sight 
fitted to fill one with deep emotion, and 
the traveler is fain to relapse into reverie 
and enjoy to its full extent the delightful 
range of emotion suggested by the scene. 
Reverie on the top of this coach was, 
however, out of the question. As we 
rattled on the tongue of our irrepressible 
coachman never stopped. He had tales 
and legends by the score. Every stone 
suggested its story, every stump of a tree 
its jest. He had Sir Walter Scott at his 
finger-ends, and the private affairs of 
every minister and farmer within the 
circuit of twenty miles. As we neared 
the foot of the glen the scene changed, 
and Nature, as if to atone for the lone- 
liness through which we had passed, had 
clothed the rocks with foliage and the 
mountain-side with trees. Here we found 
a pretty little farm-house nestling quietly 
by the side of the stream, and beside it 
a rustic bridge. Winding through this 
leafy détour, we came in full view of the 
celebrated Glen Crow. If the other glen 





was desolate and drear, the awful gran- 
deur of the scene we were approaching 
was still more weirdly sublime. As we 
gazed up at its massive crags and un- 
cultivated wastes our thoughts instinct- 
ively turned to Sir Walter’s beautiful 
description of Loch Coriskin in Zhe Lord 
of the Isles +. 
But wilder gten than this may know 
Some touch of Nature’s genial glow— 
On high Ben More green mosses grow, 
And heath-bells bud in deep Glen Crow, 
And copse on Cruchan Ben; 
But here, nor tree, nor shrub, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power, 
The weary eye may ken.” 

After crossing the bridge the path be- 
comes extremely dangerous, and as we 
rode by precipice and frowning cliff the 
skill and coolness of our coachman be- 
came matters of general wonder and 
admiration. ‘“ Now,” said he, pulling up 
at a small spring of water, where two 
ragged little urchins in kilts and bare 
legs were presiding over two tin cans— 
“now, leddies, this is the temperance ho- 
tel—ten minutes allowed here for refresh- 
ments.”” The “leddies,”’ as well as the 
gentlemen, were not slow in availing 
themselves of the tempting offer, and 
many were the pennies and halfpennies 
that dropped into the mysterious pockets 
of the small Celts. While resting here 
John relieved himself of the following 
yarn, but the tone, the attitude and the 
face are something beyond the power 
of a “ Sassenach”’ to describe : 

“Ye see, one day there was a spate 
(freshet) on the burn, and the roads 
were just awfu’. I mind it well, leddies. 
There was an English tourist and his 
bride on their honeymoon, like—a bon- 
ny honeymoon they had o’t that day! 
The passengers had just to get out and 
walk. There was one big dub” (ang/ice, 
puddle) “in which the maist of them 
stuck. I kind o’ liked this English lass 
(itrins in the family, ye ken), and I offered 
to carry her mysel’, seeing that Charles 
—that was the name o’ her man—was 
wading up to his ankles and in a bad 
way. She objected, and called loudly 
for Charles. Charles came, and hard 
did he try to carry her, but it was be- 
yond his power. The puir lad was a 
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sickly bit cratur. So in the end he was 
obliged to hand her over to me. I took 
her in my arms, and in we went. ‘Oh, 
Charles, love,’ she cried in an agony of 
fear, ‘this horrid coachman! take me 
away!’ but ‘Charles love’ had enough 
to do for himsel’. I got her over, but 


thinks I, when I was about the middle, ° 


‘Noo, my leddy, I'll pay ye back;’ so, 
putting my rough-bearded cheek to her 
bonny face, I whispered, ‘ Ma dear, how 
wud ye like to marry a coachman ?’"’ 

Having laughed heartily at John’s 
story, and refreshed ourselves generally 
at the spring, we made another start. 
Again we rode through desolate moun- 
tain and lonely moor, with the wild birds 
hovering above us and a stray sheep 
honoring us with a passing stare. 
“Them's Satan’s sheep,” said John. 
“Satan ?” inquired the passengers. “No 
ken Satan? Ise warrant ye'll ken him 
weel enough some day. Aweel, Satan's 
a farmer, his hoose is called Brimstone 
Hall, and his direction is ‘ Hell's Glen.’”’ 

Thus beguiling the way, and enjoying 
the stories of our communicative coach- 
man, we passed through the varied 
scenery of Glen Crow. The day was 
fading as we reached the summit of the 
hill, and beheld Loch Tyne like a sleep- 
ing beauty at our feet with its calm 
waters, and the little town of Inverary 
nestling on its borders. There, too, 
stood Inverary Castle, the seat of the 
duke of Argyll, with its square towers, 
grassy lawns and noble policies; and 
we watched the shadows deepen on the 
mountain and the shades of night come 
stealing along the valley. 

Rolling leisurely down the hillside, we 
soon found ourselves within the com- 
fortable walls of Saint Catherine's inn— 
“John Campbell, proprietor, licensed to 
sell whisky, teas and tobacco,” with 
good accommodations for man and 
beast. Feeling slightly fatigued after 
our journey, and being assured that all 
the hotels in Inverary were full, we 


decided to remain here for the night. 


Loch Tyne is celebrated for its herrings, 
and we found them fully equal to their 
reputation. They are about the size of 
a burn trout, and when newly caught 





and freshly cooked combine the flavor 
of shad with a peculiarly delicate taste 
of their own. Our repast consisted of 
herring and potatoes, with a tumbler of 
the “invariable,” and notwithstanding 
the Lowland prejudice of Burns that - 
There’s naething here but Highland pride, 
And Highland scab and hunger : 


If Providence has sent me here, 
’Twas surely in his anger, 


we went to bed thorough converts to the 
Highlands, and perfect believers in ‘the 
Lord their God, His Grace." 

The sound of the bagpipes in a parlor 
is not cheerful. It has, in fact, the same 
effect upon a sensitive ear that the bad- 
ly-executed music of a church choir has 
upon a musical bloodhound, and sug- 
gests pigs; but to hear its wild notes 
reverberating amongst these Highland 
hills on a beautiful summer morning has 
a charm at once wild and musical. We 
were awoke on this particular morning 
by the music of “a hundred pipers an’ 
a’ an’ a’,” and the lusty voice of “mine 
host of ze Garterre” calling out at our 
chamber door, ‘Six o’clock, gentlemen. 
I've brought your ‘morning.’”” Now 
this “morning” is quite an institution. 
In Virginia it would be a mint-julep, in 
Maine a gin-cocktail: west of the Clyde, 
it consists of a small glass, a black bot- 
tle and a “wee drap”’ of the real Glen- 
livat. As a panacea for all ills this ex- 
tract of the mountain rises far above 
““Radway’s Ready Relief’ or “ Helm- 
bold’s Extract of Buchu.”’ You can 
tak’ a dram in the morning just to clear 
the cobwebs; when you are cold you 
can tak’ adram; when warm a toothfu’ 
will get you cool; when you sit down to 
dinner a dram will give you an appetite, 
and when you rise therefrom a “ snifter"’ 
will aid digestion. But as the old Scotch 
divine said at the close of his peroration, 
“Ye'’re no to be aye dram-drammin’.” 
When lively, however, there's nothing 
like a tumbler of toddy; when dull it’s 
just the thing to “kittle up your notion.” 
In short, it is a cure for everything, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, atrophy of the purse. 

Who that has witnessed the dawn of 
day upon a Highland lake can ever for- 
get its grandeur and its beauty? The 
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pall which has slumbered over mountain 
and valley receives its morning kiss 
from the sun's first beam. Slowly from 
the bosom of the lake the misty curtain 
rises, revealing the bright green sward, 
the dewy flowers, the rocky crags—lift- 
ing the veil from chasm and heathery 
peak, higher to the snowy summits of 
these marvelous mountains, ever chang- 
ing, ever the same; while the lake stands 
unveiled in all its maiden beauty, so 
fair, so pure, so exquisitely lovely, that 
the very heavens smile and the moun- 
tains woo their shadows in its glistening 
waters. 

Having secured the services of Don- 
ald-mohr, or Duncan-ruag, or some such 
gentleman, we chartered a small skiff to 
“row us o’er the ferry.’’ The nautical 
abilities of our boatman being of the 
highest order, we were safely landed 
amid much Gaelic, after a passage of 
twenty minutes, on the other side of 
Loch Tyne. As we entered the county- 
town of Inverary the imagination could 
very easily picture a coming raid or 
some warlike meeting of the olden time. 
There were nothing but kilts to be seen 
—kilts of all descriptions—green kilts, 
red kilts, yellow kilts, Macdonalds, Mac- 
phersons, Mactavishes, Macleans; more 
“Macs,” in fact, than you could con- 
veniently cram into an ordinary-sized 
directory. There were lairds by the 
score and “‘gillies’” by the hundred. It 
is the custom in the Highlands for one 
laird to address another by the name of 
his property, and such salutations might 
be heard as, “Ah, Sonochan, and how 
are you?” “What! Ballinahashinish ! 
Kimmerhaoo?” which, being literally 
translated, signifies ““ How goes it?’ or 
“How do you do?” or, to bring it down 
to the civilization of modern life, “‘ How 
does the antiquated party navigate ?”’ 
“Pless my scwl! Dunsliganach, and 
Ardtomish too!’’ “Where’s the Mc- 
Closky ?” “Is the McQuarrie here ?”’ 

Many a fine specimen of a Celt stood 
there that day in the garb of his ances- 
tors, many a Highland gentleman who 
traced his lineage back to long before 
Noah or the Flood, or the time when 
the McNabs had a boat o’ their own. 








Fine specimens these Celtic chieftains, 
with their fresh and noble faces and their 
splendid limbs. Many of the kilts were a 
sight to behold. Magnificent brooches 
of silver and cairngorm, jewelry of 
every conceivable design, claymores of 
splendid workmanship—nothing want- 


‘ing but the targe to complete the picture 


of the Gael, the Roderick Dhu of Sir 
Walter Scott. It was the “coming of 
age’’ of one of MacCallum-mohr's sons, 
and the clans had turned out in force 
“to do him honor.” 

Inverary is a small but pretty town. 
It contains three or four churches, two 
or three hotels or “inns,” a court-house, 
a principal street, and a number of stores 
and private dwelling-houses. Its lead- 
ing feature is of course the castle, the 
gates of which are but a short distance 
from the town limits. The castle is a 
modern-looking structure, and is built 
in a perfect square, with four round tow- 
ers, one at each angle. It is plain and 
simple, and wants much of that old 
baronial appearance to be found in 
many of the mansions of the Scottish 
nobility. The grounds about it are pret- 
ty, and the policies well wooded. From 
its situation on a table-land which forms 
the base of the mountains, from the 
vicinity of a peculiarly formed and 
square-looking hill called Dun Quaich, 
and from its general surroundings, it has 
a very picturesque and striking effect 
from the lake; but, taken in comparison 
with many of the castles and policies 
of Scotland, there is nothing particularly 
imposing about the whole place. With- 
in the castle the rooms are handsomely 
decorated and luxuriously furnished. 
They contain the usual number of fam- 
ily portraits, which, of course, owing to 
the great antiquity and historical interest 
attaching to the Argylls, are numerous. 
The most attractive feature about the 
interior is the armory, which stands al- 
most directly in the centre of the build- 
ing as you enter. Here are displayed 
complete stands of arms of every de- 
scription — spears, targes, claymores, 
dirks, brown ‘Elizabeths,” and every 
species of weapon known to Highland 
warfare. Of the Argyll family, the duke 


















"js now familiar to the world through his 


portraits and his pen. He is distinguish- 
ed by his small stature, which is relieved, 
however, and rendered remarkably no- 
ble, by his long golden hair, his high 
and intellectual forehead, his firm-set 
mouth, and his general air and com- 
manding presence. The duchess is one 
of the sweetest-looking women we ever 
saw. Her face is perfectly gentle and 
unassuming. Wanting the magnificent 
physique which gained for her mother 
the title of the finest woman in England, 
she is infinitely more simple and attrac- 
tive. The marquis of Lorn is now, or 
has been, the most famously married 
man of modern times. His bride and 
himself will reign in the Highlands, as 
they now do in the hearts of the people, 
and may perhaps bring back to those 
heather mountains some of that feudal 
state which played its last coronach with 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie.” Of the rest 
of the family, two, we understand, thanks 
to the advanced ideas and liberal spirit 
of this Highland duke, are engaged in 
business, and one has pitched his tent 
in our midst, and we are very sure will 
prove as successful in the pursuit of 
wealth as his forefathers did in the pur- 
suit of glory. The Argyll family have 
been friendly to the United States when 
every man’s hand was against her, and 
there is no family, nobles or commoners, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Europe, for whom we ought to have a 
kinder feeling or a more cordial welcome. 

We don’t come of age so much in 
these United States as we used to do. 
That is to say, it is a matter of very little 
moment whether we ever come of age 
at all—at least so far as the ceremonial 
is concerned. But the feudal customs 
still cling to our relatives across the tele- 
graph. The pomp and show may have 
died away, but several of the skeletons 
remain, and “coming of age”’ is one of 
them. MacCallum-mohr’s son had ar- 
rived at a period of life when, if he were 
a commoner, he could be placed in pris- 
on for debt—if a pupil, he could call his 
curators to account and deal frightful 
havoc with the deeds of his minority. 
There was to be a grand dinner at the 
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castle, feasting among the tenantry, a 
general fuddle at the market-cross, and 
a general jollification all around. Ev- 
erything, apparently, went off with éclat. 
Deputations of respectable citizens made 
respectable speeches, and somebody re- 
plied. The guns were a little rusty, but 
after much preliminary rushing in hot 
haste they didn’t burst. One enthusi- 
astic Celt got his whiskers scorched, but 
with that exception the guns were a suc- 
cess. Chieftains walked about in all the 
glory of tartan and skein-dhu. The 
pipers ‘“‘hotched and blew wi’ might and 
main.” Every available flag was hoist- 
ed, healths were drunk, and the thing 
was done: the son of MacCallum-mohr 
was twenty-one. 

We were not invited to dine at the 
castle, not being a duke or a Macnab, 
but we have no doubt that everything 
passed off there with Highland honors. 
We had struck up an acquaintance with 
the Macsporran, who gave us an’ invi- 
tation, which we cordially accepted, to 
dine with him at his “inns.” The Mac- 
sporran was a sublime fellow—six feet 
three in his stocking soles, and as broad 
as an ox. His whiskers and hair were 
something gorgeous, and his conver- 
sation very pretty and ferocious. Alto- 
gether, we felt toward him as a small 
pug might feel toward a huge mastiff. 
If he had asked us to partake of roast 
Sassenach, we would have eat it. It was 
the Macsporran’s undisguised opinion 
that any man who could not put beneath 
his belt eight tumblers of hot punch at a 
sitting was a creature to be despised, “a 
poor, contemptible wretch, sir, unfitted 
for the society of gentlemen.” We 
trembled lest the chieftain should insist 
on our imbibing a like quantity of the 
mountain liquid, well knowing that two 
were about as much as we could con- 
veniently stow away. We shall throw 
a veil over the events of that dinner- 
party: suffice it to say that we got off 
with two and a half, on the solemn dec- 
laration that we were going to the ball, 
and after promising to pass the remain- 
der of our natural life at the fortress 
of the Macsporran, Achna- something, 
Mull. 
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The evening passed in merry-making. 
There were bonfires on the hills, and a 
grand da/ Celtigue for the benefit of the 
peasantry in a large barn. Never hav- 
ing witnessed a ball in the old Highland 
fashion, we wended our way thither in 
force at the appointed hour. We had 
heard much of Highland reels and the 
magic of the bagpipes, but we were 
scarcely prepared for the muscular dis- 
play of that evening’s entertainment. 
Imagine a huge barn surmounted by im- 
mense rafters, and decorated on all sides 
with tallow candles; place a barrel for 
the fiddler; fancy a couple of pipers 
strutting up and down as if the heavens, 
the earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, were sprawling at their feet; people 
the room with an immense concourse of 
muscular men and women;; fill the air 
with Gaelic and Scotch reels,—and you 
have a pretty correct idea of the open- 
ing of a Highland ball. There was not 
much programme to speak of, there be- 
ing only one dance the whole night, and 
that was areel. One reel succeeded an- 
other with scarcely a moment's inter- 
mission. Introductions did not appear 
to be at all necessary. The moment 
one reel was finished the gentlemen 
seemed to help themselves to partners 
wherever they could find them, little 
ceremony being used; and you might 
see a stalwart Highlander dragging a 
fair but muscular partner from her seat 
in the most unconcerned and noncha- 
lant manner possible. When all was in 
readiness and the set formed, the men 
stood dos-a-dos, and the women faced 
them, forming four ranks faced inward. 
Some one roared “ Muzique !"’ and bang 
went the fiddles, and away they went, 
twisting through each other in the figure 
eight, and pousetting with the most en- 
ergetic and praiseworthy regardlessness 
of muscular tissue —“ horching” and 
shouting and snapping fingers, and ut- 
tering the most extravagant expressions 
of delight. One favorite mode of pro- 
cedure was for the gentleman to take 
both hands of the lady in his own, and 
dance at her as if he had some thoughts 
of throwing her over the rafters. From 
the gloaming of the evening to the gray 





of the morning the dancing: continued 
with uninterrupted energy, strathspey 
and reel, reel and strathspey. Whether 
it was the result of the “lashin’s”’ of 
whisky or the physical strength of the 
natives, we know not, but there were no 
symptoms of flagging after the most ter- 
rific hard night’s work we ever witness- 
ed. The first beams of the morning 
found the native roses just as fresh upon 
the cheek of the village belle as when 
she started. There was but little intox- 
ication. Sometimes you might behold a 
hilarious Highlander dancing affection- 
ately to a post, and taking it round the 
neck in a loving and conjugal manner, 
but there was no quarreling, and every- 
thing passed off with the greatest good- 
humor and hilarity. 

The sleepy mist of the morning was 
slowly rising from the Highland moun- 
tains, and the sun shone upon the hos- 
pitable home of the Campbells. We 
bade it farewell, and retraced our steps 
by way of Anochar to our quarters at 
Lochgoilhead. E. M. LaMont. 


WOES OF A VIRGINIA EDITOR. 

JOHN PHaNIX’s experience as an 
editor can never be forgotten. M. Tar- 
tine’s troubles in attempting to conduct 
the Cigare newspaper for a day in Paris 
during the siege are fresh in the recol- 
lection of the reading public. But 
neither Tartine nor Phoenix was sub- 
jected to so peculiar an outrage unon 
his sensibilities as once befell a Vir- 
ginia lawyer who tried to play political 
editor in the brave old days of slavery 
and unterrified Democracy. 

“I had succeeded,” says he, “ beyond 
my most sanguine expectations. My 
friends were astounded at the capacity 
which I so suddenly displayed. The 
circulation of the paper increased, my 
editorials were copied far and wide, 
while compliments poured in upon me 
from every side. Within a month I had 
become a power in the land. The local 
politicians were in awe of me, and I 
fancied, not without reason, that I was 
shaping both State and national legisla- 
tion. What pleased me most was the 
fact that the real editor of the paper, 
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having employed me temporarily in 
order that he might spend a few weeks 
in the city of Washington, was so charm- 
ed with my performance that he not only 
offered me a large interest in the paper, 
but announced to me by letter his inten- 
tion of resigning in my favor. The truth 
was, I had quite eclipsed him. Heknew 
it, and knew the public knew it. 

“All thought of returning to the prac- 
tice of law being abandoned, I applied 
myself with increased energy and am- 
bition to the paper. The effect was im- 
mediate and unmistakable. A great 
career opened before me. 

“Everything was going on swimming- 
ly, when I was annoyed one morning by 
the entrance of the foreman, just as I 
was in the midst of one of my most bril- 
liant articles. 

“* Well, sir?’ said I sternly as I look- 
ed up from the foolscap on which I had 
been writing. 

“* Captain,’ said he nervously, for my 
temper, never the best, was unequivo- 
cally fierce at that moment— Captain, 
there’s an auction going on out here in 
the street.’ 

“*What the devil have I to do with 
that, sir? I am not in want of second- 
hand furniture.’ 

“*Some of the likeliest young niggers, 
cap, you ever laid eyes on.’ 

“* Do you take me for a nigger-trader, 
you infernal scoundrel ?” 

“No, sir; but you had better step out 
and buy five or six of them. Four might 
do, if they were all apt scholars, but 
some of them might not take to the 
business readily, and you had better buy 
six of the smartest. Them you don't 
want, you know, you can sell again 
"most any time, and maybe make a right 
sharp margin on ‘em.’ 

“*Six niggers! Buy six of them ?’ 

“*Yes, sir, certainly. There's no zfs. 
nor ands about it: you've got to do it, 
right away.’ 

“A suspicion crept over my mind that 
the man was drunk, but, resisting the 
temptation to kick him out of the office, 
I contented myself with a question: 
“*Got to buy them—for what ?’ 


“*Why, to learn the business.’ 
Vox. IX.—48 





“* Business! what business ?” 

“Why, the printing-business.’ 

“ Anger was lost in amazement at this 
monstrous proposition, made so coolly 
and calmly. Dropping my pen, I gazed 
at him for some moments in silence, 
and at length said, ‘Are you drunk, sir, 
or crazy, or both? Do you seriously 
propose to me to go out and buy six raw 
negroes off the block, and set them to 
printing this paper ?” 

“*T do, sir. Every hand but one in 
the office is tight: they are on a bust, 
and good for a week before they'll get 
over it. And there's not a printer to be 
had within a hundred miles of this town.’ 
He paused, but as I said nothing, he 
continued : ‘Cap, listente me. You are 
new tothis business. I ain’t: I've been 
in it all my life. Now, just as long as 
you are in this business you will be lia- 
ble to this sort of trouble from drunken 
printers. I have thought a good deal 
about it, and the more I think about it 
the better I am satisfied that the only 
way to get along comfortably in the 
printing-business is to buy your printers 
and own them. They can't strike, they 
can't run away, and if they get drunk 
you can whale ’em like ——. Then you 
don’t have to pay them anything; just 
feed and clothe ’em—that's all. Depend 
upon it, cap, it’s the best plan. Go out 
now, cap, and buy ’em.’ 

“* Wait for me here.’ 

“He evidently thought he had con- 
vinced me, and that I was going to at- 
tend the negro-auction. I did no such 
thing. Putting on my hat, I went up 
stairs into the composing-room. Too 
true! There my solitary printer, a fine, 
industrious young fellow, who worked 
all day and played on the flute all night, 
was hard at it, setting type for dear life. 
He said nothing to me, and I said noth- 
ing tohim. Turning on my heel, I went 
down stairs again, left the office, and 
never returned to it. The paper expired 
then and there, and that was the last I 
had to do with the printing-business.”’ 

This incident occurred in Lynchburg, 
Virginia. The printer who worked all 
day and played on the flute all night is 
now, and has been for very many years, 
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the editor of a leading paper in the city 
of Richmond. 


THE CHILLINGHAM CATTLE. 


AMONG the items of a recent book- 
sale in New York were some impres- 
sions of a famous engraving, by the 
well-known Northumbrian artist, Be- 
wick, called the “Chillingham Bull.” 
Various circumstances give this engra- 
ving an exceptional interest. It was 
drawn and engraved by Bewick himself 
in 1789, and is one of the largest cuts 
executed by him. Mr. John Bell (the 
celebrated Bewick collector), in a letter 
to William Andrew Chatto (author of 
The History of Wood-Engraving), dated 
June 27, 1840, says: ‘“ When the en- 
graving was finished, Bewick brought 
the cut to my father in Hodgson’s shop 
on a Friday to have some impressions 
taken off. My father conducted the 
concerns of the Chronicle newspaper, 
which was published in the afternoon 
of that day. The presses and the peo- 
ple were all engaged with the paper, 
and as it was clean, it was laid for that 
day in his desk; and on Saturday after- 
noon Bewick called, as he was going to 
Wyclyff on the Sunday, and my father 
mentioning some fine parchment he had 
that day received from London to make 
some plans of estates on, he being also 
a land-surveyor, it was got out, and a 
skin cut into six pieces, and he, Bewick 
and Hodgson went to the printing- 
office, where the six impressions (after- 
ward said to be on vellum) were printed 
off, together with the same number on 
paper. My father picked out what he 
conceived the best impression for hav- 
ing found the parchment, and Bewick 
and Hodgson each took one; and on 
Bewick taking the remaining three to 
his workshop, Bielby, by taking anoth- 
er, reduced the parchment copies to two 
for Mr. Tunstall, which, with about half 
a dozen impressions on paper, Bewick 
took with him next morning to Wyclyff. 
When the impressions were taken off, 
Hodgson wanted to know where the cut 
was to be put until Monday, when the 
quantity required was to be printed. 
Rewick taking the cut, laid it upon the 





stone imposing-table, and the parties 
left the office. 

“On Monday morning, when the office 
was open, the cut was found to have 
split, The sun for the most part of 
Sunday had acted upon it through the 
window, and had it not been altogether 
in Bewick’s hands in placing it where it 
was, there is not the least doubt but he 
would have made Hodgson answerable 
for it.” 

The bull in question belonged to a 
famous herd in the earl of Tankerville’s 
park of Chillingham, in Northumber- 
land. When at Chillingham in the last 
century, Pennant, the eminent tourist 
and topographer, wrote: ‘‘In my walks 
about the park see the white breed of 
wild cattle, derived from the native race 
of the country, and still retain the prim- 
zeval savageness and ferocity of their 
ancestors; were more shy than any 
deer; ran away on the appearance of 
any of the human species, and even set 
off at full gallop on the least noise; so 
that I was under the necessity of going 
very softly under the shelter of trees or 
bushes to get a near view of them. 
During summer they keep apart from 
all other cattle, but in severe weather 
hunger will compel them to visit the 
outhouses in search of food. The keep- 
ers are obliged to shoot them if any are 
wanted. If the beast is not killed on 
the spot, it runs at the person who gave 
the wound, and who is forced, in order 
to save himself, to fly for safety to the 
intervention of some tree. These cattle 
are of a middle size, have very long legs, 
and the cows are fine-horned ; the orbits 
of the eyes and the tips of the noses are 
black, but the bulls have lost the manes 
attributed to them by Boethius.” 

At Chartley, the seat of Shirley, earl 
of Ferrers, there are still a few similar 
cattle. The wild cattle of Chartley are, 
like those of Chillingham, of a white (or, 
rather, cream) color, but they differ from 
them in some minute particulars. The 
size of all these varieties is rather below 
that of the common breed of cows. It is 
the opinion of Professor Owen that they 
are descended from domestic cattle in- 
troduced by the Romans, which subse- 
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quently became half wild from breeding 
together in an unreclaimed state. Long 
ago, in a survey of Staffordshire, the 
surveyor observes of Chartley: “The 
park is very large, and hath therein 
red-deer, fallow-deer, wild beasts and 
swine.” ‘ Wild beasts’ is still the local 
name for the few wild cattle left there: the 
wild swine have disappeared. There is 
an entry in the steward’s book as late as 
1683-84: ‘Paid the cooper for a paile 
for ye wild swine, 2s.” 

There is a legend that when any ca- 
lamity is going to happen to a member 
of the family, the birth of a black calf is 
the portent. In the last century a half- 
crazy Lord Ferrers was hung for shoot- 
ing his steward, but whether the calf 
made its appearance does not appear 
to be recorded. 


THACKERAY AS A SHOWMAN. 

YEARS ago, when Thackeray was de- 
livering his lectures on “ The Georges” 
and the “English Wits and Humorists’’ 
to large audiences in a Southern city, 
he asked a distinguished literary man 
what chance of success there would be 
in a certain other city not many miles 
away. 

“T really don’t know, Mr. Thackeray,” 
was the reply. “/ never succeeded there. 
But I am nobody, and you are a great 
gun: it seems to me you ought to succeed 
anywhere. Still, I cannot conscientious- 
ly advise you to make the attempt: you 
might possibly fail, and lay the blame 
on me.”’ After some reflection, he add- 
ed: “Perhaps if you were to make a 
special lecture, compounded of the best 
and most diverting parts of two or more 
of your series, you might draw a toler- 
ably good house. But I will not guaran- 
tee anything.” 

Thackeray thought the matter over, 
accepted the suggestion, made up the 
compound lecture, advertised, “billed 
the town,”’ and went over. 

On his return his friend met him at 
the cars, and, after the usual greeting, 
said, “ Well, sir, how did you make out?” 

“Oh!’ said Thackeray merrily, “I 
have been playing the mountebank for 
sixpence.” 
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““What do you mean by that ?”” 
“The night, you know, was a wretch- 
ed one: the audience was thin, not 
above fifty or sixty persons, and a more 
quiet and absolutely sober set I never 
attempted to entertain. I did my best, 
but so profound was their respect—their 
awe, I may say—of me that not a mur- 
mur of applause, not a ghost of a smile, 
escaped them. Solemnly, sincerely, 
piously they stared at me. I do believe 
they thought I was preaching a funeral 
sermon. At the close of the lecture I 
fully expected a committee to come for- 
ward and request a copy of my obituary 
on the Georges for publication in the 
morning paper, and I felt disappointed 
that the doorkeeper did not stop me as 
I went out to put crape on my arm and 
a weeper on my hat. It was truly a 
solemn and refreshing season. 

“The next morning, after paying my 
advertising bills and the hotel charges, 
I found I had cleared enough to pay 
my return fare to this place, and five 
dollars over. Congratulating myself on 
this fact, I strode jubilantly down to the 
station, and was in the act of stepping 
on the train when I felt myself touched 
on the back. Turning around, I beheld 
a small man with the aspect of a turn- 
key, who, in no complimentary terms, 
made inquiry, ‘Ain’t you a man by the 
name of Thackeraay ?” 

“* That is my name, sir.’ 

“* Well, didn’t you give a show here 
last night ?’ 

“* Why, yes, I think it was decidedly 
a “show.””’ 

“*Well, thar’s a law in this town 
that any man that gives a show has 
got to pay five dollars license for a-giv- 
in’ uv the show, and you didn't pay no 
license; and I’m the sargent uv this 
town, and here's the bill, and you got 
to pay it before you kin get to git in 
them keers.’ 

“This was too good. I handed the 
fierce little sergeant the five dollars, 
paid my railroad fare out of my own 
pocket, and so,"’ concluded Thackeray 
with a jolly laugh, “I played the mounte- 
bank for sixpence, and upon my honor 
I enjoyed it.” 
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NOTES. 


AN interviewer, who recently reported 
for one of our leading journals the par- 
ticulars of a visit he paid to Baron Liebig, 
the well-known German chemist, gave 
Liebig's interpretation of the story of 
Cain and Abel as the tradition of the 
contest between the agriculturalist and 
the hunter, or between civilization with 
its productive industry, and barbarism 
with its necessity for living by destiuc- 
tion. Whether this interpretation is cor- 
rect or not, it is at least suggestive. 
Though agriculture lies at the basis of 
social progress, since by it alone the ease 
and certainty of life, which is the neces- 
sary condition precedent for all social 
culture, can be obtained, yet the class 
of agricultural laborers has in all historic 
times been the most degraded portion 
of the body politic.. In this country the 
freedom of our political relations has in 
a great measure altered this condition of 
things, but in Europe, and perhaps es- 
pecially in England, the agricultural la- 
borers are even worse off than our planta- 
tion slaves were, since they have not the 
natural gayety of disposition which the 
negro had, but are stolid and sullen. 
Their countenances, their bearing and 
their lives are those of men who seem 
to feel that their ancestors for countless 
generations have been drudges, that their 
own lot has been the same, and that their 
case is hopeless. The spirit of modern 
times has seemed to have as little effect 
in exciting them to new aspirations as 
the birth of spring has upon the rocks 
and stones. The recent strike, there- 
fore, of the agricultural laborers in Eng- 
land is as noticeable an event as the 
opening of the East to the influx of 
modern civilization. The torpor of their 
despair seems to have passed, and with 
a terrible logic they have said, ‘“ Work- 
ing all our lives, we starve: it cannot be 
worse if we refuse to work.” To many 
of the employers such an action on their 
part is as surprising as a similar course 
upon the part of our oxen would be to 
us, but to the student of social progress 
their strike is full of significance. 


THE theoretical admirers of Turner’s 
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pictures, who have been induced thereto 
by Ruskin's brilliant crusade in their 
favor, as a general rule are dumbfound- 
ed and aghast at the first sight of them 
in*the National Academy in London. 
These astonishing canvases, which have 
been fitly described as 
A foreground rich in golden dirt, 
A sunset painted with a squirt, 

look like stupendous jokes upon the part 
of the artist, as though he painted them 
as tests of the gullibility of the public, 
or as proofs of how far a blind reverence 
for authority could deceive their intelli- 
gent common-sense judgment. It is in- 
teresting, therefore, to learn that the rea- 
son why Turner played in his later years 
such fantastic tricks with Nature was 
simply a physical one, a disease of his 
eyes which made him see things differ- 
ently from what they are. The name 
given to this new optical disease is as- 
tigmatization, and its prophet is a Ger- 
man oculist named Liebfrich, who re- 
cently lectured in London “on certain 
faults of vision, with especial reference 
to the works of Turner and Mulready.” 
According to this new theory, astigmati- 
zation is a physiological condition which 
tends to so elongate all perpendicular 
lines as almost to obliterate horizontal 
ones, and produces analogous effects in 
color. These statements the lecturer 
illustrated by the use of an astigmatic 
glass—though exactly what that is does 
not clearly appear in the report—by 
which early pictures of Turner’s were 
made to appear like those of his later 
years. Healsoby an astigmatizing glass 
made it evident that a tree painted by 
Turner, which from its close resem- 
blance to a cloud of smoke the critics 
have heretofore been unable to classify 
botanically, was in fact a birch tree. 
All that is wanting now is for some one 
to demonstrate the same physical cause 
for our moral and political cases of ob- 
liquity of vision. 


Most of us have read with interest 
the accounts of the numerous funeral 
ceremonies and processions which have 
taken place in various Italian cities in 
honor of the patriot Mazzini, including 
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Rome, where much enthusiasm and re- 
spect were shown when his bust was 
carried through the city to be placed in 
the Capitol. But it may not be as gen- 
erally known, on our side of the ocean, 
that his body, after having received a 
simulated burial in Genoa, was given 
into the hands of Professor Gorini, who 
has undertaken to preserve it by means 
of petrifaction. The art of petrifying 
bodies has been for years an object of 
special study in Italy, and Gorini seems 
to have been unusually successful in it, 
and, indeed, to have made wonderful 
progress in its details. There are two 
ways in which dead bodies are preserved, 
and made to retain all the appearances 
of life. Certain preparations give them 
the hardness of stone, so that they may 
be exposed to all changes of tempera- 
ture and weather without being affected 
by them. Under the hand of this pro- 
fessor, Mazzini’s body will be preserved 
in this wise, and will require eight months 
to become thoroughly petrified. We 
are curious to know what is to be done 
with the corpse after it has thus been 
preserved, and conjecture that it will be 
made to figure as one more attraction in 
M. Gorini’s already most strange mu- 
seum. This museum contains several 
lifelike corpses and heads, besides va- 
rious objects made out of human flesh. 
Certain embalming preparations give to 
bodies, after an immersion of several 
hours in water, the appearance of just 
having fallen asleep; and having thus 
regained their flexibility they prove val- 
uable for anatomical studies. 


How far an interference in politics is 
justifiable upon the part of the clerg 
has always been a question. While 
every occurrence which could not be 
otherwise accounted for was supposed 
to have been caused by the immediate 
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personal action of some divine being, 
the belief was of course absolute that 
such action could be influenced by the 
priests who claimed, and were supposed 
to have, some more immediate means 
of communication with the divinities 
than fell to the lot of the rest of man- 
kind. In Rome, for example, the au- 
gurs were consulted upon all matters of 
public importance, and the action of the 
state was deferred or carried out accord- 
ing to their interpretation of the will of 
the divinities. Modern philosophy, how- 
ever, is supposed to have abrogated this 
dependence upon the priestly interpre- 
tation of the divine will in all matters of 
political action, and Cicero's disbelief in 
its accuracy or its efficacy, which was 
exceptional in his time, even among 
the learned, is to-day the rule rather 
than the exception. It is curious, there- 
fore, to find in Massachusetts, where 
philosophy is supposed to be the daily 
occupation of the people, and in Boston, 
which is well known to be the hub 
through which the axis of the universe 
turns, that the Legislature, to which in 
our modern methods of government po- 
litical action is specifically delegated, 
should suffer from priestly interference 
in its peculiar province. We saw re- 
cently how one minister in his annual 
sermon before the Legislature took the 
liberty of discoursing pointedly upon the 
text, Thou shalt not steal, and now it 
seems that the chaplain of the House 
has been in the habit of introducing 
political considerations in the prayers 
with which the daily sessions are open- 
ed. As an evidence of reversion to 
original types this experience should 
have delighted the philosophers of the 
Legislature, instead of disgusting them 
as it did, one of the members speaking 
of it as lobbying questions to the Al- 
mighty. 
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Music and Morals. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, M. A. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 

This is an attempt to perform the Ruskin- 
ism of the art of music. The author, who 
evidently has given musical works a close 
and cultured attention, wishes to vindicate 
them before the moralist. He observes that 
color, as in the case of a fine sunset, con- 
veys an address to the emotional nature, an 
appeal which he believes to affect our relig- 
ious faculty. Music, which is to literature 
like unformulated color, he considers to 
carry a similar power. Undoubtedly, the 
influence of grand scales of color is a com- 
manding one, and one can think of fine and 
poignant minds, the Shelleys and William 

Blakes of the world, taking definite impres- 

sions therefrom, and translating these to their 

fellow-men : as for the illustration of the sun- 
set, the grand sunsets of Patmos have appar- 
ently modified with magistral effect the vis- 
ions of the inspired author of the Apocalypse. 
Music, it is very possible, may in like man- 
ner and at some period, exert a definite re- 
fining influence upon morals, but it has the 
disadvantage of speaking an accent quite 
unseized of minds not technically cultured; 
and morals are improved through rafports 
with the multitude, not through the fastid- 
iousness of the dilettanti. As the sunsets of 
the Mediterranean were wasted upon the 
Roman hind until St. John came and paint- 
ed him a heaven with them, so it appears to 
us that the religiousness of music will never 
greatly affect the morade of the world until 
some one comes capable of translating it into 
the world’s one vernacular of language. 

This, in fact, is what Mr. Haweis’s book is 

a tentative effort for; but we are sorry to 

assure Mr. Haweis that after a full inspec- 

tion of his intellect, as spread forth in this 
rather pleasant work, we conclude that he is 
not the St. John, nor even the Ruskin. Bio- 
graphical sketches of great composers, with 
chapters on violins and piano- fortes, on 
chamber-music and similar topics, make up 
the bulk of the volume, which, without any- 
thing new or very striking, contains a great 
deal of agreeable gossip that will whet the 
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curiosity of many readers in regard to such 
topics. 


Their Wedding-Journey. By W. D. How- 
ells. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
The meagre happenings which are record- 

ed here challenge the literary faculty by their 
very poverty and paucity: the two adven- 
turers are just the next people you will meet 
at a party; the principal marionettes of the 
action are such well-worn ones as the bride 
of Niagara and the supercilious hotel-clerk : 
a treatment less sensitive would lose every- 
thing. Yet the tour is a little chef-d’ceuvre. 
It is painted with light and air and local 
color on it: there is a bloom, as there is on 
the golden plum, and you are tempted to 
cover the book with a glass case. ” The two 
scenes which linger in the memory are the 
transit through New York on a blind-hot 
dog-day, and Isabel’s scene on the last of 
the Sister Islands at Niagara, where she has 
an intuition that the bridges are unsafe and 
will not go back. Hawthorne, who could 
never sketch conversation, though he was so 
perfect a limner of aspects of Nature and of 
people’s actions and attitudes, would have 
found among these papers just the last, com- 
plementing grace which he never could 
catch for his Mote-Books. The rarest, per- 
haps, of Mr. Howells’s faculties is that of in- 
veigling into print those little shreds of re- 
mark that float to the ear at railway-stations 
and hotel-tables: with these he charms his 
book. These nothings, uttered and lost and 
caught again, are found to be the life of the 
work, and the whole tale, which would 
otherwise be leathery enough, crepitates 
from their permeation. On the whole, it 
would not be surprising if this tender trifle 
were found at length to keep a permanent 
place in our literature that its author never 
dreamed of for it. 


The Music Lesson of Confucius, and other 
Poems. By Charles Godfrey Leland. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

The poem which gives its name to the 
volume is one of the three longest in the 
book, the second being the “ Return of the 
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Gods,” and the third, “ Many in One;” and 
even these have a quality that is but too rare 
in modern poetry—they are all short. The 
nicety of taste, almost amounting to a faulty 
rather than a faultless delicacy, requires of 
Mr. Leland more space than he is willing to 
give to the proper exposition of his fullness 
of learning and wealth of ideas — attributes 
uncommon to the poets of the day, for even 
the greatest of them are not afraid to run to 
unconscionable lengths, rather than leave a 
single flower of speech unopened, or the 
most modest turn of a thought to blush un- 
seen. A reader in concord with the mood 
of the poet himself—and that is essential to 
the enjoyment, and indeed to the compre- 
hension, of poetry—will find many things to 
gratify him in these poems, both in form and 
substance. The keynote of the whole is 
struck in “The Return of the Gods,” and 
this melodious strain is pregnant with noble 
thoughts. Change, after all, is the zezw, and 
this dogma is laid down in the couplets be- 
ginning with— 

Grander than Plato or Hegel, greater than Bacon or 


omte, 
Is faith in a noble endeavor, the power to rise to the 
new. 

Less scoffing in its tone is the poem which 
Mr. Leland, with his love of quaint learning, 
dubs “De Apibus Mortem Dominz lugen- 
tibus :” it is replete with frequent music, 
and it is, too, a study of art, yet, with cha- 
racteristic indifference to mere popularity, 
the entire intention is not easy to catch, and 
as most people are dull as to hidden mean- 
ing in poetry, much of it will remain enig- 
matical to many readers, although all of it 
may be clear enough to others. Exquisitely 
told is the story of Spiridion, 

And of his daughter, faithful unto death. 
Then follow half a dozen short “ Poems of 
Perfumes,” which are very pretty and fanci- 
ful—Ovidian, yet with a sentiment unknown 
to the Latin poet. “Many in One” is a 
charming myth, taking twenty pages for its 
telling, and evidently a favorite theme with 
its author, who might have done well to 
make it the “leader” of his little family of 
poems, and given the title to his volume. 
So good a Latinist as Mr. Leland has bent 
to the inexorable rules of verse, and given 
us “‘ Jovis”” as a nominative, with no better 
authority, we take it, than the stress of 
necessity. But this and kindred faults are 
but flies in amber. Part III. of this poem 
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is clever enough, but it seems out of tune 
with its predecessors, for, after all, burlesque - 
should not travesty the earnest by the same 
hand. The poem of “A Thousand Years 
Ago” is very pretty and sportive, and it is 
followed by half a dozen “ Legends of the 
Birds,” which deserve to be popular, both 
because they are new and because they are 
good, uniting the strange reading of the Ger- 
man chronicles with the happiest freedom 
of expression, and that verbal nicety which 
specially marks Mr. Leland’s use of old 
material for a new purpose. 

We can heartily commend and congrat- 
ulate Mr. Leland on his book, both in detail 
and as.a whole: it comprises a distinct in- 
dividuality, and yet at times it brings out a 
fresh reminiscence of Shelley, of Heine and 
of Uhland, but only as serving to show how 
they at the sametime enrich Mr. Leland’s own 
store of poetry and attest his own originality. 


Paris Ilustré, en 1870. Par Adolphe Joanne. 
Paris : Hachette ; New York: F. W. 
Christern. : 

By the new Guide Foanne we get in a 
compact form some interesting data of the 
destruction of Paris. The Commune, it ap- 
pears, during its reign of seventy-three days, 
ruined two hundred and thirty-eight public 
or private properties. The loss by its van- 
dalism, in this and other sorts of direct spo- 
liation, is calculated. at eight hundred and 
sixty-seven million five hundred thousand 
francs. Except in architecture, however, it 
caused but little irreparable ruin, and the 
number of happy escapes for objects of value 
was marvelous. Not to repeat the well-venti- 
lated stories of the Venus of Milo, M. Thiers’ 
treasures and the Column Vendéme, it seems 
that the Archives, invaluable to the history 
of France, were only separated by the breadth 
of a street from the Mont de Piété, so thor- 
oughly pillaged by the needy revolutionists : 
they were arranged in the Hétel Soubise, 
and passed unnoticed. The great National 
Library in the Rue Richelieu was entirely 
saved, the volumes having been hidden in 
the cellar of the School of Fine Arts. In 
the Louvre Library, however, eighty thou- 
sand books were burnt; the registers of the 
Etat Civil were detisoyed; and in the fires 
at the Palace of Justice, twenty thousand out 
of thirty thousand volumes were lost from 
the Advocates’ Library; thirty thousand 
more perished in the new pavilion of the 
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palace. During the same fire the neighbor- 
ing Sainte-Chapelle escaped with all its fine 
glass windows intact, thanks to the pre- 
valence of a strong north wind. ‘At the 
church of St. Eustache, however, the glass 
designed by Philippe de Champagne was 
destreyed. Only one corner of the ceiling 
of the Gallery of Apollo, in the Louvre (the 
centre-piece of which was painted by Dela- 
croix), is burnt away. In Notre Dame the 
loss is confined to two ambones at the ex- 
tremity of the bas-choir. We speak not, 
however, of the spoliation of sacristy treas- 
ures, quantities of which, from most of the 
churches of Paris, were taken to the mint to 
be coined. The issue of money made dur- 
ing the triumph of the Commune was one 
million three hundred thousand francs, and 
not, as has been stated, thirteen millions: a 
considerable number of postage-stamps was 
likewise struck. By the barricade of the 
Rue de Rivoli was destroyed the statue of 
Lille, one of those decorating the Place de 
la Concorde; and one of the horses in mar- 
ble at the entrance to the Champs Elysées 
lost his tail. The villa of Rossini, at Passy, 
received more than fifty shells, the chamber 
where the composer died being left a mass 
of rubble: all is being now rebuilt by Ma- 
dame Rossini. The house of Théophile 
Gautier, at Neuilly, near the river, was bad- 
ly perforated, but the treasures had been 
hidden. In another house, however, that of 
M. Gatteaux, a friend of Ingres, perished, 
among other things, a choice series of the 
designs and compositions of the painter, in- 
tended ultimately for the national collections. 
The art-loss at the Gobelins factory included 
most of the specimens illustrating the history 
of French tapestry, kept in the exhibition- 
hall.- That the losses in this kind can be so 
~easily counted —that the collections of the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, the Cluny and the 
Arts-and-Trades Museums should have all 
escaped—is a matter of sincerest congratula- 
tion. The work from which we have taken 
the above notes is Paris [//ustré in its third 
edition, one of the admirable Joanne series 
of guide-books. The present issue, it ap- 
pears, the result itself of a year’s labor and 
more, was in press when Napoleon declared 
war against Prussia, eight sheets only re- 
tiaining to print. Unwilling to suppress.the 
carefully-amended pages, and ignorant of 
the plans of the future Paris with which to 
replace them, the publishers determined to 


.is printed on such fine. pa 





‘let the work stand as « presentment of the 


capital in the last months of the Empire. It 


there are about eleven hundred pages, the vol- 
ume is not much over twounches in thickness. 
The engravings number four hundred and 
forty-two, and there are fifteen plans: a good 
feature in the maps is, that the quarters of 
the city are represented each on a page, in 
fine colored charts, avoiding much of the 
customary nuisance in créasing and tearing. 
The work altogether is a curiosity of wesd- 
tum in parvo. 
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